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JUNIATA COLLEGE, 

HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATION. In the beautiful Juniata Valley is situated the historic old town of 
Huntingdon, well suited for a school town because offering safer and better 
conditions of living than are possible in larger towns and cities. Hunting¬ 
don has the modern conveniences of telegraph, telephone, electric lights, and 
water works; and is very accessible from all parts of the country because sit¬ 
uated on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The healthfulness and 
beauty of the surroundings contribute much to the pleasure of student life 
at Juniata. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. The first building on the college cam pus 
was erected in 1878 and ’79? and since that time there have been added La¬ 
dies’ Hall, Students’ Hall, the Heating Plant, Library Vault, and Oneida 
Hall. All the buildings are especially adapted to the purposes of the insti¬ 
tution, affording excellent advantages in class rooms, laboratories and 
library, as well as providing a comfortable home for the students. During 
the past year six acres of land adjoining the college campus were purchased 
by the trustees of the college. One block of this has been graded for an 
Athletic Feld, and the remainder will be added to the campus. An import¬ 
ant addition to the equipment of the college has come through the donation 
to it of the famous Cassel Library. This collection contains such rare 
manuscripts and valuable historical works as to make it a distinct attraction 
for students. 

FACULTY. Juniata College has a large and able Faculty for an institution of its 
size and character. The reputation of the college is based upon what has 
been done under the direction of its professors. The classes are small, and 
the individual direction of trained instructors gives a better discipline than is 
to be gained at many other colleges. The Faculty has been strengthened 
with a view of making every department represent a high standard of 
method and scholarship in the different lines of study. 

COURSES OF STUDY. The college offers instruction in the following depart¬ 
ments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal English, Preparatory, and Classical. 
Each department is thoroughly organized and offers advantages in its dis¬ 
tinctive field of work. The Classical course is receiving special attention, and 
the advance which has been made along this line is felt in all departments of 
the college. 

AIM. The management of the college purposes to give a thorough, practical edu¬ 
cation under moral and Christian influences. This is to include all the ele¬ 
ments of social and religious culture which tend to the development of true 
manhood and womanhood. 

The catalogue gives the record of attendance, courses of study, expenses, 
and other specific information about the college. An illustrated booklet 
tells of Juniata’s advantages, and of the literary, social and religious influ¬ 
ences, which make up the college life. Information will be given freely to 
those who are interested. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, A. M., 
Acting President, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 

W ITH this number we enter upon 
a new year, the closing one of the 
nineteenth century, and the ninth of the 
life of Juniata Echo. Our closing num¬ 
ber of the past year gave no promise for 
the future. The work of the Echo was 
as well done as the circumstances would 
admit. There are changes in store for 
the future that will be pleasing to the 
friends who are laboring for the success 
of the work represented by the modest 
little monthly. 

Some improvements will be noticed 
from time to time. We commence the 
new volume with a new cover-paper 
which will add no little to the appearance 
of the Echo. The contents during the 
last year, and as well from the beginning, 
have been such as to place the Juniata 
Echo in the first rank of college periodi¬ 
cals. The articles on “College Spirit’’ 
will be continued, and this month you 
will be the auditors of Professor O. Perry 
Hoover. This series of papers will be 
augmented by the best talent available. 
The paper of Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh 
is still in store, as well as other papers of 
high merit on the same subject. 


A GAIN we call attention to the Bible 
term at Juniata College, commenc¬ 
ing January the twenty-ninth, and to our 
suggestions in reference to it made in the 
last number of the Echo. 

There are many important things, 
good things, in store for those who attend 
this term of Bible study. The regular 
work in the classes will assume a wider 
range than has been usual. The preach¬ 
ing services are expected to be unusually 
interesting. The doctrinal sermons, as 
usual, will be along strictly Scriptural 
lines, which are not very well understood 
by the large majority professing Christ¬ 
ianity. There will be pleasant associa¬ 
tions, as there will be the meeting of dear 
ones bound by a common, precious faith. 
The afternoon talks of Doctor M. G. 
Brumbaugh this year will be on the Gos¬ 
pel of John. These talks, in former years 
have been worth much more to those in 
attendance than the expense of the whole 
term. The Doctor’s lectures, to com¬ 
mence with the opening night, will be on 
subjects of the greatest interest to all, 
whether Christian professors or not. Tha 
first will be on Higher Criticism, and this 
will be followed, on Tuesday evening, by 
The Doctrine of Election, then on the 
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other evenings, The Church in Society, 
in the State, in Education, in Civilization. 
These six lectures form a most valuable 
series, and will have a large audience. 

The election for Trustees of Juniata 
College by the stockholders, will be held 
on the nineteenth of February, during 
the fourth week of the term, and should 
have a large representation of those inter¬ 
ested in the work at Huntingdon. 

An announcement of this Bible term 
has been published which may be had by 
addressing Elder H. B. Brumbaugh, 
Dean of the Bible Department. 

O UR ideal has not been attained. 

The future of the Echo however 
is in the keeping of the friends of educa¬ 
tion and progress, of those among us who 
desire to measure up to the best that is 
available, and then extend that spirit for 
the glory of God and the advancement of 
human interests. For all this, we, the 
humble instruments in the organization 
of this great work, need the support of 
every friend whose Christian philanthropy 
can be made to overbalance all selfish 
motives. With this announcement we 
unfurl our banner of “Progress 55 and 
move into the closing year of the nine¬ 
teenth century with the faith, well estab¬ 
lished, that the Power that has kept us 
so far, will still lead us. 

J UNIATA Echo is the voice of the col¬ 
lege. It is, or should be, the mouth¬ 
piece of the Alumni of Juniata College. 
Let the tongue of the alumni be loosed 
that we may receive a report from each as 
to the work being done by them, and an 
expression relative to the advantages that 
have come to them from the life at the 
college home. They are now away from 
home, and the “home folks 55 are anxious 
to hear from them. 

Sons and daughters going out into the 


world and failing to report to the home 
bring dishonor upon themselves and grief 
to the parental interest that has fostered 
them, and reared them into the dignity 
of manhood and womanhood. The same 
can, with justice, be said in relation to 
their Alma Mater. Let each alumnus 
awake to the sense of obligation that is 
due to his literary parentage. 

A MOST important' addition has 
been made to the educational facili¬ 
ties of this country by the “Standard Se¬ 
ries of Readers” that has been published 
recently by the Charles G. Sower pub¬ 
lishing house of Philadelphia. The series 
comprises five books prepared, edited or 
written by Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., 
Ph. D., the president of Juniata College. 
This series fills the long-felt want, of a 
set of readers properly graded, and in all 
respects suited to the improved ideas of 
teaching under the recognized need of 
thorough child-study. The author has 
long felt the need of a better series of 
readers, and this has been emphasized, 
continually, by his work as county super¬ 
intendent, by his institute work, and as 
the head of the department of Pedagogy 
at the University of Pennsylvania. This 
is destined to become the leading series of 
Readers for public schools and academies. 
The matter is virtually faultless, the illus¬ 
trations the best that could be produced, 
and the mechanical execution of the 
series is excellent. 

O UR Business Manager, Geo. H. 

Wirt, has left us, to take a special 
course in Forestry in North Carolina; 
and in his stead the Trustees have elect¬ 
ed Ewing J. Newcomer of Pennsylvania. 

Now let all those who are in arrears 
aid the work by promptly paying their 
own subscription and securing one or 
more to join with them, and so double 
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the number of subscribers. The Business 
Managers need all that is due on the sub¬ 
scription and desire a greatly increased 
number of paying subscribers to enable 
them to meet the increased expenses of 
improvements in the echo. A new, and 
more expensive cover paper is used, and 
as soon as the income will justify the 
numbers will be sent out in envelopes 
instead of wrappers. An individual sub¬ 
scription, fifty cents, is not much, but 
the large number of items of this kind 
outstanding embarasses the Business 
Managers in their work. 

All subscriptions for Nineteen Hun¬ 
dred are due now. 

COLLEGE SPIRIT 

The fourth paper of the series begun in October by the 
Kditor, followed in November by Professor Hodges and 
in December by Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh. 

OUVER PERRY HOOVER 

This subject is broad enought to include 
everything from an innocent prank to a 
college gala day, but the Editor asked for 
an article without defining the term. It 
is easy to indulge in fine rhetoric on such 
a subject, if one has ever felt the true 
spirit of student life. It is easy, too, to 
use high-sounding terms without saying 
much—this is characteristic of the stu¬ 
dent—but rather it is our purpose to 
write simply. 

What is college spirit ? The express¬ 
ion is used freely in our circles, and the 
student cries for more ‘college spirit,’ as 
if it were something to be purchased, or 
adopted by the Board of Trustees. It is 
easy to tell what it is not: it certainly 
does not mean to do injury of any kind 
even though there be fun in the prank; it 
cannot mean a compromise of any princi¬ 
ple of right conduct, or any indulgence in 
sensual pleasures. The years of college 
life are not to be years of laxity in any¬ 
thing which pertains to right culture or 


character. On the other hand it is not 
easy to define ‘college spirit.’ To one 
student it means frequent use of the col¬ 
lege yell; to another it is loyalty to ath¬ 
letics; to another, pranks at the expense 
of a fellow student; and to still others it 
means laxity of conduct, freedom from 
discipline, and indifference to systematic 
development along lines of earnest think¬ 
ing and acting. Whatever ‘college spirit’ 
is, if it is to have worth in student life, it 
must contribute to the good of the stu¬ 
dent. This worth has its basis in the 
purpose of a college course which is to fur¬ 
nish the culture, discipline, and character 
consistent with the requirements of a 
liberal education. Such a course pursued 
rightly may accomplish in a few years 
what would require a life-time out of col- 
lege. This life, then, must be intense; it 
must necessarily be a life of hard study. 
This is essential, since there is no substi¬ 
tute for hard study. But yet, exclusive 
text book study, no matter how well 
done, fails to make rounded students; it 
neglects the social side of life which leaves 
the student without the culture that 
should result from a liberal education. 
A ‘green graduate’ is an unfortunate. 
Especially does the teacher need more 
than a head full of formulas or of Greek 
roots. This intensity, then, begets force, 
spirit, activity such as is found only in 
college life. 

College spirit is the life of the college. 
As such it embraces all the factors that 
enter into student life—athletics, lectures, 
entertainments, social and literary organi¬ 
zations. The spirit that pervades these 
various organizations constitutes ‘college 
spirit’ There is space to discuss but one 
or two of these factors. 

It is essential that religious organiza¬ 
tions in college be alive. Often there is 
so much lifelessness in a college prayer 
meeting that the little boy was nearly cor- 
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rect, who defined ‘elocution’ as ‘ ‘the way 
they put people to death in some states,” 
for frequently the elocution of a prayer 
meeting is deadening to the spirit. These 
services should be attractive—as attrac¬ 
tive as the spirit of a social, or a ball 
game. How often do they lack spirit! 
Perhaps the cause is easily found—in a 
word, it is lack of preparation. If no 
better preparation were made for a liter¬ 
ary program than is made generally for a 
prayer meeting or Sunday school, the 
society would disband. The same princi¬ 
pal applies to chapel service. In many 
institutions attendance is optional, and so 
it is small, even Christian students do not 
attend as they should. Again the cause 
is clear: a dull song, a lifeless prayer, and 
a weary routine of service kill the spirit. 
The result is that the live student does 
not include these services in his definition 
of ‘college spirit. ’ 

Athletics! What would be the spirit 
of a college which had no athletics? 
Even a Harvard would be dull without 
them. Although much play and little 
study make Jack a dull boy, yet no one 
will be so narrow as to think that the 
best interests of student life can be ad¬ 
vanced without physical exercise. An 
hour spent in athletic sport is worth more 
for scholarship in the end, than the 
‘twelfth hour’ of study. But here, too, 
common sense is needed; a ball game 
does not give license to lay aside Christ¬ 
ian conduct, and indulge in senseless 
yelling. We have seen college papers 
whose contents consist of appeals to yell 
for the next ball game. To a certain 
class of students systematic yelling is 
their idea of‘college spirit.’ If, however, 
it could not be expressed without yellihg 
we would say yell, for that would be pre¬ 
ferable to lifelessless. 

Eet me record my conviction that ath¬ 
letic sports are necessary to the best inter¬ 


ests of student life, and that, if they are 
properly conducted, they are no hindrance 
to a consistant religious conduct. But 
their moral value is overlooked by the re¬ 
ligious enthusiast. Any training—and 
athletics train and develope—which shows 
a value in life beyond the tangible and 
material has a moral value. We must 
not forget, however, the law—‘‘The 
wages of sin is death”—is true in any 
sphere, and that college spirit in sports 
does not give license to relax from manly 
Christian conduct. So let our athletics 
at Juniata be put on a basis to contribute 
the most benefit to student life, and let a 
manly spirit rule each game—this done, 
they will be consistent with religious 
law. 

No one who has ever felt the force of 
the true college spirit will ever forget 
that day, and he will respond to that feel¬ 
ing whenever he meets a fellow student, 
for there is nothing quite like it in the 
rest of life’s experiences. Well do we 
remember the day when our class made 
hall and campus ring, because a classmate 
had won a victory in the Interstate Ora¬ 
torical Association. We raised the flag, 
we paraded, we beat the drum, and fired 
the cannon. Shall we ever forget such 
days? They are some of school life’s 
happiest hours, and as such they stir deep 
the forces that make character. 

College spirit—what is it ? It is loyal¬ 
ty to college interests; it is the stimulus 
to college life; it is college patriotism. 
It is the spirit that is awake to the best 
interests of student life, and that reaches 
into the deep of thought after the force 
which make life divinely rich, and a lib¬ 
eral education is its earthly crown. This 
spirit is growing at Juniata as it should, 
for its broadening effect is needed. What 
is there to compare with a mind stored 
with the world’s best thought? Students 
need the spirit that lures them on to that 
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attainment. Finally the true college 
spirit is a fervor and loyalty that enobles, 
enriches, and stimulates student life to 
attain to the best thought of God. It 
lifts student life above the plane of ‘life’s 
weary toil’ and endows it with a worth 
that cannot be measured by material 
values. 

COLLEGE EXPENSES—A SUGGESTION 

fayette; a. mckenzie 

* ‘Anybody who will may get a college 
education” has in these days become 
almost a proverb. But, like most prov¬ 
erbs, its wording is too broad and universal 
to contain nothing but truth. There are 
many exceptions to the proposition. 
And, in so far as those exceptions are to 
be regretted, they constitute a problem 
which presses for solution. If, as a 
friend remarked to the writer on Christ¬ 
mas day, some of the best of the young 
manhood of our times are hungering and 
thirsting for the food and drink of a col¬ 
lege training, hungering and thirsting 
but without hope, then we, for their 
sakes, for our own sakes, for our 
country’s sake, should point out to them 
the means already at hand, or provide, 
so far as possible, new ways for them to 
realize their high aspirations. 

‘‘Eet the young man borrow the nec¬ 
essary funds, and pay them back out of 
the larger earnings which his education 
will help him to make. ’ ’ A good sugges¬ 
tion, a practical plan based on good 
theory and approved by experience—and 
yet, based on another general or univer¬ 
sal proposition too broad to be always, 
possibly even generally, true. It may be 
laid down as a general proposition that a 
college education pays. Where is the 
man who would even for much money 
give up his education? There is a wealth 
inestimable in every enlargement of a 


man’s being, in all those aids to know¬ 
ledge, feeling, and real existence which 
make it possible for many an Agassiz to 
say ‘‘I have no time to make money.” 
As a general average proposition, more¬ 
over, it is also true that an education pays 
from the material standpoint. But it is 
not always true. It is even possible that 
a man may make less money than he 
would have, had he devoted himself to 
business pursuits; it is not infrequently 
the case. So the ambitious young man 
hesitates. Even though he may be able 
to give security and to find lenders—and 
how often he cannot—he dares not trust 
his abilitv to meet the conditions, which 
the lender to secure himself, must impose 
of time and interest. He does not know 
in advance what he will be able to earn, 
he does not know that his health will be 
spared, he does not know what burdens 
his duty to his parents may involve. 
And he resigns his ambition. The 
world has lost a scholar. 

The colleges and many private individ¬ 
uals are doing much to aid the worthy 
students of our country—how much, the 
public does not realize or know. But 
there is much remaining to be done. 
The immense sums which are being 
given to our colleges, are in large pro¬ 
portion devoted to enlarging their mater¬ 
ial equipment. Of those sums set aside 
for scholarships and fellowships generally 
only the income is actually employed. 
Could the principal be put to work and 
kept in constant circulation a great 
advantage would be secured. 

To suggest a possible scheme for secur¬ 
ing this larger use of educational funds, 
and at the same time a means of encour¬ 
aging more men to take a college course, 
is the double object of this paper. 

Suppose now that we had a fund say of 
$1,000,000. Under the common scheme 
that sum would be invested to yield, 
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perhaps, 5% income. In other words, 
one-twentieth of the original fund would 
be available every year without change, 
so long as the investment proved good. 
(Of course, this fund would grow if its 
beneficiaries were to regard it as a loan 
to be repaid with interest.) 

Now suppose that the $1,000,000 were 
divided out, $250 a year apiece, it would 
carry one thousand boys through the four 
years college course. Each boy would 
secure the money by promising not a defi¬ 
nite interest at a definite time, but a cer¬ 
tain annual percentage on his income 
above a certain minimum—say 25 °jo on 
his income in excess of $500, 40% above 
$1000—until he had paid in double what 
he had received-. This would employ 
the whole capital, would constitute a fund 
beyond the reach of ordinary failures, 
doubling once or twice each generation, 
and would fill up the institutions whose 
present facilities would serve far larger 
numbers. For its highest advantage 
would be this, that it would offer the 
money on terms which a young man 
would dare to accept. 

The rate of interest which this merely 
tentative proposal demands may seem a 
little high. That would depend, how¬ 


ever, upon the time taken in repaying; it 
would be higher for the more successful 
man, lower for the less successful. If 
averaging more than six per cent, it 
would be simply an easy and suitable way 
for a man to increase, as he passed on, a 
kindness done to himself. But, the very 
fact that it might be large suggests 
another possibility. It might not be 
necessary to wait upon philanthropy to 
put the plan into operation. If a sufficient 
number of determined earnest-minded 
young men would band themselves to¬ 
gether to accept money upon the general 
terms here suggested, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that investors would not be 
wanting who would consider the guaran¬ 
tee sufficiently good to warrant their ad¬ 
vancing the money at a low rate of inter¬ 
est. Such an organization would involve 
careful investigation into the characters 
of its candidates for membership, and con¬ 
siderable faith in human nature. But 
the writer believes that the conditions 
could be met, and that the chief difficulty 
to be overcome in initiating the plan 
would be in the establishment of a means 
of communication among those who 
would be glad to avail themselves of its 
advantages. 


JUNIATALAND 

’Tis a fit home for the muses: The stream like a ribbon of silver 
Winds through the mountains and meadows or ripples in laughter amomg them, 
Breaks through a gap in the Tussey, and smiles at the rocks that hang threat’ning, 
Glides smoothly and silently on through the broad level plains of Oneida, 

Resting, it seems, from the labor and toil of its mountainous journey. 

’Tis a fit home for the artist: The hills tower in splendor around her, 

Lift their great mass to the skies and catch the first beams of the morning, 

Paint their broad slopes in rich hues, and change with the change of the seasons. 
Gay in the Spring and the Fall, and bleak with the frosts of cold Winter, 

Ever a scene of delight and a source of enchantment in nature. 

’Tis a fit home for the student: The seat for a college of thinkers, 

Who, quitting the din of the mart and the clash of the world’s noisy progress, 
Repair to this shrine on the hills and sip the rich nectar of learning, 

Delve in the lore of the ancients and ponder o’er problems of ethics, 

Building in mind and in soul for the contests with sin which await them. 


C. C. J. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 

With this issue of the Echo, the first 
for 1900, we are glad to acknowledge a 
number of new exchanges. All college 
journals find a welcome greeting at our 
doors and although many new ones have 
come to us, we are sorry that several of 
our fellow journals whose pages we have 
enjoyed for the last few years are missing 
from our table. 

Cornell has refused to meet Pennsyl¬ 
vania in debate this year under the agree¬ 
ment in force during the past two years. 
The objection is made to the eligibility of 
Pennsylvania men in the department of 
philosophy to enter the annual contest. 

In the annual debate between Harvard 
and Princeton the former has been de¬ 
clared - victorious. The question was, 
Resolved, That the English claims in 
the controversy with the South African 
Republic are justifiable. 

The University of Chicago received a 
New Year’s gift of $3,370,000. 

The Laurentian is a well edited college 
journal and to lovers of fiction, “David 
Harum—The Worth of His Manhood” 
in the December issue is decidedly inter¬ 
esting. 

The Southern Collegian hails from one 
of the oldest schools in Virginia, Wash¬ 
ington and Dee University. Its short, 
spicy articles rank it among the first on 
our list of exchanges. The cut of the 
University grounds and buildings on the 
cover-page of the December number, per¬ 
haps illustrative of the article, “Winter 
in Old Virginia, ” makes that issue very 
attractive. 

The two Shakesperian articles, “The 
Character of Hamlet,” and “The Tem¬ 
pest” in the Central Collegian deserve 
special commendation. 


President Elliot of Harvard recently 
advised the students to thus proportion 
their day: study, ten hours; sleep, eight; 
exercise, two; social duties, one; meals, 
three.— Ex. 

The trustees of the Northfield, Mass, 
seminary have issued an appeal to the 
world to provide funds for the schools of 
the late Rev. Dwight U. Moody. There 
is annually a requirement of about $125,- 
000 and a fund of $3,000,000 is asked for 
to perpetuate the work. 

Syracuse University has recently re¬ 
ceived an endowment of $40,000 for a 
Professorship in English Bible and $25,- 
000 for repairs in observatory and for 
salary to professor in astronomy 

We are glad to welcome to our table 
the first number of Rays of Light from 
McPherson College. A special interest 
clusters about the work of that place since 
one of our graduates appears on the 
Faculty. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary¬ 
land was held at the State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., on December 1 and 2. 
Some of the strongest talent of the 
American colleges participated. Papers 
were presented on the following three 
topics: the aim of teaching philosophy in 
colleges, finiform entrance requirements 
with a joint board of examiners, and the 
transition from school to college. A very 
strong paper by Professor Butler of 
Columbia on the second topic is published 
in the January number of the “Educa¬ 
tional Review.” 

The Christmas number of the Ursinus 
College Bulletin contains an excellent 
half-toned engraving of the college cam¬ 
pus with Bomberger Memorial Hall in 
the fore-ground. 
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The Roanoke Collegian comes from one 
of the most popular colleges in the South 
and its columns reflect praise upon the 
institution. Besides several literary arti¬ 
cles which it always contains, it possesses 
a certain life which is indicative of a 
healthful college spirit. “College 
Friendships” in the December issue can 
be appreciated only by a true college stu¬ 
dent. 

Bowdoin College has dropped the re¬ 
quirement of Greek for the A. B. degree. 

Mr. Bliss Perry, the author, formerly 
of the department of Literature, Prince¬ 
ton, is now editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

A cherished tradition of the under¬ 
graduates of Bryn Mawr College is the 
one which requires that each year the 
sophomore class give to each member of 
the freshman class a lantern, the Bryn 
Mawr symbol, to light her on her difficult 
way through college. The custom origi¬ 
nated in the old days when “the only 
lantern in Bryn Mawr” was the one at 
the entrance of the campus. The presen¬ 
tation is made about a month after the 
opening of college, and the evening is 
made merry with song and cheer in the 
beautiful Bryn Mawr. 

Of the many tributes tendered to the 
great American, George Washington, on 
the xooth anniversity of his death, those 
of Judge Pennypacker - in the college 
chapel of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Doctor McMaster before the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Historical Society are worthy of 
special mention. Provost Harrison also 
stated that in 1783, shortly after the 
Revolution, the University bestowed upon 
Washington its highest honors, the de¬ 
gree DD.D. Judge Pennypacker be¬ 
gan thus: “From your studies of Darwin 
and Spencer, you have learned that 
every growth depends upon two things, 


character and environment. Though 
Washington was born along the banks of 
the Potomac, and died at Mount Vernon, 
for those achievements which have affect¬ 
ed the institutions of men for all time 
there was needed another sun than that 
of Virginia, other waters than those of 
the Rappahannock, other breezes, the 
keener winds of the Alleghenies, than the 
soft zephyrs of the Chesapeake. Dike 
Franklin from Massachusetts, Morris 
from Maryland and Albert Gallatin from 
Switzerland, it was necessary for the ac¬ 
complishment of his great work for 
George Washington to come to Pennsyl¬ 
vania. ’ ’ 

Princeton received nearly $500,000 
during the last collegiate year, of which 
$100,000 is for a dormitory, $100,000 for 
a professorship in English, $100,000 for 
a chair in politics, and $85,000 toward a 
chair in history. Cornell recently receiv¬ 
ed about $300,000 endowment. Western 
Reserve University received $30,000 to¬ 
ward the erection of a chapel for the Col¬ 
lege for Women. Trinity College will 
build a new hall of Natural History, 
Dartmouth a new dormitory, and Wilson 
College a new gymnasium. 

DWIGHT L. MOODY 

The world-wide pulsations of an intense 
life-centre have ceased to emenate from 
the Spirit-filled soul of the irresistable 
preacher; but the vibrations of his loving 
heart which have struck responsive 
chords the world around may still be felt 
in the lives of many noble men and wo¬ 
men; and who shall measure the in¬ 
fluence ? Mr. Moody was loved by the 
Christian students of all lands, for all 
knew him as one who loved them—loved 
them for the brilliant promise of their 
young lives, and for their co-operation in 
the cause of human uplift. He was not 
an idol among us but a father to us, a 
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spiritual force, simple, plain, and power¬ 
ful, enthusing and at the same time 
teaching those who journeyed to his 
schools, read his books, or took his sug¬ 
gestive courses. Seldom does a man who 
has not pursued a course of scholastic 
training command such absolutely univer¬ 
sal respect and admiration among school¬ 
men as Mr. Moody commanded, enjoyed, 
and enjoyed unselfishly. From prepara¬ 
tory student to university president his 
name had come to be known as if he had 
been the preacher of the inter-collegiate 
world, for such he was by virtue of his 
own inherent force. When the religious 
movement among the colleges of the 
world has come to have the fulfillment of 
which its already marvelous prosperity is 
only the promise, when colleges shall no 
longer be looked upon as breeders of im¬ 
moral ideals and skeptic notions, when 
the appellation ‘college man’ shall be 
synonymous with ‘Christian young man,’ 
then will the name of Mr. Moody occupy 
the place historically that it now occupies 
in the minds of some of us who have met 
him face to face, known his life, and en¬ 
joyed some taste at least of his zeal and 
inspiration. 

GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 

B. F. Ranck, ’97, and Miss Nettie 
Myers of Altoona were married December 
12th. They will reside at Hancock, 
where Mr. Ranck is principal of the 
schools. 

Pearl Lehman, Elizabeth Rinehart, 
Grace Hertzler, Rachael Shuss, Harry 
Coder and Banks Myers entered this 
term for junior work. The class of 1901 
promises to be the largest in the history 
of the school. About thirty new students 
entered at the opening of the term for 
work in the different departments. 


Isaac E. Holsinger, a student last 
Spring, visited his cousin Emmert Rep- 
logle December i6th-i7th. He is teach¬ 
ing in one of the Bedford county schools 
and looks forward with pleasing anticipa¬ 
tion to the spring term, when he intends 
to renew his studies at Juniata. 

A very pretty wedding took place in 
Loysburg, Bedford county on Christmas 
day, when Charles A. Studebaker, ’98, 
and Miss Louisa Hersberger were join¬ 
ed in matrimony. The newly-wedded 
couple will make their future home in 
Tippecanoe, Ohio. 

J. J. Shaffer, ’96, and Miss Clara G. 
Rieman were married at the home of the 
bride near Berlin, Pa., December 24th. 
They are living at Windber, where Mr. 
Shaffer has charge of the schools. 

Cards are out announcing the wedding 
of Mr. J. C. Summers and Miss Irene 
Kurtz January 16th. The Echo sends 
congratulations to all the friends who 
have entered or are about to enter the 
hymeneal state. 

Darrell Hollopeter, a former student, 
and his brother Mervin of Rockton, Pa., 
spent a few days the latter part of last 
term with their friend Walter Brubaker. 

Dr. G. W. A. Lyon has resigned his 
position as principal of the Huntingdon 
High School. He will make his future 
home in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he in¬ 
tends to take charge of the estate of his 
deceased father. 

We are glad to note that J. A. Chil- 
cote, who was here several spring terms, 
is improving, after a severe attack of ty¬ 
phoid fever. He had been at wook near 
Pittsburg and was obliged to spend 
Christmas week in the hospital. His at¬ 
tendant physician, in a letter to Professor 
Swigart, says, in his worst times of sick¬ 
ness he would talk of Juniata. 
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Professor Etnmert and his wife were 
called to their old home near Hagerstown, 
Md. to attend the funeral of Mrs. Em- 
mert’s father. 

. H. C. Estep, formerly a student, called 
on his brother George, December 23d. 

Professor Myers left the college January 
6th to attend an institute at Windber and 
to deliver a lecture in the evening. 

E. C. Eickholtz, a student four years 
ago, is book-keeper for a large firm in 
Philadelphia. 

Professor Swigart officiated in the 
dedication of the new church at Yellow 
Creek, Bedford county, December 31st. 
He reports a pleasant and inspiring meet¬ 
ing. 

W. H. Reed, who is a student at State 
College called on old acquaintances at 
the college while on his way home for 
the Christmas vacation. 

I. B. Book, ’96, ’00, visited Duncan- 
non where his brother W. I. Book, ’96, 
is principal of the high school. Among 
the good features of the work he men¬ 
tions the high school lecture course or¬ 
ganized lately at that place. This is in¬ 
deed a commendable feature in public 
school work, where the best talent is 
brought before the high school student. 
Among the lectures obtained for the 
course we notice our own Professor Ellis 
of Philadelphia. 

William C. Detrick of Bloomer, Ohio, 
is preparing to enter Juniata in the 
Spring. 

Dr. Harry B. F. Fetterhoof, ’95, who 
graduated in the Mahnemann Medical 
College, Philadelphia, last May, has lo¬ 
cated in his home town (Huntingdon) 
and will be glad-to see any of his friends 
at his office, opposite Westbrook’s ice 
cream parlor. 


Peter Hoffman visited his son Norman 
December 22nd. 

Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh made 
a trip to Cambridge, Mass, during the 
holiday vacation. He stopped at Phila¬ 
delphia, Media, and other places along the 
route, and also visited Professor F. A. 
McKenzie at his home at Lansdowne. 

Matthew T. Moomaw, ’98, who is now 
in the office of the United States Naval 
Constructor at Norfolk, Virginia, spent 
his Christmas vacation in Waynesboro, Pa. 

R. A. Zentmyer, ’82, the genial ‘count¬ 
ry gentleman’ whom we all are privileged 
to welcome at least upon Commencement 
occasions sends a New Year’s greeting to 
his friends. 

The following persons entered their 
names for the first time on Juniata’s roll, 
the beginning of the term: J. H. Ellis, 
Baltimore, Md., Jos. H. Jones, McVey- 
town, Pa., R. W. Miller, Petersburg, 
Pa., John Hanawalt, McVeytown, Pa., 
Mordecai Henry, Cottage, Pa., Frank 
W. Brown, Airy Dale, Pa., Benton Pet¬ 
erson, Franklinville, Pa., William Hol- 
lenbaugh, Newton Hamilton, Pa., S. F. 
Barclay, Bedford, Pa., John P. Espy, 
Birmingham, Pa., Michael Cassel, Pal- 
myra, Pa., Ralph Arnold, Burning Bush, 
Pa., Walter Myers, Lewistown, Pa., 
Harvey Geib, Richland Station, Pa., 
David Brillhart, Logansville, Pa., Nellie 
Shallenberger, Dawson, Pa., Laura 
Speicher, Sipesville, Pa., Albert S. 
Strohm, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., MissGutshall 
and Mr. Shriner, Huntingdon, Pa., J. 
C. Miller, Frankstown, Pa. Besides the 
persons mentioned above the following 
persons have begun the course in music: 
Mable Isenberg, Edna Shock, Harriet 
Maize, Mary Steel, Misses Snyder and 
Greist, all of Huntingdon, Pa. Among 
the old students who came back for work 
this term we notice Rida J. Miller, Neff’s 
Mills, Pa., and S. B. Myers, Feree, Pa. 
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Items 

Our Saturday evening chapel exercises 
are becoming an interesting feature of 
our work. On January 6th Professor I. 
Harvey Brumbaugh gave an inspiring 
talk on the Transition Period in young 
people’s lives. Our years at school are 
our transition periods. Our friends ex¬ 
pect a change in our lives when we get 
home. This is the time to change from 
a romping boy to an energetic young 
man, from a giggling school girl to a 
sedate young lady. 

Both of the societies have had their 
first public meeting. The programs 
showed good preparation. All of the 
new students have been approached on 
the subject of joining society and advised 
of their dangerous condition while stand¬ 
ing on neutral ground; and if they fail to 
enter the realm of these enterprising so¬ 
cieties, it will not be because they have 
not been forwarned: nearly all have al¬ 
ready made up their minds and joined 
one or the other of the societies. 

The old saying, “there’s nothing so 
grand in this wide, wide world as a ride 
in a railway car,” does not apply in all 
cases. The ’bus line in Huntingdon is 
an entire success. As to jolting, there is 
no end of it, and as the noise of the 
wheels, mingling with that of the rattling 
windows and the crack of the driver’s 
whip, floats out on the evening air, one 
is reminded of the pioneer days of Juniata 
Valley, when the stage-coach-and-four 
made its regular rounds. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stock¬ 
holders of Juniata College for the election 
of Trustees and the transaction of other 
business will be held in the college build¬ 
ings on Monday, February 19th, 1900. 
It is hoped that a large number of stock¬ 
holders will be present at this meeting. 


A full meeting of all resident and non¬ 
resident members of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees has also been arranged for on the 
same day. 

Since the weather has made it imprac¬ 
ticable to indulge in the usual out-door 
sports, one is attracted by the happy 
shouts of the skaters as they glide over 
the smooth ice on the Juniata river west 
of college. 

Class ol ’97 

Through the columns of the Echo 
each member of the class of ’97 wishes 
first to extend to every other one of 
' ‘The industrous two dozen’ ’ greetings for 
the New Year, and to then tell what 
they are doing and where they are. I 
imagine some one has already wondered 
who has put the new construction on our 
motto—“industry.”’ It is H. C. Keim, 
our poet. He seems to be trying to do 
his part to verify the new title for he 
says he is leaching the Grammar school 
in Harmonyville near Smedley Pa., his 
home. He expects to return to college 
during the coming year. Jennie Dome 
says that a two minute walk from her 
home, number 536 George St., Norris¬ 
town, takes her into her school-room, 
where she is trying to win and to hold 
the hearts of fifty-five “six year olds.” 
J. S. Stephenson, now in the University 
of Pennsylvania Dental School, hears 
from and sees some of the class-mates 
occasionally and thinks yet that we had 
an ideal class. He sends stamps for the 
Echo. J. M. Hartzler is teaching his 
home school at Allensville, Pa. Viola 
Workman Myers has a private school on 
College Hill attended only by little Lois 
and her playthings. Lida Johnson is 
conducting a private school too, though 
not on such a strictly private plan, in 
Uniontown, her home. F. D. Anthony 
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is in business in Waynesboro, and along 
with this he attends faithfully to the 
ministerial duties that are assigned to 
him from time to time. He seems to 
enjoy life there partly because he meets 
so many whose hearts are endeared to 
Juniata. The two other Waynesboro 
members of ’97’s class are yet attending 
college. Bessie Rohrer is working hard, 
and J. B. Emmert certainly does not 
come far short of this record. You have 
all heard that Benj. P. Ranck was mar¬ 
ried recently: he is teaching and preach¬ 
ing at Pleasant Ridge. J. A. Zook 
abandoned the study of medicine after 
pursuing it for two years. He is now 
preparing to take charge of the Old 
Homestead at Belleville. Rhoda Swigart 
is in training at the University ox Penn¬ 
sylvania hospital and enjoys life 
thoroughly. Howard Myers has a pleas¬ 
ant position in the Juniata High School. 
He has the advanced work. The class 
will ever be grateful to him for his effic¬ 
ient work in the publishing of their book 
—“Reaves of Industry.” W. M. Boss- 
erma-n also teaches in the Juniata High 
School. He visited the college recently. 
He thinks of taking a course in Phar¬ 
macy soon. Esther Fuller, prehaps 
fearing that her message might be miscon¬ 
strued, did not send it. So far as we can 
learn she is industriously engaged at 
home in Mt. Union. Cyrus Replogle 
says he joined hands with one of the fair 
sex sometime ago, and they are living 
happily in a cozy little home on Pitt St., 
Pittsburg, where he is a clerk for the 
Carnegie Steel Company. He asks if 
the ivy has covered the tower walls yet. 
He must have lived a long time in the 
three years since his graduation. The 
ivy has made a reasonable growth and 
bids fair to meet the requirements of the 
picture that our fancy made on that day 
when we planted it—that Juniata should 


someday have an “Ivy mantled tower.” 
J. M. Pittenger is industriously pursuing 
the course in Arts at Juniata. W. R. 
Reopold has a good position as teacher in 
Rewistown. Rettie Shuss is the busy 
Miss of the Valley Mill School. F. A. 
Whittaker teaches near Huntingdon and 
occasionally visits the college. M. R. 
Pressel is a machinist in Altoona. Rob¬ 
ert Watson is a senior in the course in 
Arts at the college. Elizabeth Rosen- 
berger is working on the same course. 
John Burget is in business in the “smoky 
city” of Western Pennsylvania. 

Industry our clover symbols, 

Well do we that symbol bear; 

Honor to the honest toilers, 

Workers welcome everywhere. 

And as now we’ve stem’d the conflicts, 
That our years of toil do hold, 

We have learned that honest effort 
Does to us success unfold. 

Then with joy we hail the New Year: 

Tet us hope for many more; 

Battle bravely with life’s problems 
Till we meet on yonder shore. 

The Smith Sisters—Concert 

We as college students realize more 
and more what a truly good lecture or a 
concert of the best music means to our 
better selves every time we hear one 
such. They lift us out of the busy, 
sometimes monotynous, every day 
course, and our aesthetic natures are 
quickened in a way that reading even 
the best literature or rendering our most 
studied tones cannot. On the evening of 
December 8th, the Aerial Sextette— 
known also as The Smith Sisters—gave 
to the people on College Hill and to many 
of their friends from the town a beautiful 
message both in song and reading. We 
hope that this was not our last opportun¬ 
ity to hear these splendid entertainers, 
and that they may come to us again. 
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Vacation Snap-shops 

The amateur might have caught Edgar 
Nininger partaking of the hospitality of 
friends in Somerset county; Dessa Miller 
sleighing over Bedford county hills; W. 
L. Shafer in his study, number 143, Stu¬ 
dent’s Hall, lost in reveries for a new 
story; Zella Funk and Bessie Rohrer 
entertaining friends in Waynesboro; 
Philip Markley eating turkey at home 
and abroad; J. M. Pittenger at Charles 
Studebaker’s wedding wishing he might 
have one like it; Dove Sauble greeting 
old friends in Baltimore; two snaps 
would have revealed Miss Nellie McVey, 
first in Elizabethtown with Miss Minnie 
Will and next in Philadelphia; George 
Reber viewing his father’s broad acres; 
Lewis Keini exercising the family nag; 
Irene Frocke telling of Juniata wonder¬ 
land; Katherine Ivory in the family cir¬ 
cle; Frank Weber reading his beloved 
Xenophon; C. C. Johnson braving the 
storms of Somerset and Fayette counties; 
Mabel Snavely making an occasional call 
on College Hill; Frank Groff and Willis 
Heisey waiting for a snow; Ralph Greg¬ 
ory at home wishing for school to begin; 
Ethel McCarthey having a happy time in 
general; Miss Bertha Fahrney and Miss 
Emma Keeney staying near the college; 
I. Bruce Book with his feet under his 
mother’s table; Elizabeth Rosenberger 
taking “views afoot” in Philadelphia; 
David Brilhart packing his trunk for 
Juniata and his brother Jake wishing he 
were coming along; Claude Carney at 
home of course; Horace Wells at home 
but anxiously waiting to greet old friends 
at Juniata; Mary Schindel not caring 
if school keeps or not; Sannie and El¬ 
lis Shelly moving in the home circle 
once again; Milton Reifsnyder coasting 
down the sunnj’-side of a Bedford county 
hill; Maude Stoner, Mattie Weybright, 


Florence and Susie Englar eating Mary¬ 
land cake; Roy Richard at home wishing 
vacation would last always; The Baker 
brothers of Waynesboro extending vaca¬ 
tion a week; Effie Weaver entertaining 
her chum Willye Idleman; Katharine 
Shreiner and Adelia Landis enjoying 
vacation to the full in their Lancas¬ 
ter county homes; Elizabeth Trout at 
home in her favorite city; Harry Ray 
and J. C. Domer trying the realities of 
vacation on College Hill; Anna Det- 
weiler resting in Big Valley; Sudie Em- 
mert and her brother Jesse both glad to 
be at home in Waynesboro; Lida Bleak- 
ney happy at home; then last but not 
least of the snaps the amateur caught 
was the great candy pull in the “Lower 
Regions” or the college kitchen. In this 
picture among the faces are Professor 
Saylor, Professor and Mrs. Hoover, Mrs. 
Coble and Esther Coble, Professor and 
Mrs. Hodges and Grace and Florence 
Hodges, Professor D. C. Reber, Madilla 
Moyer, and in fact all who remained 
here over the holidays. 

The Bands and the 
Missionary Society 

It has been for some time a question as 
to how the religious work among the 
young people of the college might be 
placed on a more systematic basis. A 
plan to put this work into the care of the 
presidents of the College Bands was for¬ 
mulated by one of the members of the 
Boys’ Band. A meeting of a number of 
young people was called and after due 
consideration it was decided at a second 
meeting on December the twelfth that 
the president of the Young People’s Mis¬ 
sionary Society, together with the presi¬ 
dents of the Bands, should form a com¬ 
mittee that should see that the work in 
the many phases that present themselves 
about here be carried out to the best ad- 
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vantage. In order that this might be 
done most efficiently it was suggested 
that these three chairmen together with 
the several committees that they shall 
appoint meet once a month, and it was 
also recommended that these committee 
meetings partake of the nature of conse¬ 
cration meetings. 

Nineteen-hundred Opens 

The century now closing has witnessed 
both the beginning and the downfall of- 
some institutions; of other institutions it 
has seen the work begun in previous 
years carried on in more eminent success; 
and of still other institutions it has seen 
the noble beginnings, and has been the 
truest helper in tiding them over their 
difficult, unknown, and sometimes irk¬ 
some courses. Of the latter class Juniata 
College is one; and this child, now manly 
grown, owes much to the past century for 
the faithful tutelage she has afforded in 
the affairs of life. As the school enters 
the last year of the century it is not with 
a hesitating step but with characteristic, 
steady, sure tread and with confidence 
that the future will be worthy of the past. 
Already within the college walls are 
heard echoes of strange voices and strange 
foot-falls mingled with those we were ac¬ 
customed to hear; and new, bright faces 
greet us in hall and class-room. All this 
but reminds us of past years and assures 
us that the bright prospect of this year 
evinced by the large number of new stu¬ 
dents is a harbinger of .success to the 
coming years. 

To the new students already among us 
and also to those who are yet to enter 
this year we would say welcome! thrice 
welcome! For the few who were unable 
to return for work in the new year we 
would speak a word of regret and wish 
them the good fortune of attending col¬ 
lege again, with a hearty invitation to re¬ 
turn to Juniata. 


"INFLUENCE” OR “MERIT”? 

G. W. SNAVELY 

Many young people at the threshold of 
a business career feel themselves handi¬ 
capped because they do not have what 
they call a “pull.” That is to say, they 
think it is practically impossible for them 
to secure a foothold or advancement in 
the business world because they do not 
have a relative or a friend in a position of 
influence who will take sufficient interest 
in their welfare to secure for them 
certain privileges and opportunities. So 
thoroughly are they imbued with this 
idea that they feel discouraged from 
making any further efforts along the line 
of self-improvement and consider them¬ 
selves quite unable to break away from 
their present environment. Young men 
and women who are of such opinion are 
doing themselves a great wrong and are 
pursuing a course which will in the 
future bring to them many* regrets; and 
they will find themselves at a greater and 
greater disadvantage as the years go by. 
The positions that are worth having are 
not obtained through “influence.” A 
good business man is not apt to place 
much faith in the stability and progressive 
spirit of a young man who seeks his con¬ 
fidence through “influence.” A young 
man to be successful to-day must stand 
by himself and win his way upon the 
merits of his own work. 

And while on this general subject we 
might say a word to the young men who 
lay so much stress upon “letters of 
recommendation.” There are undoubt¬ 
edly times when a letter of recommen¬ 
dation from the right person has been 
helpful. Influence has aided some men, 
but we merely echo the opinion of exper¬ 
ienced business men when we say there 
is a vast amount of undue importance 
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attached to “influence” and “letters of 
recommendation. ” 

Let one take the trouble to look over 
the situation to-day and make a few in¬ 
quiries and he or she will be surprised 
how few of the good positions in the 
business world were obtained by influ¬ 
ence of any sort whatever. The oppor¬ 
tunities which are worth anything to¬ 
day come to a young man by his own 
efforts, and the keen business man places 
more value upon the possibilities of a 
young man who seeks a position with 
him on his own responsibility- than he 
who hands him a letter of recommen¬ 
dation. 

PSALMS-METHOD OF STUDY 

AMOS H. HAINES 

In taking up the study of the Psalms, 
something should be said of method. 
How can we tell when a psalm was com¬ 
posed? How determine its author? In 
answer it should be said there cannot 
always be certainity about these matters. 
We must give place to reasonable prob¬ 
ability. The following are some of the 
processes by which conclusions are 
formed. 

1. The first test is that of tradition. 
Tradition has its value. It has given 
titles to a number of the psalms as seen 
in our English Bible. If these titles are 
reliable, the authorship of two-thirds of 
the psalms is settled in advance. These 
titles are older than the Septuagint. 
The Synogogue preserved no traditions 
that help us to understand them. These 
titles are preserved, for the most part, 
with the older psalms, the newer ones 
are, in the main, lacking in titles. A 
few scholars receive the titles as unquest¬ 
ionably corrcet, but the balance of modern 
opinion is against them. Modern schol¬ 
arship claims that these titles are of a 


later age than the psalms, and are the 
result of such higher criticism as was 
then in use; that is, they show the result 
of the effort of good men to judge from 
the contents of a psalm the intent and 
personality of the author, and the occa¬ 
sion of his composition. Some titles are 
claimed to be correct, others manifestly 
incorrect. For the most part we have as 
much data for our use as the authors of 
the titles had for their use. When the 
title and contents of a psalm agree, the 
title should be received with great rever¬ 
ence. When the two disagree, it is to 
the psalm and not to the title that we 
must look for information. 

2. There is the grammatical test. 
The question is asked, is the language of 
this psalm the language of the period in 
which the supposed author lived? This, 
although not always absolutely reliable, 
is of some help. When we find words of 
Egyptian derivation in the ninetieth 
psalm, this is a proof of its great age and 
antiquity. When Aramaic expressions 
are found in a psalm, this is proof that 
the use of the Hebrew language had 
begun to decay.- The possible corruption 
of the text, also a lack of contemporan¬ 
eous literature with which to. compare, 
render this test not always certain. 

3. There is the test of style. This 
counts for much. John and Paul were 
two New Testament writers. One need 
only to compare their writings to see how 
different they are as to style of writing. 
The style of psalm xc, which was writ¬ 
ten by Moses is very different from the 
style of psalm xxiv which was written 
by David. As we know, some psalms 
were written at the time of the exile, 
others at the time of the restoration. If 
we compare these two groups, we notice 
a marked difference in style. 

4- There is the test of the theological 
doctrines of a psalm. This may be illus- 
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trated by hymn writers and their hymns. 
Charles Wesley distinctly sets forth the 
theology of Methodism in the hymns he 
. wrote. Isaac Watts reflects in his 
hymns the doctrines of Calvinism. The 
hymns of any period reflect the theol¬ 
ogy of that period. The revelation 
of God to man has been progressive. 
When, therefore, we find a psalm with a 
dim revelation of God as its background, 
we contrast it with one of a more full and 
perfect and clear revelation of God. The 
inference is, that the psalm giving the 
clearer revelation of God is the later. 
Again, when we find a psalm that indi¬ 
cates that man’s condition in this life is 
not influenced in any way by the concep¬ 
tion of a future life, we infer that such a 
psalm is earlier than one which teaches 
the doctrine of vicarious suffering or 
suggests the truth of immortality, When 
we find a prophet giving out some great 
prophetic doctrine of a period, and we 
also find a psalm emphasizing the same 
doctrine, remembering the close relation 
of psalmody and prophecy, of preaching 
and singing, we may expect to find the 
psalm of the same period, as the proph¬ 
ecy. 

5. There is the historic test, or test 
of internal evidence. When we find a 
historic situation indicated in a psalm, 
we feel quite confident that the psalm 
originated in some such event as it 
describes. The historical books of the 
Old Testament are of much help to us in 
placing the psalms in their proper place. 
Further aid is given by the sermons of 
the Old Testament prophets, a number of 
which give the attendant circumstances. 


A very meagre history of the decline and 
fall of Judah is given in the closing 
chapters of 2 Kings. This may be much 
extended by a study of the sermons of 
Jeremiah and Ezekial. 

These tests shed some light on the 
authorship of the psalms. We must re¬ 
member, however, that our results are 
but probably correct. We must also 
remember that these sacred lyrics cover 
many centuries, and are thought to in¬ 
clude psalms from the time of Moses, the 
man of God, down to the days of the 
Maccabean princes. Thus they appear 
to extend over a thousand years. The 
Psalter, therefore, is the growth of cen¬ 
turies. Its authors were men of various 
degrees of culture and with varying 
views of the Kingdom ol God. Some 
wrote with a clear perception of God’s 
providence, others cried out from the 
depths and darkness of soul. Not all 
the psalms were written for the purpose 
of instruction. Very often the authors 
felt the need of instruction and were 
themselves crying for light on the quest¬ 
ions on which their words have since 
been used as proof texts. We shall best 
understand the psalms if we bear in mind 
that the collection was the hymn book of 
the Jewish people and that it grew as our 
hymn books grow. Keeping these facts 
in mind, also what was said in the Nov¬ 
ember Number of the Echo, ’99, on 
“Hebrew Poetry and the Psalms,’’ it 
must be evident that it is no easy task to 
formulate an intelligent historic and lit¬ 
erary back-ground from which to study 
the book of Psalms. 
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EDITORIAL 

HE TERM of Bible Study now in 
progress at Juniata is the most suc¬ 
cessful and helpful that has yet been 
held. There are quite a number of earn¬ 
est students, men and women of age and 
experience in the work of the minis try, 
and in Sunday School teaching, in atten¬ 
dance, as well as those younger in years 
who are desirous of attaining to the best 
in their work. All the lectures and 
evening services are well attended, and 
contribute to the value of the course of 
instruction. 

T he trustees of the college are al¬ 
ways on the alert when the comfort 
and safety of the students are concerned, 
and deserve the gratitude of all for their 
watchful care of those under their charge. 

A trained nurse, a woman of excellent 
judgment, sufficient knowledge, and the 
qualities of mind and heart to fit her for 
the position, has been provided to care 
for those who may be sick, and advise 
those who are indisposed, under the phy¬ 
sician’s direction. 

The noise and bustle of the work of the 
school made it uncomfortable for any 


who were sick and obliged to remain in 
their rooms, so a suite of rooms was set 
apart on the lower floor of Eadies’ Hall 
for the accommodation of those indis¬ 
posed. 

This arrangement was not satisfactory, 
and during the present term a neat little 
cottage of three rooms was erected back 
of the Eadies’ Hall and separated from 
the other buildings, devoted wholly to 
the accommodation of the sick, or indis¬ 
posed. 

In this building they can be kept quiet, 
and free from all annoyance of noise or 
any disturbance; and to this all those who 
are so sick as not to be able to go to class, 
or continue their work, are taken, and 
placed under the care of the nurse, and 
the physician if necessary. 

This cottage or Infirmary is provided 
with steam heat, and plenty of light. It 
is neat, airy, and kept scrupulously clean. 
It contains four beds, but this is not 
enough. An addition is needed to ac¬ 
commodate two more beds, a room for 
the nurse, and a bath room. 

The trustees do not feel that the funds 
necessary to make the needed addi¬ 
tions to this department can be diverted 
from the other departments, and we now 
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make this appeal for the needed funds, to 
complete this much appreciated part of 
the equipment of the college. 

Five hundred dollars are needed, and 
could be expended in a way that would 
be a great relief from all anxiety, on the 
part of parents and friends of the stu¬ 
dents. It is to be hoped that this appeal 
will reach enough great-hearted philan¬ 
thropic persons, who will give from fifty 
dollars up, to aggregate a sufficient sum 
to enable us to carry out the plans for the 
better care of those who are sick, among 
us, from time to time. 

Who will lead in this good work ? 
Any contribution to this fund will be kept 
separate from all others and applied only 
to the purpose for which it is con¬ 
tributed. A more important appeal has 
never been made in connection with the 
educational work at Huntingdon. Who 
will, now, be the first to heed the appeal, 
and respond? 

COLLEGE SPIRIT 

AMOS H. HAINES 

A few years ago, while sitting in the 
lecture room of Ex-President Dwight of 
Yale University, I heard him give ex¬ 
pression to the following: ‘ ‘The members 
of every class about to be graduated from 
college think that college spirit will de¬ 
cline and possibly die out, after they 
have left their Alma Mater." What do 
the words of this.distinguished gentleman 
mean ? They simply mean that a num¬ 
ber of young men, during four years of 
association together as fellow students 
and classmates, have become so interested 
in and concerned for each others welfare, 
also for the welfare of the institution in 
which they have studied, that, to their 
own minds, such mutual devotion for 
one another and their environments can¬ 
not possibly exist in another group of 


young men. I know not how better to 
define college spirit than by what is im¬ 
plied in the foregoing. 

This devotion of spirit, has, as a rule, 
its exceptions. There are a few in al¬ 
most every graduating class, especially of 
the larger colleges, who, for some reason, 
do not catch the real spirit of the college, 
or perhaps they allow a difference of 
sentiment to-mar and disturb this una- 
nimity of spirit. I well remember the 
class day exercises of my own college 
class. On that day, a number of the 
class, because of a secret society squabble, 
refused to join or take part in the class 
day exercises. This was unfortunate. 
It was one of the things, although com¬ 
ing as it did at the close of the course, 
that had its influence on college spirit. 

When, may it be asked, does college 
spirit begin ? Or, to approach the ques¬ 
tion from a somewhat different point of 
view, when does a foreigner, who wishes 
to become an American citizen, become a 
citizen of our great commonwealth? 
Some one will answer, when he declares 
his allegiance and procures his naturali¬ 
zation papers. True, according to the 
strict interpretation of the law. On the 
other hand, however, according to actual 
content, he becomes a citizen when he 
decides to take the necessary steps which 
will secure for him the rights and privi¬ 
leges of a law abiding citizen. So it is 
when a young man contemplates and be¬ 
gins to arrange for a collegiate course of 
study. He then begins to breathe some¬ 
thing of the real college spirit. Some 
may say this cannot be. Psychologically, 
however, I think it can be proved to be 
true. 

During the past two decades, there has 
been, perhaps, as great a change of opin¬ 
ion among college students, as to what 
constitutes real and actual college spirit, 
as there has been upon any other subject 
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in college circles. The college graduate, 
of but little past middle age, remembers 
that when a freshman, loyalty to college 
life was emphasized by such expressions 
as hazing, rushing, unlimited devotion to 
some Greek-letter secret society, feats of 
physical strength between the sophomore 
and freshman classes. In our day, we 
are happy to say, the sentiment as to 
what constitutes college spirit has mater¬ 
ially changed. Hazing, I believe, has 
been generally prohibited by college 
management; rushing has been prohibit¬ 
ed by some colleges, and should be by 
all; much of the life of the secret societies 
is of a questionable character, and strong¬ 
ly-discouraged by some educators and 
college presidents; much of the contest of 
lower classmen is no longer of the 
mediaeval and semi-barbarous nature. 
The contests to-day, are, for the most 
part, of a friendly and good-natured in¬ 
tellectual character, while those of a 
physical nature are regulated by good 
sense and by a proper athletic propor¬ 
tion. 

Thus we see there has been a marked 
change, and we believe an advance in 
what constitutes true college spirit. We 
believe, in fact we know, the change has 
been for the better. No one who has 
had a taste of both would exchange the 
new for the old. If one wishes to know 
what specialists are thinking and saying 
along this line let him read the inaugural 
addresses given by college presidents, 
during the past year, also what educators 
are saying at educational meetings and 
alumni banquets. 

Where, to-day, is the emphasis placed, 
not only by professor and teacher, but 
also by a large proportion of the student 
body ? The following is indicative of the 
present day spirit, viz:—Christian char¬ 
acter, Christian manhood, a Christian 
gentleman. In other words, college 


spirit to-day means, be a gentleman in 
college, out of college, in society, among 
ladies, among men, among children, in 
the home. 

One of the most potent factors which 
has brought about this change of senti¬ 
ment relative to college spirit, I believe 
to be The Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation, or what is known at Juniata as 
The Christian Bands. Uike all reforma¬ 
tions, this change has come about by the 
efforts of those most intimately connected 
and concerned, viz., the student body. 
A few principles are gaining ground 
among young men and women in college 
circles. These principles, perhaps, best 
formulate themselves into a few ques¬ 
tions. The question is not so much, 
what can I do for myself, a more or less 
selfish motive, but what can I do for my 
fellow man, and naturally there follows 
the next question, what can I do for 
God ? In fact, the true college spirit of 
to-day is largely a missionary spirit. It 
is a spirit closely allied with The Student 
Volunteer Movement. With this great 
movement, as well as that of the Christ¬ 
ian Endeavor, also of The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, all students should 
become familiar. With this there should 
be associated a historic knowledge of the 
great missionary movements. 

This article has been written, not in a 
spirit to criticise the old nor to boast of 
the new. There is much in college cir¬ 
cles, far short of what it should be. This 
change in college spirit has come about 
in the natural evolution of events. God 
is in the world, directing the affairs and 
destinies of men. College life and spirit 
have their mission to fill, in bringing 
about the consummation of the kingdom 
of the All Wise. Juniata, we believe;, 
will not fall behind in fostering this 
change of sentiment, relative to college 
loyalty and college spirit. 
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ORIGIN OF FEUDALISM 

Read before the January Lyceum 
JESSE B. EMMERT 

In a rapid glance at the history of the 
nations of antiquity one cannot but be 
struck with the preponderance in each of 
some one special principal which formed 
the very ground work upon which the 
nation rested. Where one principal, in 
a state, prevails to the exclusion of all 
others there must be a tendency to stag¬ 
nation in society, Some eastern countries 
to-day may be cited as living examples of 
this truth. 

But in European civilization we find no 
such condition existing. Numerous ele¬ 
ments strove together for the ascendency, 
none ever conquering or being wholly 
conquered. Those easily recognized as 
taking the foreground in this struggle are 
Theocracy, as urged by the church, De¬ 
mocracy, as found in the free cities of 
southern France and in Italy, Monoc¬ 
racy, and Feudalism. Any one or all of 
these present a pleasing and fruitful field 
for research, but it is the latter to which 
we wish to call attention. 

Though feudalism is known to have 
existed and to have played a most import¬ 
ant part in governmental affairs during 
the middle ages, yet scholars are by no 
means agreed as to its origin. Two prin¬ 
cipal views are held of which I shall en¬ 
deavor to give a brief outline: 

One opinion, for a long time almost un¬ 
disputed, is that there seems to have 
been an unbroken succession of these 
forms from the days of the Roman Em¬ 
pire through the Merovingian and Carlo- 
vingian kings to the tenth century. That 
is to say that germs of feudalism existed 
in conditions found in the Roman Em¬ 
pire; and that when the barbarian Ger¬ 
mans poured down upon the Roman terri¬ 
tory they found there the patron and 


client relationship. The client being un¬ 
able to protect himself and his estate from 
the frequent inroads of numerous invad¬ 
ers, would bestow his laud upon some 
powerful neighbor who in turn for such 
grant rendered help to his client in time 
of need. The client cultivated the estate 
as before but gave to his patron some re¬ 
turn for such privilege. As for the rela¬ 
tion of the client to the state, it lay en¬ 
tirely through his patron. 

Among the German tribes there exist¬ 
ed a strong tie of personal devotion which 
bound the warrior to his chief. 

Now the Germans finding these cus¬ 
toms in the society which they conquer¬ 
ed, readily understood and adopted them, 
gradually adding their own ideas. And 
from these sources—Roman methods and 
German spirit—come the forms of the 
feudal system in relation to land and the 
personal connection between lord and 
vassal. 

The great confusion of the times, fre¬ 
quent depredations of marauding parties, 
and the weakness of the general govern¬ 
ment, all tended to encourage holders of 
small estates to fly for support to some 
powerful lord. 

These lords in turn were subject to 
superiors, who were vassals of the king. 
Thus there was, though weak and frail, 
a sort of general organization of society. 
It existed, however, more in theory than 
in reality. 

The other theory, and the one which 
seems to be gaining ascendency at the 
present time is somewhat as follows: 
The Germans, formerly indifferent con¬ 
cerning individual ownership of land, 
gradually had come to consider it as the 
most important thing in -their lives. It 
was the source of their income. It gave 
the large holders influence over the smal¬ 
ler ones, and became the basis of duty 
which the citizen owed to the state. 
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These men held their land in what we 
call fee-simple. The land was their own, 
and went by inheritance to their children. 
They paid a duty to the state because 
they were land holders, but this payment 
was not the condition on which they held 
their land. The holding of such land 
was called allodial. 

But by the side of this free ownership 
there had been growing up a sort of hold¬ 
ing different from anything before 
known. 

During these ages a class of men, 
known as gentlemen, spent their days in 
warfare. And in a time when wars were 
so frequent the professional fighter was 
more highly honored than was the culti¬ 
vator of the soil. 

These men were generally valued by 
the king, and in order to hold their alle- 
gience and to secure still greater services 
from them he shared with them the land 
secured in war. Yet the personal estates 
of the king increased so greatly that he 
was unable to properly manage them 
personally. To overcome this difficulty 
and to extend his powers over his chiefs, 
he granted to them large estates for culti¬ 
vation. In return for such grant the 
chief bound himself to the king by vows 
of perpetual fidelity. A gift of this sort 
was called a feudal grant, and the land 
was called a feud or fief. 

The land could be taken back by the 
king at any time, but the conditions 
which made it an advantage at first gen¬ 
erally continued, so that fiefs Were soon 
considered hereditary, at least as long as 
there was a son to fulfil the obligations 
of the father. Each holder or vassal 
practically had absolute control of the 
estate over which he had been made over¬ 
seer. These vassals being intimately 
attached to the king were frequently 
given new grants as new conquests were 
made. Sub-vassals managed their es¬ 


tates for them. And these sub-vassals 
in turn found it to their advantage to 
give out their grants to others on the 
same terms on which they had received 
them. This was called subinfeudation; 
and it might extend to the third and 
fourth degree, so that land nominally be¬ 
longing to the king might be separated 
from his direct control by several inter¬ 
mediate persons. 

These in brief are the theories of the 
origin of feudalism. But more interest¬ 
ing, perhaps, is the study of the institu¬ 
tion itself. Those indeed were dark 
ages. Eaw and order seem to have given 
way to lawlessness and riot. Barbarians 
swept down and destroyed the fast decay¬ 
ing institutions of the Roman Empire, 
but did not furnish new ones in their 
stead. Feudalism hindered the total disin¬ 
tegration of society, and formed a tem¬ 
porary government until the new race 
should be schooled for the great work in 
store for it. 

True, despotism, oppression, and gross 
injustice were manifested by lord to vas¬ 
sals. Ignorance and superstition held 
sway in all grades of society. Even the 
clergy were not free from the vices of the 
times. But all was not darkness. In the 
cloud there still glowed a ray of light. 

There were redeeming features in the 
baronial family. Under its influence 
arose the institution of Chivalry. Though 
the virtues of chivalry may be poetic, 
and exaggerated, there can be no doubt 
that it was a civilizing institution. It 
partly redeemed the middle ages. “It 
gave rise to beautiful sentiments; it blaz¬ 
ed forth new virtues rarely seen in form¬ 
er civilizations. Among the knights 
themselves, gallantry and umblemished 
reputation were the conditions of social 
rank. They were expected to excel in 
courage, courtesy, generosity, truthful¬ 
ness and loyalty. ’ ’ 
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The distinguishing glory of chivalry 
was devotion to the female sex. Respect 
for women was born in the German for¬ 
ests long before the fall of Roman sway. 
It was the best trait of the Germanic 
Barbarians. It was under the istitution 
of chivalry that this natural respect 
ripened into admiration and gallantry. 
Love of God and the ladies was enjoined 
as a single duty. Such an institution 
could not help elevating the sex to which 
its proudest efforts were pledged. This 
was done by cherishing elevated concep¬ 
tions of love, by offering all the courtes¬ 
ies of friendship, by coming to the rescue 
of innocence, by asserting the honors of 
loved ones even at risk of life and limb. 
In these dark ages of European society 
woman takes her place, for the first time 
in the world, as the equal and friend of 
man; not by physical beauty, not by 
graces of manner, not even by intellectual 
culture, but by the solid virtues of the 
heart, brought out by danger, isolation 
and practical duties, and by that influ¬ 
ence which radiates from the Cross. 

‘ ‘Thus, with all the miseries, cruelties, 
injustice, and hardships of feudal life, 
there were some bright spots; showing 
that Providence never deserts the world, 
and that though progress may be slow in 
the infancy of races, yet with the light of 
Christianity, even if it be darkened, this 
progress is certain and will be more and 
more rapid as Christianity achieves its 
victories.” 

RUSKIN 

MRS. O. P. HOOVER 

Ruskin is dead. For more than ten 
years his body had been failing. His 
death at the ripe old age of eighty, occur¬ 
red on the 20th of January 1900, at his 
Brentwood home in a secluded spot near 
London. He was born to great wealth, 
and gifted with physical beauty. His 


address was pleasing and entertaining, 
eloquence and suggestiveness being the 
general features of his expression. 

Nothing but a loving sympathetic study 
of Ruskin’s environments and works will 
give us any right conception of the 
beauty and strength of his prose and poet¬ 
ry. His mission was to develop the true 
in character and life as well as the true 
in art. He like Carlyle hated shams in¬ 
tensely. He is first of all a moral teacher 
and, like Carlyle, was brought up in the 
study of the Bible, reading it at his 
mother’s knee when he 1 ‘had to spell and 
pronounce all the hard names in the 
genealogies and not skip one, ’ ’ commit¬ 
ting daily long passages of scripture to 
memory. To this period of his life with 
its attendant restrictions, and as he 
thought then—hard requirements, Rus¬ 
kin attributes the insight into life’s prob¬ 
lems which marks his writings of later 
life. ‘‘I am tormented,” he writes ‘‘be¬ 
tween the longings for rest and lovely 
life, and the sense of the terrific call of 
human crime for resistance and of human 
misery for help.” 

Ruskin stood with Carlyle and Emer¬ 
son for the rights of every human soul to 
see,, to enjoy, and to possess the world; 
to enjoy its sunshine, its pure atmosphere, 
and its great universal truths. He de¬ 
veloped early a hatred for wealth. At 
one time a millionaire, yet he died poor; 
for he gave all for the benefit of humani¬ 
ty. The poor of the crowded cities en¬ 
joyed through his aid the beauty of 
nature and art, as they are when not 
besmirched by the smoke of factories and 
the filth of the crowded tenements. He 
was a great benefactor in this way to all 
classes, entering into the work because he 
loved to do it. At one time he writes 
‘‘We are not sent into the world to do 
anything into which we cannot put our 
hearts.” 
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Ruskin’s family and friends expected 
him to become a Church man; he himself 
intended to be a poet. ’Tis strange, in 
time he became both of these. A church¬ 
man in that he never could receive seed- 
thoughts from another, or from nature, 
but that they bore fruit immediately in 
doing or writing good to humanity. He 
had a gift of expression equal to other 
writers, then he had the glories of nature 
—the beauties of mountains, of clouds, 
trees, rivers and seas as mind pictures 
before him. A man may say foolish 
things—and Ruskin has said some—but 
with Venice, the Alps and the Rhine, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Turner and Leanardo 
for his text-books, he cannot, if a man of 
genius, go wholly astray. 

Ruskin was a great writer,. In his 
early books the wealth of his poetry and 
expression is almost unprecedented. Or¬ 
dinary prose and poetry seem colorless 
beside the impassioned utterances of Rus¬ 
kin. He wrote with a full heart and a 
well-stored mind, and the throbs of earn¬ 
est feeling can be traced through all his 
prose and verse to-day. 

Altho more widely read than any other 
English writer on the subject of art, yet 
Ruskin was not an artist; however, he 
recognized true art and its mission in the 
world perhaps better than any other of 
England’s writers. He made it possible 
for the English people to comprehend 
Art, as they have in the last half of the 
century. Through him men came to un¬ 
derstand how * ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth his handiwork.” Many looked at the 
heavens for the first time through Rus¬ 
kin’s influence. He made them under¬ 
stand that nature and art exist by the 
will of God as truly as does righteousness 
and truth, and'that they are God’s Divine 
Laws to man. He declares that external 
nature is the bodily or visible relations of 


God. The lightning’s flash, the peal of 
thunder, the sky and sunshine, the flow¬ 
ers, the hills, and the rivers, have a lan¬ 
guage and significance that perhaps no 
one but Ruskin and his disciples can 
appreciate fully. His wonderful word 
pictures and sense of color and form, are 
beautifully shown in his description of 
the Rhone: ‘‘For all other rivers there is 
a surface, and an underneath, and a 
vaguely displeasing idea of the bottom. 
But the Rhone flows like one lambent 
jewel; its surface is nowhere, its ethereal 
self is everywhere, the iridescent rush 
and translucent strength of it blue to the 
shore, and radient to the depth. Fifteen 
feet thick, of not flowing but flying 
water; not water neither—melted glacier 
rather, one should call it; the force of 
the ice is with it, and the wreathing of 
the clouds, the gladness of the sky, and 
the continuance of time. ” * * * * 

‘‘There were pieces of wave that danced 
all day as if Perdita were looking on to 
learn; there were little streams that 
skipped like lambs and leaped like cham¬ 
ois; there were pools that shook the sun¬ 
shine all through them, and were rippled 
in layers of overlaid ripples, like crystal 
sand.” 

Ruskin labored twenty years for the 
cause of pure art, and the conviction grew 
upon him that pure art is the outcome 
of a pure believing community. But he 
found it idle work to preach art and 
beauty to a people whose idol was ‘ ‘mon¬ 
ey;” consequently he became conscious 
of a change in himself. Poetry and art 
gave way to strong argument and thought. 
He recognizes this change in himself, and 
speaks of it in a lecture later. 

It was at this time that he gave his 
thought to the labor problem to the ne¬ 
glect of his sacred art. He met with lit¬ 
tle success in dealing with this problem; 
indeed he is severely criticised for his airy 
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schemes. This change in himself was not 
for the better, but none of its results can 
dim Ruskia’s star. It is destined to 
shine brighter as men come to see deeper 
into his great soul. Ruskin the poet, 
artist, and lover of the God of nature is 
not dead, he shall live forever in the 
hearts of the people. 

THE >ENEID 

HORACE O. WELLS 

How often does it happen that our 
very familiarity with a subject prevents 
us from obtaining a true appreciation of 
its real value and meaning. So the aver¬ 
age student, as he laboriously digs out 
his translation of Virgil feels but little 
the beauty of the great work he is deal¬ 
ing with or realizes the place it holds, 
not only in Roman literature, but in the 
world’s literature. Virgil’s position 
among Roman poets is unique; in each of 
the three styles of poetry which his 
greatest works represent he excelled all 
competitors of his race. From his Eclo¬ 
gues, or as they were anciently called, 
“Bucolica,” he is called the Roman 
Theocritus. His wonderful poem of 
nature and of rural life, the Georgies, 
perhaps the most finished and beautiful 
didactic poem in any language, has 
gained him the name of the Roman 
Hesiod: while his crowning work, the 
Eneid, the greatest Roman epic, has 
bestowed upon him the title of the 
Homer of his country. 

Hike the Iliad and the Odyssey, the 
Eneid is a tale of events which clustered 
around the destruction of Troy. And 
in general form we also notice in differ¬ 
ent parts a resemblance to each of Hom¬ 
er’s great poem, so that the first six 
books are often called the Odyssey of 
Virgil, as they narrate the wanderings of 
Aeneas and his followers up to their 


arrival in Tati inn, while the remaining 
six, describing the battles which .Eneas 
fought with Turnus and the inhabitants 
of Eatium, may be called the Roman 
Iliad. Following the example of Homer 
' as did Milton in his great epic seventeen 
centuries later, Virgil breaks right into 
the midst of the narrative. We first see 
-Eneas, in the seventh year of' his wan¬ 
derings, within sight of Italy, the desti¬ 
ned object of his search; but Juno, still 
wrathful because of the insult offered 
to her by the Trojan Paris when he 
awarded the prize for beauty to Venus, 
cannot bear to see the hated race re¬ 
established, and so she causes a storm to 
be aroused which drives the fleet of 
Eneas to the coast pf Africa, near Car¬ 
thage, where he meets Dido. The build¬ 
ing of Carthage is described. . In the 
second book he relates to her the artifice 
of the wooden horse, by which the 
Greeks gained possession of Troy, its 
destruction, and his escape with his 
father and son. The third book tells of 
their seven years wandering. In the 
fourth book we are told of the love of 
Dido for Eneas, his desertion of her in 
obedience to the commands of the gods, 
and her tragic death. In the fifth book 
they sail again to Sicily. They stop in 
the bay at the foot of the Mt. Eryx to 
celebrate funeral games on the anniver¬ 
sary of the death of Anchises, the father 
of Eneas, who had died on their prev¬ 
ious voyage. A description of the game 
follows. The sixth book is one of the 
most interesting of all. Here Eneas 
meets the Sibyl at Cumae, and with her 
he descends to Hades, and meets the 
shades of many whom he had known 
upon earth; also in their pre-existent state 
the souls of those who should build up the 
greatness of Rome. At last,in the seventh 
book they arrive at Eatium, and from the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of the eating 
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of their tables know that their journey 
is ended. We here meet with Eatinus, 
king of Eatium, and his daughter Eavinia 
destined to be the wife of Ajneas. A 
quarrel arises between the men of Lat- 
ium and the Trojans, and the Eatin 
tribes gather with Turnus at their head. 
In- book eight the Trojans have their 
first sight of the hills of Rome. Vulcan, 
at the request of Venus, makes /Eneas 
a shield upon which is worked out a 
prophetic history of Rome, down to the 
victory of Actium. The remaining four 
books, although containing mafiy beauti¬ 
ful and noble lines, scarcely sustain the 
interest, of the preceding ones; they 
form a tale of continuous strife and 
blood. The chief incidents of inter¬ 
est in these are: the alliance be¬ 
tween zEneas and Evander; the coun¬ 
cil of the gods on Mt. Olympus, the 
death of Pallas, the death of Camilla, 
and the final combat and death of 
Turnus. 

Doubtless that portion which appeals 
most strongly to modern readers is the 
Dido incident in the fourth book. It is 
full of the element of human interest 
which makes it appeal to men in all ages. 
The sixth book also has been a subject 
of speculation and discussion ever since 
it was written, for here we have Virgil’s 
conception of the spiritual world and his 
philosophy. There is no doubt that this 
pagan conception of the future life had a 
great influence upon the imagination of 
the early and mediaeval church. 

Virgil doubtless had two objects in his 
choice of a subject for the Ajneid: to 
dignify the royal family by establishing 
for .it a divine origin, and to idealize the 
. history of the Roman state and connect 
it with the legendary events of pre- 
Homeric times. While in the Iliad and 
Odyssey the interest is in the fortunes of 
the individual characters, the interest in 


^Eneid is national: it is in the fortunes of 
a race. As Sellar says, its character is 
expressed not by “arma virumque cano, ’ ’ 
but rather by the line “Tantae molis 
erat Romanam condere gentem. ” The 
popularity of this work with the Roman 
people was immediately great, and for 
eighteen centuries its supremacy among 
the epics of the world was almost un¬ 
questioned. It has been only during the 
last century that the advance in Greek 
study has established the superiority of 
Homer in several important points. 
Nevertheless the influence of Virgil 
upon the thought and literature not only 
of Italy but of all Europe has undoubted¬ 
ly been far greater than that of any other 
ancient poet. 

MISSION WORK 

IRENE FROCKE 

Aside from the interest we have formed 
in the eternal welfare of the unsaved, 
which is the prime motive inspiring the 
mission worker, it seems to me that the 
work of evangelization, and pre-eminent¬ 
ly the field of missionary endeavor, is in¬ 
trinsically the most interesting of all 
work because of the unlimited, immeas¬ 
urable power to which we have access in 
the performance of this work. 

Power is always interesting. A con¬ 
jurer on the street becomes at once the 
centre of a curious, deeply interested 
throng when he performs just a few of 
the ordinary little tricks of physics, be¬ 
cause he is able to do strange things that 
others cannot do. And the great builder 
who erects a massive structure before our 
astonished gaze, the great artist whose 
picture almost lives as we look at it, the 
soldier whose valor makes him irresista- 
ble, and the orator whose words carry his 
audience away upon a flood-tide of elo¬ 
quence—all these straightway become ob- 
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jects of universal attention and interest.” 
And what interests the rest of the world 
interests them—their own power to 
achieve great things. 

Now the missionary should realize that 
he is one of the great ones of the earth, 
and be humbly glad. For when has 
greater power been exercised, or more 
marvelous or mysterious power than when 
a quiet, trustful, unassuming soldier of 
the Cross enters a village of heathendom 
and captures it for Christ, plants the true 
church where the temple of idolatry once 
stood, and molds the lives of the worship¬ 
ers of wood, sticks, and stones after the 
new and glorious Christ pattern. 

That is mighty strength, to thus sway 
the lives of our fellow men, and the 
changes which have been wrought from 
vice, degradation, and even cannibalism 
itself, to the higher plane of Christian 
civilization, have compelled the interest 
of even the scoffers and unbelievers. But 
none have found so great and abiding in¬ 
terest in the work as the consecrated mis¬ 
sionary himself,' whose faith looks con¬ 
fidently for just such a result. 

It is when we engage in this work with 
a full appreciation of the words of the 
Master when he said ‘ 'All Power is given 
me, both in heaven and in earth,” that 
we are constantly on the lookout for great 
demonstrations of God’s power; and the 
blessed knowledge that Christ has prom¬ 
ised his co-workers that his own mighty 
hand shall guide and make effective their 
work, keeps him absorbingly interested 
and makes him exclaim as Paul did when 
he began his message to the Romans. ‘‘I 
am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; 
for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to all them that believe.” 

A SERMON-GROWTH 

One of the most plainly practical and 
aptly illustrated sermons to which it has 


been the privilege of the college people 
to listen was given on the first Sunday 
evening of Bible Term by Elder S. H. 
Hertzler of Elizabethtown, Pa. In con¬ 
sideration of the soul-winning sermon of 
the morning, delivered by Bro. J. A. 
Lehman, based upon the story of the 
Prodigal, in which the minister led the 
wayward sinner home to the Father’s 
house, Elder Hertzler took his text 
from Eph. 4:15, his theme being “Christ¬ 
ian growth after birth into the family of 
God:—Just as there is joy when a child 
is born into the family, so there is joy in 
the birth of a soul into the, spiritual rela¬ 
tionship. As milk results from a break¬ 
ing down of tissue and organism which 
would otherwise be too strong for the 
weaker body of the child, so the milk of 
the Word results from a process of care¬ 
ful breaking down and preparation of 
the more weighty truths and doctrines of 
the Spirit, and he is a good minister who 
knows well how to prepare nourish¬ 
ment for the newcomer into the fold. A 
relationship of helpfulness and kinship 
arises immediately upon the entrance of a 
new child into the God family. The 
child manner is beautiful in the child 
life, but we do not expect the child to 
remain childish; a growth is expected 
and naturally results if the feeding be 
continued, anxiety arising if this growth 
be not perceptible. The Christian in his 
life obeys this law of development. The 
child is accommodated even to the dis¬ 
comfort sometime of its elders; but there 
comes a time in its life when the question 
of authority arises, where forgetfulness 
cannot longer be indulged; so the church 
does her part well as a kind mother 
when she takes special care to have the 
young and the frail ones properly nur¬ 
tured, but at the same time care should 
be taken that the spiritual child be not 
spoiled by over-indulgence. 
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It is reasonable to expect develop¬ 
ment when food is supplied, so when 
the spiritual table is spread in sermon, 
song, prayer, and communion one should 
expect a refreshed and enlarged life to 
result from the repast. A sermon on 
charity should make the hearer more 
liberal the next day. A sermon on love 
should strengthen the cords of kindred 
feeling and break down the suspicions 
which prejudice builds in our minds 
against even those who claim brother¬ 
hood.. There must be a desire, a hung¬ 
riness for food before it can do much 
good for the system, and only he who 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness 
shall be filled. 

As one’s digestive powers condition 
largely the amount of vitality which one 
gets from eating, so the spiritual diges¬ 
tive function, the power to grasp truth, 
weigh it, consider it, ponder it, and 
estimate it must exist in the make-up of 
one’s spiritual capacity. Assimilation, 
too, or the distribution of necessary food to 
present needs is essential to growth; and 
this argues, too, that food should be of 
such nature as to meet through assimil¬ 
ation the various needs of waste and 
growth. The sermon should contain 
something or some things for everybody. 
How easy it is, too, to su'rfeit the eater; 
better; have one hungry than overburden 
him, arguing of course, that the ser¬ 
mons should not become tediously 
lengthy. 

But one may have a desire for food, 
have good digestion, good assimilation, 
and still not grow: exercise is necessary. 
Disuse produces weakness, inability, and 
death. Eet everybody have something 
to do in the church. It is an erroneous 
notion that provides religious exercise 
only for the minister and reduces the 
Christian life of the laiety to the routine 
of going to worship and listening to 


sermons. Grow by feeding and exercis¬ 
ing in spiritual things. Then, we all 
know, too, that good atmosphere, pure 
air, is conducive to health in growth, 
arguing that one should endeavor to keep 
within the moral atmosphere which the 
strength of his life will allow him to en¬ 
dure without loss to his character as a 
Christian. Strong, exceedingly strong 
lights may burn on surrounded by pois¬ 
onous gases, but let not the young person 
trust his feeble light too far by assuming 
that his inherent moral strength is able 
to overcome the sin of an evil environ¬ 
ment: rather than overcome, he may be 
overcome. 

COMMUNICATION 

My Dear Alma Mater :— 

Prompted by feelings of 
deepest gratitude I write you this open 
letter through the columns of the Echo 
in this first month of the last year of the 
nineteenth century wishing you a most 
happy, prosperous, and promising New 
Year, and when that shall have been 
realized, a most glorious and triumphant 
New Century. 

When I consider the countless bless¬ 
ings resulting directly and indirectly 
from my relations with you, language is 
utterly inadequate to express the sent¬ 
iments of my heart toward you. I count 
the day of my adoption into your family 
a most happy one, and the days, and 
months, and years under your tutelage 
among the best, the brightest, and the 
happiest of my life. Looking back over 
those days, a flood of most pleasing recol¬ 
lections crowd my memory. I see again 
the earnest, thoughtful, and anxious 
looks of my professors who always had 
my welfare at heart. Visions of the 
struggling, puzzled countenances of my 
class-mates in their efforts to grasp the 
truths of science and knowledge reappea r 
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as of yesterday. I am again conscious of 
the high moral atmosphere pervading 
every department of Juniata’s consecra¬ 
ted walls. Memory carries me back to 
green pastures and living waters. Bless¬ 
ed are they that eat at thy tables and 
drink at thy fountains, and follow thy 
precepts, for they shall grow like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, and shall 
blossom and bear fruit to perfection and 
glory. 

As from an acorn thou hast grown to 
an oak. Great and marvelous has been 
thy growth and thy prosperity in the 
past. May thy progress and triumphs 
and influence be multiplied, and height¬ 
ened, and glorified until all nations of 
the earth shall feel thy influence for good, 
and call thee blessed. 

Yours truly, 

Harry F. Shontz, ’8i, 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 

H. W. Simmons, a former student, 
called at the college January 27th. He 
was on his way home from Pittsburg 
where he is in the employ of The Pru¬ 
dential Insurance Company. 

H. C. Chilcote, junior ’99, and his 
cousin visited the college January 27th. 

Professor James Frantz, of Botetourt 
Normal College, Daleville, Va., spent a 
few days with his brother-in-law, E. D. 
Nininger. 

Isaac S. Ritchey, Valley Mill, is teach¬ 
ing and studying at home preparatory to 
entering the junior class in the spring 
term. 

Paul Kaufman, East Berlin, intends to 
remain at home during the winter term, 
but he will be back in the spring and 
have a new student with him. 


Willis G. Wert, an old student, has 
registered for the spring term. He will 
bring two friends with him. 

The editor received an invitation to 
attend the ceremony of laying the corner 
stone of the City High School at Monroe, 
Ea., January 16th. The building will 
be a fine structure and we congratulate 
D. B. Showalter, ’88, principal of the 
schools. 

Banks Myers, has, after solid think¬ 
ing, worked out a new plan for a 
century calendar beginning with 1901. 
Banks realizes that a fortune is about in 
reach. 

F. B. Myers, ’99, renewed his sub¬ 
scription for the Echo and said “I wel¬ 
come it as a dear friend, making fresh in 
my memory the happy days spent at 
Juniata.” 

George Wirt, former business manager 
of the Echo, sends congratulations to his 
successor in office E. J. Newcomer, and 
wishes the paper unparalleled success. 

Florence Myers and her cousin Myra 
Rohrer were visitors on College Hill, 
Saturday, February 3rd. 

W. C. Moornaw and Ben Moomaw, for¬ 
mer students at Juniata, and their broth¬ 
er Clarence are studying in The Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia Medical School. 

Minnie Will visited the Spanogle 
sisters at Eewistown January 13th. 

Della Spanogle, a former student and 
Mr. Edmund B. Bender were married 
January 24th. They will live at Now¬ 
ata, Indian Territory, where Mr. Bender 
will engage in the mercantile business. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lyon left Huntingdon 
for their home in Cincinnati January 
26th. Mrs. Eyon and a few friends 
spent a pleasant evening at the home of 
Professor Myers January 20th. 
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H. R. Gibbel, ’88, sends for a two 
year’s subscription to the Echo and says: 
“The Echo is one of the most welcome 
visitors that comes to our desk. ’ ’ 

J. E. Keeney, ’82, principal of the 
schools at New Iberia and editor of 
“Louisiana School Review” was elected 
president of the State Teacher’s Associ¬ 
ation for 1900. March Echo will con¬ 
tain an article from the pen of our south¬ 
ern friend. 

Frank L. Myers, ’94, has been called 
to the ministerial force of the Brethren 
of Johnstown. 

Bruce S. Landis, ’91, principal of 
schools at Winnsboro, La., finds his 
duties doubled since he has a new charge 
in the person of his little daughter. 

Items 

Paul Swigart has a record of all the 
‘ ‘downs’ ’ on the ice arranged under the 
heads “singles,” “doubles,” and “piles 
up.” 

Poor recitations, but loss is made up by 
the benefit derived from the evening 
lectures. 

Would that the weather were always 
stormy, that the boys might go to the 
dinning-room via Sower Hall and Gym! 

The Class Book for 1899 will be ready 
for distribution in a few weeks. It will 
contain the Class Day and Commence¬ 
ment exercises together with Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh’s baccalaureate sermon. 
Bound in cloth, 85/ per copy: Any one 
wishing a copy will please inform J. M. 
Blough of the college not later than 
February 26th. 

The half year of college work closed 
on February 2nd, and the students in the 
college department have begun the work 
of the latter half. 


Gymnasium work has begun under 
the direction of Professors McKenzie and 
Haines, and Miss McVey. Thus, since 
the condition of the weather will not per¬ 
mit us having our out-door exercise, we 
can still keep our systems in good con¬ 
dition by swinging the bells and clubs, 
and by exercising our breathing capaci¬ 
ties. 

Elder S. N. McCann, ’83, sent two 
fine specimens of Oriole Nests from 
Bulsar, India. 

Many of the old students are making 
arrangements to be here in the spring 
term. According to present indications 
there will be a larger enrollment than 
ever before in the history of Juniata. 

The following books were placed in 
the library during the last few weeks, 
“How Christ Came to Church, A. J. 
Gordon; The Divine Enterprise of Mis¬ 
sions, Dr. A. T. Pierson; Bishop Patter¬ 
son, Jesse Page; South America, The 
Neglected Continent, E. C. Willard; 
The New Acts of the Apostles, Dr. A. 
T. Pierson; A Concise History of Mis¬ 
sions, E. N. Bliss, D. D.; The Life and 
Words of Christ, Cunningham Geikie; 
Japan; Its people and Mission, Jesse 
Page; The Secret of Guidance, Rev. 
F. B. Meyer; The New Era or The 
Coming Kingdom, Josiah Strong D. D.; 
Our Daily Homily (Five volumes), 
F. B. Meyer; Northfield Echors (Dona¬ 
ted), Volumes 3, 4, 5, and 6; The Min¬ 
istry of Healing (Donated), A. J. Gor¬ 
don; Prose and Poetry of Susquehanna 
and Juniata Rivers, Tenas G. Gray, 
M. D.; Complete Geography, Alex. E. 
Frye; Complete Works of George Eliot 
(Eight Volumes); Logic (Two Volumes) 
Herman Lotze; A system of Logic, John 
Stuart Mill; Essentials of Logic, Bernard 
Bossauquet; Logic, Inductive and De¬ 
ductive, William Mints; Critique of John 
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Dunne, R. Warwick Bond; Teachers’ 
Magazine, edited by J. S. Taylor, one of 
Juniata’s former instructors; Legends of 
Charlemagne, Thos. Bulfinch; The Div¬ 
inity of Jesus Christ, B. F. Moomaw; 
The Century Magazine (1885-’93). 

Bible Term Notes 

We note with pleasure that Vice-presi¬ 
dent Brumbaugh’s course in Minor 
Prophets is attracting attention as a new 
feature this year. 

Waynesboro sends the largest delega¬ 
tion, and more are coming. 

Elder Barnhart, member of the Gener¬ 
al Missionary Committee, stopped for a 
few days on his way to Elgin, Ill. 

West Virginia is represented this year 
by Brethren Nine and Martin. 

Silas S. Blough, ’93, of Johnstown, 
preached on the second Sunday evening, 
on the theme of “Building for Eternity. ” 

Elders Walter Long and George My¬ 
ers are with us again to make Bible 
Term seem natural. 

Professor Hoover takes hold of a deli¬ 
cate question when he discusses the 
“Sermon and the Sermonizer’’ in the 
presence of the sermonizers themselves; 
but many helpful suggestions have been 
made in these classes, and these sugges¬ 
tions will find their -truest estimate only 
when the minister has judiciously work¬ 
ed them into personal aids to his labors 
at home. 

When Elder J. B. Brumbaugh takes 
hold of the “Life of Christ” in class, one 
may feel assured that the teacher is full 
of his subject.. “It’s the life, Brethren, 
after all, it’s the life that tells.” 

Elder H. B. Brumbaugh’s illustrated 
lectures on his eastern travels attracted 
large audiences each evening. 


The York brethren were obliged to go 
home on account of meetings which are 
being held in their city, but they left the 
Bible classes with great reluctance. 

Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh closed his 
course of lectures on the book of John 
with an irresistable appeal for more 
laborers in the harvest-fields of the Lord. 
His evening lectures have been immeas¬ 
urably full of historic information spiced 
with suggestive conclusions. 

They seem somewhat disinclined to 
give “conceptions” in Professor Swigart’s 
morning class in Elocution, b,ut somehow 
they cannot stay out. Follow Profes¬ 
sor’s natural method of expression an d 
gain power. 

Professor Haines always has full class¬ 
es in his synoptical study of the New 
Testament and in the Psalm study. He 
brings a large fund of collateral informa¬ 
tion and aid to his classes in these stud¬ 
ies. 

The Infirmary 

Among the many home-like features 
of the college is the new cheery little cot¬ 
tage situated at the east side of the Ladies’ 
Building just out from the far end of the 
hall leading to the main entrance of that 
building. 

The house is attractively finished and 
furnished and is connected with the heat¬ 
ing system. Snowy swiss curtains at the 
numerous windows are tied back with 
tasty white bows so as to admit all the 
sunlight possible. The floors are painted 
and well supplied with rugs. The chairs 
and stands are painted white trimmed 
with gold. In each of the two living 
rooms are white single iron beds, and the 
third room contains a cook stove, dishes 
and cooking utensils for use in prepar¬ 
ing dainty, wholesome viands and bever¬ 
ages for the sick ones. Here a few 
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mornings ago several convalescent 
"Grip” patients, after sleeping until late 
with no noise to disturb them, might 
have been seen sitting at a small table 
breakfasting together. Mrs. Coble, the 
efficient and attentive nurse, is mistress of 
this home and under her motherly care 
the girls live away from the noise of the 
busy buildings, with all of the comforts of 
home. The medical aid is furnished by 
Doctor Brumbaugh, who is untiring in his 
interest and care for the occasional in¬ 
mates of this cozy retreat. 

Gifts to Juniata 

May Oiler, ’84, has presented a num¬ 
ber of valuable curios to the college, 
which she gathered during her recent 
trip in the Orient. It is needless to say 
how much we appreciate the kindness of 
friends who thus remember Juniata. 
The following is a list of the objects pre¬ 
sented and placed in the library: A Pho¬ 
tograph of the Statue of Hermes by 
Praxitiles, Athens; “Compo dei Fiori” 
Medal, Paris; Latin Prayer Beads; Greek 
Coins; Olive Wood Box, Jerusalem; 
Beads; Reed P'lute, Jericho, Palestine; 
Native Woman’s Glass Bracelet, Hebron; 
Sacred Bead of Ancient Egypt, Thebes; 
Indian Boxes; Brass Chattie; Krishna, 
Brass Hindu God; Cowry-Native Indian 
Shell Money, Benares India; Native 
Indian Coins, Mohammedan and Hindu; 
Native Indian Woman’s Finger and Toe 
Rings; Indian Violin, Bulsar, India; 
Indian Woman’s Ear Jewelry and Em¬ 
blems of Marriage, Novsari, India; 
English Mutiny Bullet, Lucknow, India; 
Flexible Stone, Found in Junna River, 
near Delhi, India; Marble Inlaid with 
Mother of Pearl, Agra, India; “Hookah” 
Indian Pipe, Bombay, India; Photo¬ 


graphs of Taj Mahal, Agra India; Jay 
(Jey) Sing’s Observatory near Delhi, 
India; Statue of Thorwaldsen, Danish 
Sculptor; Statue of Christ, Thorwald¬ 
sen’s Masterpiece; Pieta di Monhanti in 
•St. John’s Church Rome. 

Instrumental Music 

In this department at present their are 
thirty pupils pursuing the course in var¬ 
ious stages of advancement, one of the 
number finishing the work this year. 
From time to time both public and private 
recitals, which are a source of inspiration 
to pupil and hearer, are conducted by 
Miss Nellie McVey, the instructor. At 
the last public recital a very entertaining 
program was rendered. Solos and duets 
were given, nearly every number being 
played from memory, and there was no 
hesitation in any of them. To the teach¬ 
er, a sense of just pride must come be¬ 
cause of such a successful exposition of 
the thorough character of her work. 

A ’96 Alumnus 

On the fourteenth of January the class¬ 
mates of James Dean and a number of 
students who had been acquainted with 
him when a student of the college were 
among the large number who paid their 
last tribute of respect to this friend and 
brother and son. Since his graduation 
in ’96 from the English Course here he 
had been a student in the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School and would 
have completed his course this year. 
Soon after his return to the city from 
holiday vacation at home he was taken 
with pneumonia and died suddenly. To 
us the plucking of such a young Christian 
life of promise seems untimely but “Thou 
hast all seasons for thine own, O Death.” 
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COLLEGE CURRENTS 

The Alumni Department of the Central 
Collegian for January contains an attrac¬ 
tive article on Chicago University. It 
portrays the rapid growth and describes 
the masterly influence which that “great 
cosmopolitan seat of learning” is exert¬ 
ing upon western and southern educa¬ 
tion. 

We are always glad to lend our ears 
to The Wooster Voice and to sharpen up 
our appetites on its “celery and cheese.” 

The High School journals for January 
contain New Year resolutions and stories 
galore. 

The Sibyl still greets us with its jocund 
bits of fun and fiction. “Before the 
Study Fire’ ’ adds a unique feature to its 
December columns. 

The Tufts Weekly adds interest to our 
exchange list. One of the January issues 
prints an epitome of an address before 
the students by ex-Governor Boutwellon 
“The Art of Speaking.” “The field for 
the educated man was never wider nor 
more inviting than it is today. Some 
people say that oratory is dead. It may 
be that the old oratory is no more, but 
when the great orator appears he will 
have a hearing. The popularity of the 
stage with its mimic oratory is evidence 
of this. Oratory has been, is, and ever 
must be a controlling factor in human 
affairs.” Why isn’t there more of this 
Ciceronion spirit in our own bones and 
our debates and college papers predomi¬ 
nated by a stronger portion of this master 
element of scholarly enthusiasm? 

The University of Chicago is to confer 
the degree of LE- D. upon Admiral 
Dewey, while Pennsylvania will do the 
same for President Diaz, of Mexico. 


Alaska now boasts of a University. It 
is situated at Skaguay. 

A man is like a steam engine—the 
nearer perfect he is, the less noise he will 
make.—Ex. 

It is with interest we scan the pages 
of The William and Mary College Month¬ 
ly since it grows out of the life of the 
second oldest of the American Colleges. 
The muse hath not yet departed from 
the wooded hills and shady rills of the 
sunny South. 

The University Beacon has all of its 
colnmns aglow with interesting articles 
and spicy particles of college news.' The 
News-Letter from Johns—Hopkins is 
cherished by a host of our exchange 
readers. Few can write “newsy letters” 
but the editors of this journal are to be 
commended for the elegant variety of its 
contents. 

The authorities at Bryn Mawr have 
announced that hereafter no student will 
be allowed to live outside of the college 
halls except the few who have homes in 
the immediate neighborhood. This de¬ 
cision was reached in view of the belief 
that on each student going out from a 
college should be impressed the mark of 
acedemic life and that this can only be 
done by residence.—Ex. 

Among the series of seven articles on 
“The Professional Opportunities of the 
College Graduates” now being given in 
The Lafayette , the February number 
prints the third, a well written article on 
“Opportunities in Teaching. ” It contains 
a strong plea for classical education and 
presents most vividly the influence the 
college graduate wields as a teacher for 
manly dignity, culture and character. 
Time is well spent reading such produc¬ 
tions. 
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EDITORIAL 

E URGE upon contributors not to 
delay their articles until the last 
day of the time limit for issue. If we 
are supplied with more contributors than 
can appear in the current number they 
will form a store from which to draw as 
they may be needed. 

A NY one who has the number of 
Juniata Echo for June 1899 will 
confer a special favor upon others who 
did not receive that number by mailing 
it to us. We are quite willing to pay for 
the numbers if desired by those who send 
them. 

W E are the architects of our own 
fortunes. That element in life 
which we call ‘ ‘chance’ ’ and ‘ ‘luck’, is 
so only in name. Things “happen” 
only as we make them happen in the or¬ 
dinary affairs of life. There is a destiny 
that shapes our ends, but it is only after 
we have put forth the best that is in us, 
and have labored with determined effort, 
that we may hope for the “unexpected 
to happen.” 

We start out in life under the impres¬ 
sion that our surroundings, and condi¬ 


tions will remain unchanged; but while 
we sleep, if not during the hours of our 
greatest activity, the influences are at 
work which will place us in positions 
better than the present, if we are prepar¬ 
ed to fill them; and this is the key to 
success. He who is prepared only for 
the place he occupies will never find 
another, or a better place open for him, 
only as he strives for it, and is abreast of 
its need in his preparation. 

If our young men and women could 
but learn the lesson that no one can rise 
above his capacity, it would not be so 
much a matter of place with them as a 
matter of preparation. Those whose ser¬ 
vices and ability warrant advance to high¬ 
er positions will always attain to them, 
when the positions are to be filled. We 
may not be able to make the opportunity 
for better places but we can prepare our¬ 
selves to fill the place when the oppor¬ 
tunity has opened the place to us. 

Those who are laboring for place in 
life should not forget that the best, and 
only preparation for the future is found 
in the present; and the way to the great¬ 
er activities of the future lead through 
our daily life and experiences; and those 
only who take heed to the way each day 
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as they walk, talk, study, and work may 
expect to be succeeded in the work of life. 
They need to keep in mind that the by¬ 
ways in life lead into the fatal pitfalls 
where the foolish are engulfed and lost. 
The young man cleanses his way only 
“by taking heed thereunto,’’ and the 
young woman rises in spotless beauty 
only by a devoted virtuous walk in daily 
life. 

A GAIN death has entered the ranks 
of the student body at Juniata and 
taken home one of the loved ones of the 
earnest band of devoted workers. On 
Monday morning, March fifth, Miss Nel¬ 
lie V. Shallenberger of Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, yielded the life spark to 
the death angel and passed to the life be¬ 
yond. This is the second time that death 
has thus invaded the ranks. It was a 
repetition of the sorrowful experience of 
a few years ago when the life of David 
Uivingood passed to the spirit land. 
While we mourn with the friends of the 
departed, we bow in humble submission 
to the behest of him who is too wise to 
err and too good to be unkind. We can 
but kiss the rod and receive the chastise¬ 
ment, assured that divine wisdom is still 
beyond our finite comprehension. 

Miss Shallenberger was a favorite 
among her associates, beloved by all. 
Her life was sweet and beautiful. She 
was earnest and devoted in all her doings, 
the pride of her family, endowed with 
virtues worthy of close imitation. 

When the old pass away we give a sigh 
as of relief and accept what is inevitable; 
but when the young life is so suddenly 
cut short we stand aghast, lost in wonder 
at the catastrophe of physical ruin; but 
while we thus wait, with the black clouds 
before us that shut out the light, could 
we but see behind the vail and behold the 
glory there revealed, our sorrow might, 


yea would be turned into rapturous re¬ 
joicing. 

Of the thousands who came to College 
Hill, lived and labored there, it is remark¬ 
able that so little serious sickness and so 
few deaths have occured: but the facts, as 
they stand, are a matter of great comfort 
to those who have located the work, and 
labored for its success. Not that any one 
life might be undervalued; for, no human 
founded institution may count against 
even that one, but that the glory of God 
may be wrought in the lives of all, in the 
better preparation for life’s work and the 
surer reward in the life that is to come. 

A LEGEND OF ALFARATA AND THE 
ARBUTUS 

W. D. SHAFER 

“Tell that again, will you.” 

Marion Deed looked quickly around 
from the cliff where he sat and saw 
directly behind him a burly Indian of 
many summers, who had stolen up with 
velvet step. The young man was start¬ 
led of course and half rose from his 
seat. But the words, “Peace, friend,’’ 
and a kindly smile from the hard-fea¬ 
tured yet open face reassured him, and 
he invited the Indian to sit down. 

Deed was heart-and-soul a nature- 
lover; and on that beautiful spring after¬ 
noon, after his college duties were done, 
he had gone on his accustomed exercise 
stroll over the forest- and flower-covered 
ridges. In his walk he had happened 
into a veritable paradise of trailing arbu¬ 
tus, his favorite flower. He had gather¬ 
ed a bunch of the fragrant white and 
pink flowers and then had wandered 
westward to the rocks that face the set¬ 
ting sun and border the fabled Juniata. 
As he walked homeward on the crooked, 
stony path at the edge of the cliffs he 
thought how the Indians might have 
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trailed it in the centuries agone. In his 
meditative mood one of the high crags, 
which had a full view of the winding 
river up-stream and down, had given 
him a strong invitation to seat himself 
on its outmost point and view the sunset 
over the western ridges. The low mur¬ 
mur of the river gurgling over the ruins 
of an old dam and the whispering of the 
zephyrs among the pines seemed to 
blend into a requiem to the departing 
day. 

There on the crag, lost in silence 
and fancy, I v eed had sat alone. His 
meditation and the wildness of the world 
about him had recalled the roving In¬ 
dian girl, the 4 ‘bright Alfarata”; and 
half-unconsciously he was repeating the 
stanzas of the poem which commem¬ 
orates her and was wondering whether 
she knew and loved the arbutus, when 
the brawny Indian, unknown and, to his 
fancying mind, a mere dream, had come 
upon him and asked him to repeat the 
poem. Although the red man was clad 
in civilized dress, his rough features 
made the poem more real to Eeed. As 
the lad began with 

“Wild roved an Indian girl, 

Bright Alfarata, 

Where sweep the waters 
Of the blue Juniata, ’ ’ 

the stern face beside him softened and 
assumed an interested expression. The 
man saw Alfarata 

* ‘Swift as an antelope 
Through the forest going” 

with her jetty locks in “waving tresses 
flowing. * * He sat silent as a statue and 
seemed to be listening to the maiden’s 
mountain song as it used to ring among 
the rocks: 

* ‘Strong and true my arrows are 
In my painted quiver; 

Swift goes my light canoe 
Adown the rapid river.” 


“Bold is my warrior true— 

The love of Alfarata; 

Proud waves his snowy plume 
Along the Juniata.” 

“Soft and low he speaks to me, 

And then, his war cry sounding, 

Rings his voice in thunder loud, 

From height to height resounding.” 

And as Teed said that 

“Fleeting years have born away 
The voice of Alfarata, 

Still sweeps the river on, 

The blue Juniata,” 

he saw a large tear steal out and roll 
over the wrinkled cheek. The brave 
was touched to the heart, and he turned 
to hide his grief. 

“I’m sorry that the poem has grieved 
you,’’ said Teed. “Do you weep for 
Alfarata ?’ ’ 

“Yes,” replied the Indian, “you tell 
me about the maiden, Alfarata, and my 
heart bleeds. You tell about the Juniata, 
our Onojutta, and I am sad. Your 
flowers are sacred and recall an old story. 
I am Allakola, the Oneida hunter. Tong 
ago my fathers roamed along these 
waters. The smoke of their wigwams 
rose from yonder banks. Yes, their 
signal fires blazed on these ridges—may 
be, from this very rock. Then the pale¬ 
face came and drove them north and 
west until now only a few Oneidas are 
left. But through all these long, hard 
years we have kept together ourselves 
and our story. And now, old and al¬ 
most alone in the world, I have wonder¬ 
ed many days to find the home of my 
fathers. I have come many long, weary 
miles to find the Onojutta and our 
ancient town by its waters. Good 
friends have given me food as I trudged 
over the plains and the mountains, and 
now at last I stand by the banks of the 
old river. Our brethren of the Five 
Nations say that a standing stone still 
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marks the place of the town, and friends 
tell me it is now called Huntingdon and 
is not far away. Can you lead me to 
it?” 

This bit of autobiography gave Eeed 
confidence in the man, and he assured 
him that they should soon find the 
town. As the twilight began to lower 
its shadows he led the way toward the 
object of Allakola’s quest, the st andin g 
stone. He had never read of Alfarata 
except in .song and story and had 
thought her a legendary character. Al¬ 
lakola’s sadness at the poem and river 
and flowers made the young man in¬ 
quisitive. 

‘‘What about Alfarata?” he asked. 
‘‘Was there ever such a person ?” 

‘‘Yes,” replied his companion, ‘‘and I 
shall tell you the sad story of the 
maiden as my fathers have told it to me. 

‘‘She lived long ago—early in my 
tribe’s life along the Onojutta. You 
know the Indian custom to assemble at 
their central town to kindle the co un cil 
fire and to feast. Our fathers gathered 
around the standing stone at the town 
Onojutta. Many moons had long de¬ 
parted since the hardy Oneidas—braves 
and squaws and maidens—had gathered 
for the council around the feast fire. 
Our braves had fought hard against the 
white men and hostile tribes and had not 
lost a battle. And now, when a hun¬ 
dred moons were gone, all Oneidas were 
to meet at Onojutta. Day by day they 
came bearing their game and dangling 
the scalps, and camped along the bending 
river. When all were assembled the 
feasting and council began. 

‘‘Many famous fighters gathered 
about the standing stone. There stood 
men of many moons, Eistonota, fearless 
fighter, Ariktognoah, leopard, and Mon- 
tisbata, mountain climber. These were 
younger warriors, too. I shall soon tell 


you of two of them—Miaketa, the arrow, 
and Opessala, the mighty shooter. 
There were squaws and pretty maidens, 
and among them was Alfarata. 

‘‘Dancing opened the day and lasted 
till the sun was high above the trees. 
Then the chiefs met in the council until 
the feast of deer and bear, of fowl and 
fish and maize was set before them. 
The afternoon was spent in feasting and 
dancing and shouting and laughing. 
Then they smoked the calumet and 
prayed that, as each thus became a link 
in the chain of brotherhood, they might 
keep the chain bright and unbroken 
while rivers run. Long they sat in 
silence, the older men in front, then the 
braves of fewer moons, and next the 
mothers and the maidens. Then the 
sachem rose and told -all to go to their 
wigwams. Wild and wierd rang the 
yells of the men and echoed from the 
rocky mountain across the river. 

1 ‘To the east toward Stony Creek went 
Alfarata and near her the fine young 
Miaketa. They walked and talked till 
the waters were reached. A little canoe 
soon put them over. Then Miaketa 
promised to meet Alfarata in. the morn¬ 
ing and go to the headland down the 
river to see the sunrise. He returned to 
Onojutta. Alfarata waved him a fare¬ 
well as he leaped up the opposite bank 
and darted up the path. Then she 
started on to her wigwam. 

‘‘Opessala, the mighty shooter, also 
loved the maiden. He had expected the 
walk and talk of Miaketa and Alfarata 
and had hid himself in a tree near the 
crossing. He heard Miaketa’s promise 
to go to the cliffs and resolved to defeat 
his rival. When Miaketa went away, 
Opessala followed Alfarata and was soon 
by her side. They walked along, and 
he plead with her. But she did not hear 
his tales of bravery and hunting, of the 
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scalps dangling at his side, and of bison 
and bear pierced with one of the arrows 
in his quiver. She did not hear his 
vows of love. He plead in vain and in 
jealous rage turned and hated Miaketa. 
The night dance around the fire ended 
and all the red men but Opessala went 
peacefully to rest. Opessala could not 
sleep. 

“Early in the morning Miaketa 
cautiously took his way to see the sun¬ 
rise and soon met the lovely Alfarata. 
Step by step they gained the headland. 
Then the fresh breeze stirred their jetty 
locks as they stood looking down the 
beautiful valley of the winding Onojutta 
and watched for the new day. A faint 
light appeared over the eastern ridges, 
and in a moment the sky was all aflame. 
The chief of the day peeped over the 
ridges as if warned against the watchers. 
Then up the winding river, peak by 
peak, stole the light of the new day. 
Soon the blue waters and the green 
banks and hills were glowing. Dew- 
drops sparkled on grass and trees and 
flowers. Alfarata’s hand rested on her 
lover’s shoulder, and they stood lost in 
the great beauty. A stir in the leaves 
behind them warned them that they 
were not alone. They turned to see 
what the noise meant; but, alas! they 
turned too late. A shriek broke the 
stillness of the morning and echoed 
down the valley. They fell both pierced 
by the arrow from the bow of the mighty 
shooter, Opessala. The arrow had 
pierced bear and bison, and now it had 
pierced the lovers and they were dying. 
Opessala’s escape was cut off by two In¬ 
dians who were near and had heard the 
death cries. Then up before the three 
into the glorious dawning went the spirits 


of Alfarata and Miaketa to the great 
Manitou. 

“The lovers’ bodies were carried to 
Onojutta, and before them in them in 
the council Opessala confessed his deed 
and told the story of the lovers. He 
said that the evil spirit made him murder 
Alfarata and Miaketa and that he had 
transgressed and was now ashamed to 
look up. He was condemned to die 
from a hundred darts striking him at 
once. Then he was to be burned. 

“The hearts of all the Oneidas were in 
mourning. Opessala’s captors asked 
that the lovers might be buried where 
they fell. Solemnly all the men and 
squaws and maidens climbed to the 
headland to the burial. Then all joined 
in the death dance around the lovers and 
afterward buried them together. The 
grave was covered with the blood-stained 
sod from which sprang little trailing 
vines which soon covered the whole 
mound. On the vines were pink and 
white flowers. And to this day,” said 
Allakola, as he and Deed neared the 
standing stone in the centre of the old 
town, “the Oneidas hold sacred the little 
flowers which you have in your hand. 
The flowers tell us of the pure, warm 
love of Alfarata and Miaketa. They 
have scattered far over mountains and in 
valleys, and many people like the trailing 
arbutus better than all the flowers of the 
forest.” 

Deed and his companion now stood fac¬ 
ing the standing stone. The Indian was 
thinking of this symbol of his fathers; 
Deed, of Alfarata and the flowers. Both 
were silent. When they parted for the 
night, they agreed to meet at dawn upon 
the headland to view the sunrise from 
the lovers’ mound, the birthplace of the 
trailing arbutus. 
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‘‘DIE KUNSTLICHE ORGEL” 

Translated. 

BESSIE ROHRER 

There lived long, long years ago a 
very skillful young organ builder who 
had built many organs, the last always 
better than the former ones. Finally he 
made one which was so wonderful that 
it began to play of itself whenever a 
bridal pair walked into the church, if 
they had the sanction of God upon their 
marriage. After completing his organ, 
he carefully looked at the girls oi his 
country and chose one very pious and 
very beautiful, and had his own wedding 
day arranged. As he walked over the 
threshold of the church with his bride, 
followed by a large number of his friends 
and relatives, each carrying flowers or 
wearing them in the hair, his heart was 
full of pride and ambition. He thought 
not of his bride, not of God, but of his 
own clever masterpiece whose equal no 
one could have performed, and thought 
how astonished all the people would be 
when they heard the organ begin of it¬ 
self to play. So he walked into the 
church with his beautiful bride. The 
organ remained silent. This the organ 
builder took, greatly to heart, for he 
thought in his own proud mind the guilt 
lay in his bride, and that she was not 
true to him. Not a word did he speak 
to her the whole day, then in the night 
secretly packed his little bundle and left 
her. 

After he had wandered many miles 
away he settled down where no one 
knew him or asked about him. There 
he lived quietly and all alone for ten 
long years till there came over him a 
nameless longing for his fatherland and 
his lost bride. He thought how pious, 
and how beautiful she was, and how 
wickedly he had left her. All in vain, 


he tried to get rid of this desire; at last 
he determined to return and ask forgive¬ 
ness. He wandered day and night till 
his feet were sore, and as he came nearer 
his home, the stronger became his long¬ 
ing, the greater his anguish. Would his 
bride be good and kind to him again as 
she was when she became his wife? At last 
when he saw the tower of his father- 
town at a distance, glittering in the sun¬ 
light, he began to run as fast as he could, 
so that the people shook their heads and 
said, “He is either a fool or a fugitive.” 
As he passed through the city gate he 
met a long funeral .procession; behind the 
coffin came many people who wept. 
“Good people whom do you bury that 
you weep so ? ! ’ “It is -the beautiful wife 
of the organ builder who was so basely 
deserted by her husband. She has done 
so many good and kind deeds for us that 
we are going to bury her in the church.” 
When he heard this, not a word could he 
answer, but with bowed head he silently 
walked by the coffin, half supporting it. 
No one knew him; but because they 
heard him continually sobbing and weep¬ 
ing, they did not disturb him, for they 
thought he was one of the many poor 
people for whom the dead one in her life¬ 
time had done so much good. So the 
procession neared the church, and as the 
bearers crossed over the threshold the 
the organ began to play so gloriously, as 
no one had ever heard any organ play. 
The coffin was placed down before the 
alter. The organ builder leaned quietly 
on a pillar, listening to the tones, as they 
ever swelled out more powerful, so power¬ 
ful that the church trembled on its 
foundation pillars, his eyes closed for he 
was tired from his long journey, but his 
heart rejoiced, he knew God had par¬ 
doned him. When at last the tones of 
the organ ceased he sank down dead on 
the pavement. The people raised the 
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body, recognized who it was, and open¬ 
ing the coffin lay him beside his bride. 
Again as the coffin was closed, the organ 
pealed forth in tones soft and sweet. 
Then all became still, and never since 
that time has the organ sounded of its 
own accord. 

THE CLASSICAL 

Anonymous, but we think the muse hath spoken to our 
Business Manager. The measure is a little jolty, but 
“the attempt is glorious and itself commends. 1 ’ 

Staunch and sturdy are our Quituates, 

They’re five, frank, friendly fellows of mirth; 
But their bright, brainy, effeminate pates 
Grow stale with our petite dames of worth. 

The Jangling Juniors! Just hear their tunes! 
“We’ll be Seniors soon,” “we’re calm and 
cool.” 

Slow and sleepy are these sallow “Juns” 

In dawning a whitish, auburn “wool.” 

The sapling “Sophs” sniff and snuff in class; 

In “Phy’s” they gas; in Chemistry, ponder 
What foul “mess” next will “bust” the test- 
glass, 

Sizz, fizz, the thing goes—off they wander! 

To and behold! See the green Freshman’s 
pace, 

With shoulders to the wheel for the dining 
room! 

Every “duffer” crowding, pushing for his own 
place. 

Steady, boys, steady! beware of a sick doom! 

Here’s health and honor to the Seniors’ fair 
damsels, 

Here’s good hearty thanks for the beardy 
“Jun’s” isms, 

Here’s jeweled-ponies for the Sophomore's sad¬ 
dles, 

Here’s a good-bye from the Freshman’s free 
rhythms. 

COLLEGE BOTANY 

ELIZABETH ROSENBERGER 

Botany is not an old branch of 
study and the most eminent students 
reach their limits in its pursuit. To 
these earnest, nature-loving students we 
owe much because of their valuable dis¬ 


coveries, and we are glad that others did 
not follow the example of the old Ger¬ 
man scientist Schmammerdam who made 
such startling observations that he de¬ 
stroyed his manuscripts fearing that God 
alone should know the things that he 
discovered. As these original discoveries 
convinced Schwammerdam of the supreme 
wisdom and handiwork of God, so did 
our observations under the efficient guid¬ 
ance of Professor Emmert convince us 
that nothing came by chance and that 
“The world wasn’t made in a day, a 
day.’’ 

In the early part of our work we stud¬ 
ied the cell and cell contents of different 
vegetables fruits and grains and the cell 
structure of different kinds of wood, 
leaves and leaf tissues under the micro¬ 
scope. 

Since the flower is the essential of re¬ 
production in the higher orders of plants 
it became our province in the study of 
flowerless plants to find out their means 
of reproduction. Our emotions were 
stirred when on tearing away parts of a 
rotten stump or log we found that God 
in his economy was utilizing the whole 
decaying interior by growing the hypha 
(or as we would say the roots) of the 
mass of toad stools or mushroons stand¬ 
ing on the outer surface of the stump; 
that these toad stools were simply the 
fruit forced out in the short time that it 
takes a toad-stool to grow because the 
part within the stump had reached its 
limit of growth. By putting under the 
the microscope a cross-section of the gill, 
or as a child would say “a bow of the um¬ 
brella,’’ we found the agents of repro¬ 
duction called spores clinging to little 
projections along each edge of the gill. 
These spores ripen, fall to the ground, 
and, under favorable conditions, send 
down hypha which force toad stools 
again. An old lichen-and-moss-covered 
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tree stump or fence instead of repelling 
should attract one because of these inter¬ 
esting plants that have taken advantage 
of the decaying condition of the wood. 
The plant which lies on stagnant ponds 
and which we call “green scum” didn't 
“jes grow”, but has its origin and is 
reproduced by a certain regular means. 
The long thread-like, waving masses that 
seem to have lodged on rocks in the bot¬ 
tom of streams are actually attached to 
those rocks and are growing on them. 
Of this class of plants, called Algae, there 
are many species and the Marine Algae 
ere especially interesting. One kind 
which we studied was supplied with 
air bladders at intervals on its long, thick, 
leathery leaves, for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing it a-float. How God provides! 
Yeast is a plant that grows in the proper 
temperature. Mould, that pest of pastry, 
which the cook despises is simply a fun¬ 
gal growth. It has been recently discov- 
that dandruff is caused by a fungal 
growth at the roots of the hair. 

The class of plants nearest approaching 
the flowering orders is the one to which 
the fern belongs and to see how the agent 
of reproduction is contained in the spots 
on the under side of the leaf which the 
old lady thought were bugs on her fern, 
was a satisfaction. In this whole study 
we saw how profrolic nature is. In each 
of these *'‘Spore Spots” or Sort there are 
numerous Sporangia and each sporang¬ 
ium contains a number of spores. When 
these spores fall upon the ground they 
do not grow into fern plants but into a 
small flat plant body called a thallus, and 
upon this grows the two classes of repro¬ 
ductive organs. Between these fertiliza¬ 
tion takes place, after which all dies 
except the fertilized part which grows 
into a fern stock. 

At the end of the course, review was 
facilitated by the privilege of using a set 


of microscopic specimens belonging to 
Dr. Schmucker of West Chester. Our 
last subject was Bacteria and we are in¬ 
debted to Earnest Myers, a former student 
of the college, now a student in a Phila¬ 
delphia Medical College, for some Bac¬ 
teriological slides. Some branches of 
study are valuable chiefly for their 
mental discipline but this one besides 
giving discipline, led us to a higher ap¬ 
preciation of the beauties of nature. In 
all her great variety we yet saw her 
unity and harmony with all life. This 
fact pointed us to her author—the one 
Great Author of the universe. 

LIGHT AND SHADE 

When sunshine in peace o’er the landscape is 
spread, 

And the birds carol sweetly in boughs over¬ 
head, 

And the fragrance of flowers on breezes is sped, 
How pleasant is life to us then! 

The sunshine brings smiles to the saddest sad 
face; 

The singing of birds all our sorrows efface, 

And the perfumes of buds all remembrance 
erase 

Of sorrows that ever have been. 

But sunshine and flowers and songs do not last; 
The sunshine is chased by the clouds as they 
pass; 

And flowers and songs, till the winter be passed, 
Are nevermore heard of or seen. 

But songsters must flee, and flowers must die, 
And sunshine must leave where the dark 
" shadows lie; 

And then with a sorrowful murmur or sigh 
We turn in bewilderment—where? 

Oh soul that in darkness and shadow is lost, 

And even in sunshine feels naught but the frost, 
Come thou unto Jesus for he is a host 
To those who his goodness would share. 

Thy darkness and shadow shall turn into day; 
He’ll carry thy burdens through all the rough 
way: 

And then all thy sorrows and struggles repay 
With mansions eternally fair. 
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MOONRISE 

On a quiet summer evening, 

When the balmy air was still, 

And the sun had gone in silence 
To his vigils o’er the hill. 

As we sat about the doorway 
Of a cozy country home, 
listening to a prattling brooklet 
That across the lawn had come 

Bringing fragrant, dewy sweetness 
From the garden as it passed, 

And a merry little anthem 
Which along its way it cast, 

Came the moon in dazzling beauty; 

Stole in silence by her blaze 
Into all the haunts of nature; 

Waked the insects to her praise; 

And the crickets in the grasses, 

And the frogs along the brook, 

Sang for very j oy of moonlight 
In each cranny, cave, and nook. 

SUGAR MAKING 

J. M. BkOUGH 

The particular kind of sugar making 
to which this article refers is that from 
the maple tree which is in operation in 
parts of the country during the present 
season. 

Once a man from Maryland, on driving 
along a road in Somerset county in com¬ 
pany with a Pennsylvanian, passed sev¬ 
eral sugar camps; and, being informed 
how much sugar is sometimes made in a 
few weeks’ time, said to his companion, 
“Do you know what I would do if I own¬ 
ed one of these camps?’’ “No, what 
would you do?” asked his companion. 
“Why, I would boil sugar all the year 
round,” was his apt reply. Study na¬ 
ture. 

Do you wonder how maple sugar is 
made ? Well, here it is in short. Hunt 
the trees at a proper time, and bore shal¬ 
low holes into them obliquely upward. 
Into these drive spiles to conduct the sap 


into suitable vessels. After gathering 
this sap, evaporate it in boilers over a 
brisk fire to the consistency of syrup. 
Now is the time to take it from the fire 
if you want some good maple syrup to 
spread on hot buckwheat cakes on cold 
winter mornings. Now, too, get a tin 
with some cold water if you want a ‘ ‘taf¬ 
fy” to clasp your jaws and make your 
tongue sore. But if you want fine sugar, 
boil it a little longer, then stir it as only 
an expert knows how, and you will have 
the best and sweetest sugar known for 
table use. 

This is the process. What a grand 
time is the sugar boiling season; yet not 
so grand after all to go through rain and 
mud gathering the water with a low sled 
and barrel on it, or staying up all night 
alone in a small, dingy shanty to keep 
the fire burning, and the kettle well filled. 
Pull out the spiles, the season is over. 

■TLITTIN” 

MATTIE WEYBRIGHT 

On the sunny-side of the Blue Ridge, 
the spring “flittin” is a great event. As 
the day approaches, the master of the 
house invites his neighbors to assist with 
their large wagons. This is considered 
an honor, and no one thinks of receiving 
pay. The mistress of the house is no less 
busy; not only must she invite all her 
neighbors’ wives and daughters, but 
chickens, ham, beef, doughnuts, and 
mammoth cakes must be prepared for the 
great dinner. 

When the eventful day dawns, which 
must be on or near April 1st, but never 
on Friday, for that means a short “sit” 
and Saturday shorter yet, the teams ar¬ 
rive driven by the farmers’ sons. They, 
attired in holiday dress, assist in packing 
while jesting with the girls, who return 
their sally from bright faces peeping out 
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of new gingham bonnets. When the last 
piece is stowed away, the cattle are start¬ 
ed ahead, then the wagons; and some 
jolly farmer brings up the rear with the 
neighbor women. When the future 
home is reached, the new neighbors are 
waiting to welcome the strangers. Of 
course the broom must be the first thing 
taken into the house, and the cat made 
to look up the chimney. The men feed 
the long Hue of horses, while the women 
prepare the dinner. Then the attack on 
the good things begins. How quickly 
the pies and cakes vanish, while the girls 
are kept busy keeping up the supply. 
After the dinner is over, which is late in 
the day, good-byes and good wishes are 
said, and the neighbors return to their 
homes. 

GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 

Milton M. Bergey, ’96, is employed in 
the office of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
8th and Spruce street, Philadelphia. 

Mattie Hooley attended Juniata last 
term. Being a student of exceptionally 
good qualities, she was earnestly solicited 
to return for the winter term but to no 
avail. No one could find out why she 
did not wish to return until Wednesday 
evening, February 28th, when Miss 
Hooley and J. A. Zook, ’97, were mar¬ 
ried in the presence of a few friends at 
Professor Swigart’s home. The good 
wishes of everybody accompany them. 

J. E. Bowman, a graduate in the Bible 
course, says: ‘ ‘Eight or more of Juniata’s 
students are teaching in Westmoreland 
county. Four have graduated and are 
now holding responsible positions. The 
others have already planned to return and 
resume their studies. All are giving 
splendid satisfaction as teachers. ’ ’ 


Professor Green, well known to Juniata 
people, talked in the Brethren church at 
Philadelphia, where Chas. C. Ellis is as¬ 
sistant pastor, March 4th. 

Zelda Kern Hartzell, ’98, is living with 
her aunt in Indianapolis, Indiana. She 
is greatly interested in the business 
management of the Echo at present. 

The juniors held their first reception 
at the home of the Misses McElwain, 
February 10th, in honor of N. W. Hoff¬ 
man who left for his home the following 
week. 

Ira C. Gleim, a graduate-in the busi¬ 
ness course is in the employ of The Get¬ 
tysburg & Harrisburg Railway Company 
at Aighead, Pa. 

Elmer S. Shriner, who was called home 
the middle of last spring term on account 
of the illness of his mother, expects to be 
here in the Spring to complete Junior. 
He is teaching a school of Pennsylvania 
Dutchmen and although he enjoys his 
work, being among his own element, he 
looks forward with pleasure to March 
26th. 

Jennie Kern Brumbaugh, ’96, is teach¬ 
ing the same school she had last year, 
near her home in Ohio. In writing to 
one of her class-mates, she says: “I have 
many pleasant recollections of that dear 
old place, and shall never regret having 
spent a few years of my precious youth 
within her walls. Those dear old chapel 
songs are ringing in my ears yet.” 

Samuel McCauslin, of Gettyburg, who 
had been visiting at Eida Bleakney’s 
home stopped at the college to see Eida, 
March 6th. 

• Herbert and Emory Zook, juniors last 
year, now teaching in Huntingdon coun¬ 
ty, spent a Saturday and Sunday at the 
College during Bible term. 
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W. B. Baker, ’99, spent Saturday, 
March 3d, with us. He intends to be 
here in the Spring, and next year he will 
begin preparatory work in the College 
Department. 

Mr. Joseph Myers of Mt. Pleasant, one 
of Juniata’s stockholders, could not be 
present at the recent stockholders’ meet¬ 
ing on account of ill health. He demon¬ 
strated his interest in the institution, 
however, by sending a liberal donation 
for the support of the Bible work. 

Albert O. Horner, ’99, graduated from 
Duff’s Business College, Pittsburg, Pa., 
in January, and has taken up a position 
in that city. 

Mr. J. J. Oiler, of Waynesboro, Treas¬ 
urer of the Geiser Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, is a staunch friend of Juniata. He 
and Mrs. Oiler were present at the recent 
meeting of stockholders and before they 
left they gave evidence of their belief in 
Juniata by leaving a liberal donation to 
the Bible work. 

Professor Hoover is a “handy fellow 
about the ranch.” On a rainy evening 
last week any one coming along the 
street would have noticed some one earn¬ 
estly engaged in shoveling the mud from 
the crossing in front of the diagonal. 
He wades into the mud with the shovel 
as energetically as he does into the Greek 
and Latin authors. 

Mr. Stein moved into the newly furn¬ 
ished house back of Oneida Hall a few 
weeks ago. Besides the furnishing of 
this house, other improvements on the 
college property are contemplated for the 
Spring. 

R. L. Himes, ’88, the genial gentle¬ 
man who gave us several interesting talks 
on the Southland last year, is professor of 
mathematics in the University of Louis¬ 
iana. 


Professor Hodges attended a Local In¬ 
stitute some distance from town February 
10th. While enjoying the institute very 
much, he makes particular mention of 
the meal he indulged in, and emphasizes 
his appreciation of the pie especially. 

Anna E. Laughlin, ’99, is teaching in 
Franklin county, near her home. Her 
work is going pleasantly, barring the fact 
that the measles have played havoc with 
the attendance sometimes. She says the 
Echo is a letter from home to her. She 
expects her sister to be at Juniata in the 
spring term. Miss Laughlin looks to 
Juniata as her real Alma Mater , and 
cherishes the natural feelings of daughter 
to mother; and Juniata truly feels that 
she has a dutiful and promising daughter 
in Miss Laughlin. 

C. O. Beery, ’96, is doing excellent 
work as pastor of the Plum Creek and 
Glade Run churches. To the latter 
church, there has been an addition of 
thirty-one members during a series of 
meetings held recently. He had expect¬ 
ed to be at the Bible Session in company 
with ten or more but was prevented on 
account of the prevalence of measles in 
his community. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Delp Rosenberger, ’91, 
and her husband Dr. Rosenberger, after 
spending the Autumn and Winter in Phila¬ 
delphia are now at home in Covington, 
Ohio. 

Mrs Linda Cupp Griffith, ’86, now 
resident in Meyersdale, Pa , has a family 
of four bright children to care for and 
finds time to do some reading and to keep 
abreast of the times along religious and 
literary lines. 

Iva Krupp of Philadelphia, a former 
student, sends a number of books to be ad¬ 
ded to the collection in the library of the 
Wahneeta Literary Society. 
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Elder W. G. Schrock, of Brotherton, 
Somerset county, Pa., who with his fam¬ 
ily, consisting of wife and daughter, at¬ 
tended Juniata some years ago, is doing 
excellent work in the church. It is 
thought that he has one of the largest 
and best selected private libraries in the 
state. 

S. A. Myers, ’92, is still principal 
of the schools of Minden, Louisiana. 
He renews his subscription to the 
Echo and speaks of it as a monthly 
visitor to him. Mr. Myers has been 
working in the South for a number of 
years and has established a strong place 
for himself there in the public schools of 
his state. 

Florence Redinger, who was a most 
faithful student in sessions in the past 
and who expected to return to Junia¬ 
ta to complete the junior work with the 
spring term, is obliged to give up her 
plans for this year on account of ill health. 
She has been laid off from teaching for 
six weeks. It is a matter of regret to all 
connected with Juniata that Miss Red¬ 
inger cannot return, and the fullest sym¬ 
pathy of all is for her in her sickness; 
and all join in the hope that she may 
soon recover. 

Nancy L. Bennett, ’99, is teaching 
near her home at Artemas. She has 
a good school and likes her work; and, 
like the sea-shell that sings of its 
home in the sea, her heart still sings for 
Juniata. 

“Keep the Old Friends with the New.” 
This is what we say. We need them 
both. Away back in the eighties, say 
about ’82, Professor A. B. Price was prin¬ 
cipal of what was then the Normal Col¬ 
lege, and was an earnest and loyal part 
of the working force here. His heart 
still turns this way, and in a recent letter 


fires a score of questions into the very 
center of things in such a way that if they 
were bombs and should explode Juniata 
would go into flying fragments quicker 
than the ship on whose burning deck that 
famous boy once stood. Professor Price 
has retired from actual class-room work 
and is now living at the old family home¬ 
stead at Cassopolis, Michigan, and is tak¬ 
ing much needed rest. 

Day of Universal Prayer 

Our souls were thrilled with the mag¬ 
netism that impels the individual soul in 
large audinces as we met en masse to 
pray for the work of Missions; for we 
knew that the whole college world was 
united with us praying as one man with 
one mighty heart and voice for the growth 
of God’s cause in the world. We were 
addressed by Mr. Soper, traveling secre¬ 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. of the colleges of 
the state, making his second annual visit 
to us. In giving us a view of the work 
of the World’s Student Volunteer Mis¬ 
sionary Union he told us of some of the 
discouraging conditions with which the 
brave souls in their conflicts in foreign 
countries meet—of the infidelity that 
among college men in China and Japan 
has supplanted their former pagan beliefs, 
since through their education they have 
been led to see the absurdity of these be¬ 
liefs—and of the discouraging outlook in 
France because of their ancestries of ag¬ 
nosticism and infidelity. After this 
heart-impelled and heart-appealing talk, 
we knelt and had three voluntary prayers. 
Then space was given in which to present 
special subjects for prayer. A number 
of subjects were given and kneeling 
again we prayed in silence, Elder H. B. 
Brumbaugh closing in an audible prayer. 
We shall not soon forget this meeting for 
its means of real soul strength. Mr. 
Soper had talked in the Boys’ Band 
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meeting in the morning. Here he press¬ 
ed the importance of daily Bible study, 
meditation, and prayer for every student 
in college. He remained with us, talk¬ 
ing in the evening to our number who 
have given themselves for God’s work in 
the mission field. Before leaving the 
next morning, the twelfth of February, 
Mr. Soper led our chapel exercises and 
in a short talk gave us more from his 
store of excellent thoughts. He said that 
one-half of one’s education in college 
conies from one’s fellow students. Urg¬ 
ing us to be careful to choose the right 
kind of friends, he exhorted us to live 
right in college because we will be re¬ 
membered by our class-mates in after 
years by the way our lives impress¬ 
ed them while we lived with them in col¬ 
lege. 

Dr. Hed ley’s Lecture 

On the evening of February seventh 
we had another lecture under the auspices 
of the lecture bureau. The subject was 
Wisdom’s Jeweled Ring. The three char¬ 
acters who in different minds might vie 
for the jeweled ring were first the char¬ 
acter possessing great wisdom—King 
Solomon being its impersonation; another 
whose life is guided by the sensibilities or 
whose conduct is impelled by mere emo¬ 
tion; the third one, who, characterized 
by simplicity of demeanor, would say 
“My Study is Myself.” On the life 
theme of this last character Dr. Hedley 
gave most of his sterling thoughts. ‘ ‘The 
supreme measure of wisdom is con¬ 
science.” He did not discourage the 
getting of wisdom or an education, but 
he said “Let love and conscience be the 
leaven of scholarship.” “Keep the con¬ 
science clear, mild, wise, and wide open.” 
He enforced the importance of considera¬ 
tion in word and deed, and of holding in 
check the emotional side of one’s nature. 


“Conquer and hold fast this thing of dis¬ 
position.” The thought for which Dr. 
Hedley wished to be remembered was 
this—“Self control is a warranty deed 
for a steady sweet life on wisdom’s 
straight road.” 

The Bible Term 

The annual session of one month held 
for the special benefit of ministers and 
Sunday school and church workers 
closed on February twenty-third, being 
one of the most notable sessions in the 
matter of attendance and thorough in¬ 
terest since these courses have been af¬ 
forded by the college. During the fore¬ 
part of the first two weeks Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh delivered lectures on the 
gospel of St. John in daily periods, and 
at night lectured on the subjects 
promised in the program. On the re¬ 
maining evenings of these weeks Eld. H. 
B. Brumbaugh gave a series of illustrat¬ 
ed lectures on Europe and Bible Lands. 
Eld. J. A. Long, of York, conducted a 
series of evangelistic services during the 
last two weeks which were well attended. 
At these meetings a number of students, 
Bible students and people from the town 
responded to the call of God through 
the earnest appeals of his servant. 

The daily courses of study were given 
by the different Professors. Eld. H. B. 
Brumbaugh conducted a synoptical study 
of the books of the Old Testament. Eld. 
W. J. Swigart gave instructions in Elocu¬ 
tion, Bible and Hymn Reading, and 
Parable Work. Professor Haines lectur¬ 
ed during the first two weeks of his 
course on New Testament Introduction 
and Analysis and on the different Greek 
manuscripts along with the versions of 
the Bible, paying special attention to the 
authorized and revised versions. The 
last two weeks he gave lectures on The 
Psalms. Professor O. P. Hoover gave 
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lectures on The Preacher and his Sermon. 
Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh’s work 
was on the Minor Prophets. Elder J. B. 
Brumbaugh taught New Testament Sy¬ 
nopsis, and with him the class studied the 
development of the Kingdom of God as 
described in Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount. Three days were given to Sun¬ 
day School work and live topics were 
ably discussed. On Saturday, February 
seventeenth the missionary meeting was 
held. In the afternoon of the same day 
came the annual meeting of the Sister’s 
Missionary Society. A profitable pro¬ 
gram was rendered and the usual large 
collection was taken. A set of resolutions 
expressing appreciation for the work of 
the session was drawn up by the students 
of the Bible Term and tendered to their 
instructors. 

Death of Miss Shallenberger 

For days past words of inquiry were on 
everyone’s lips concerning Nellie Shallen- 
berger’s condition; which, though appar¬ 
ently not serious at first, developed new 
features as her sickness progressed, until 
on Monday morning, March fifth, it was 
announced that a short while before, at a 
few minutes of six o’clock, her spirit had 
quietly taken its flight: the cause of her 
death being a collapse of the heart and 
congestion of the lungs. The work of 
the class-room did not begin, and a few 
minutes after chapel exercises memorial 
services were held in the chapel while the 
body lay in state before us. The school 
accompanied the sorrowing mother and 
aunt and student cousin, Mr. Coder, 
with the remains, to the station. Near 
noon the sorrowing party started on their 
journey for their home in Fayette coun¬ 
ty, where the father and a young brother 
awaited them. On Wednesday the fu¬ 
neral and interment took place, Professor 
Swigart officiating at the services. 


Miss Shallenberger entered school at 
the holidays. Her life was characterized 
by simplicity, sincerety, and a faithful¬ 
ness to duty that endeared her to both 
teacher and student. In conversation 
with her mother during her illness we 
learned that the sweet, devoted, Chris¬ 
tian spirit that had marked her life dur¬ 
ing her short stay among us had char¬ 
acterized all of her nineteen beautiful 
years. The school and faculty extend 
their heart-felt sympathies to her sorrow¬ 
ing friends. 

Washington’s Birthday 

The regular school work was suspended 
on the afternoon of this day. Miss May 
Oiler in a display of some Hindu cos¬ 
tumes, which she brought from India, 
gave us a glimpse into the life of the 
Hindu woman. The sad condition of the 
widow’s life was especially brought out 
in an imitation of one of Miss Oiler’s 
experiences in visiting a native home in 
company with her friends and a mission¬ 
ary who acted as interpreter. At the dis¬ 
missal of the exercises, opportunity was 
given to examine the costumes and to see 
some interesting curios. This was all a 
real treat to us and we are grateful to 
Miss Oiler for her kindness. 

The Foot-path to Peace. 

To be glad of life, because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and to 
play and to look up at the stars; to be 
satisfied with your possessions, but not 
contented with yourself until you have 
made the best of them; to despise nothing 
in the world except falsehood and mean¬ 
ness, and to fear nothing except cowar¬ 
dice; to be governed by your admirations 
rather than by your disgusts; to covet 
nothing that is your neighbor’s except 
his kindness of heart and gentleness of 
manners; to think seldom of your ene- 
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mies, often of your friends, and every day 
of Christ; and to spend as much time as 
you can, with body and with spirit, in 
God’s out-of-doors—these are little guide- 
posts on the foot-path to peace.— Henry 
Van Dyke in Outlook. 

F. and M. Glee 

The Franklin and Marshall Glee Glub 
rendered an interesting program in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall Friday evening, Feb¬ 
ruary 23rd. During their stay in town, 
two of their number, Mr. Kretchman and 
Mr. Yoder, a graduate of Juniata in the 
Normal English Course, stopped on Col¬ 
lege Hill. On Saturday morning all the 
fellows of the club came to our home on 
the hill. Our force all turned out, and a 
pleasant half-hour was spent in the 
chapel, during which time the Glee Club, 
their reader, and our own “Willie” 
Shafer favored the crowd with a few fav¬ 
orite selections. 

COLLEGE CURRENTS 

The executive committee of the Na- 
ational Educational Association has an- 
nouced that Charleston, S. C. has been 
unanimously selected as the place of meet¬ 
ing for 1900 in July 7-13. 

Harvard has just received a gift of 
$100,000 for the purpose of establishing 
a hospital and infirmary for sick stu¬ 
dents.— Ex. 

If you want to read something enter¬ 
taining, relieve the strain upon your 
craniums and take a glance at the editor¬ 
ial page of The Susquehanna. Perhaps 
you would like to know something of 
“The Author of ‘The Man with the 
Hoe.’ ” 

He who loves the story-teller can 
surely refresh his more sullen hours by 
bathing in the romanticism in the fictit¬ 
ious pages of The High School Argus. 


Oh February! How can we do justice 
to all thy illustrious children in these 
limited columns ! To thee we owe the 
founder of our country, the brave and 
noble George Washington; to thee we 
owe the preserver of our country, the 
friend of the oppressed, Abraham Lincoln; 
to thee we owe, in these troublesome and 
difficult times, a just and wise ruler, 
William McKinley.— Spectator. 

Many of the February issues of the 
exchanges breathe of a literary essence 
through their eulogies and tributes to the 
great Ruskin. The Ins , a new ex¬ 
change, contains a very readable article. 
The appearance of this paper is good and 
its make-up attractive. 

The March number of The Educational 
Review contains a masterly article written. 
by Professor Smith of Bowdoin College on 
“Training Individuality in Schools.” 
He strongly fosters the spirit of the. group- 
system in colleges and urgently advises 
personal contact of teacher and student. 

To the economist, The Gettysburg Mer¬ 
cury possesses delights for a few hours 
reading in its several well-written artic¬ 
les of economical concern. “Puzzles 
and their Value in Mental Training” is 
a rather unique essay. 

Twenty college girls have been tell¬ 
ing the brightest and most amusing 
pranks and larks of their school days for 
publication in the March Ladies' Home 
Journal. These little lapses from school 
discipline clearly reveal the American 
girl’s mental brightness and excessive 
love of wholesome fun.— Ex. 

Harvard University has agreed, in re¬ 
sponse to the proposition, to receive 
during the coming summer, in its sum¬ 
mer school, as many Cuban teachers as 
can be brought to Cambridge, tuition 
to be free and the cost of their transpor- 
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tation to be paid out of the Cuban school 
fund. In addition, they are to pass 
through some of our largest cities, visit¬ 
ing our best universities and examining 
school systems that in the future the 
American systems of education may be 
more firmly established on Cuban soil 
and that the young Cubans may enlarge 
their ideas. This is philanthropy and 
will no doubt become a powerful stimu¬ 
lus to the pedagogical interests in the 
“Pearl of the Antilles.” 

Among some of the most prominent 
public men who have at heart questions 
of interest national and international, 
there has been a strong educational 
movement and their efforts have consum¬ 
mated in the American School of Diplo¬ 
macy at our national capitol. “The 
design of this school is to afford training 
in the subjects of higher legal knowledge, 
the political history of the world, and 
the science and practice of diplomacy and 
international law. ’ ’ 

Something to think about. President 
Hadley says that the higher institutions 
of learning should undertake to teach 
theory rather than practice; methods of 
reasoning rather than methods of doing 
things. In a democracy, education is 
not a luxury but a necessity, and what is 
needed for higher citizenship is not the 
simple training which the public school 
gives, although that is invaluable, but the 
higher culture which the college gives, 
which fits men to deal, as Americans 
must deal, with questions which involve 
the largest knowledge, the clearest sight, 
and the soundest character. 

Recently there have occurred several 
events of interest among our woman’s 


colleges. Barnard has been formally in¬ 
corporated into the educational system of 
Columbia University which practically 
means that all the resources of the uni¬ 
versity become the privilege of women 
graduates. Mt. Holyoke has selected 
Miss Woolley, formerly a member of 
the faculty at Wellesley, to succeed Mrs. 
Mead to its presidency. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, announces 
in his last annual report that half of the 
graduates of that University are taking, 
or can take, their A. B. degrees in three 
years. 

We are glad to welcome to our table 
again our old friend, The Amulet. It is 
still brimful with interest and replete 
with literary merit. 


The Eovell Company, New York, has 
just published a volume entitled “Bar¬ 
rack-Room Ballads and Other Verses” 
by Rudyard Kipling. It is a pretty little 
volume, in the present popular form, 
linen-bound and comprises nearly two 
hundred pages. Rudyard Kipling’s pop¬ 
ularity will make anything he writes sell 
readily, though much of his phraseology 
is open to question. His aim is to a 
lower level than it should be. Popularity 
is not the only object an auther should 
have, but his foremost thought should be 
the betterment of society and elevating 
the social scale. Anything less than 
this is unworthy of American authorship 
or foreign authorship in America. Tq 
attempt to carry the slang and semi-pro¬ 
fanity of the ignorant, and sometimes 
depraved, into the higher walks of life is 
to attempt to mould the best after the 
worst, destroying the best without bet¬ 
tering the worst. 
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EDITORIALS 

T HE surroundings of Juniata are 
undergoing many changes. Fences 
have been removed and placed in other 
positions, streets have been closed or 
vacated, and others opened instead. 
The campus has been enlarged, and the 
ru gged hill just east of seventeenth 
street is being converted into a place of 
beauty, under the thoughtful direction 
of Professor David Emmert,-—terracing, 
digging, planting. The changes being 
made involve a large amount of work, 
and careful thought and planning, but 
the willing desire of those who love the 
work on College Hill, and are devoted to 
its success is enlisted, and that means 
success. Other changes are in contem¬ 
plation, but must await their turn. 

T HE active work of the Spring term 
at Juniata is, already, well under 
way. Quite a number of the teachers of 
the public schools who have finished the 
work of the winter, are in attendance, 
and are taking the opportunity of the ad¬ 
vantages offorded for preparation for the 
advanced work that should follow the 
coming winter. While the regular 


courses in the departments are not disar¬ 
ranged, an opportunity is afforded during 
this term, for review of the branches of 
the common school course, and to enable 
those who desire, and are prepared for 
it, to take advanced study in the higher 
branches, or those which will ultimately 
be required of them, in their regular 
work as teachers. 

This affords us the opportunity of say- 
ing, what we have often intimated in 
these columns, that the progress of pub¬ 
lic instruction has not been kept abreast 
of the advancement of the times. The 
methods of imparting instruction to the 
children in the public schools are virtual¬ 
ly the same that they were a quarter of 
a century ago. It is true that text-books 
have been improved, somewhat, but the 
methods by which the child receives its 
instruction, from the books, has not been 
much improved. It does not seem to en¬ 
ter the minds of the teachers, and the 
faculties of the training schools, that 
there is a better way to impart informa¬ 
tion than by a text book. 

This leads us to reiterate, that the 
proper method, to broaden the mind of a 
child is through nature study. This fact 
is well known to those who have made 
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proper observation, that physical devel¬ 
opment cannot proceed under adverse 
circumstances. For instance; it has been 
observed that more persons in the city 
are affected with myopia or short-sighted¬ 
ness than in the country. This is be¬ 
cause their view is limited and the lens 
power of the eye has never developed. 
The country develops presbyopic vision, 
or long-sightedness because the range of 
sight is practically unlimited. The cure 
is to send the city boy and girl to the 
country to develop the sight power, im¬ 
prove their physical condition, and ex¬ 
pand their intellectual power by intimate 
association with nature. 

So we plead that children, to be able 
to broaden their intellects and develop 
their mind power should be taken from 
books, other than as helps, and sent to 
nature to receive her broadening influ¬ 
ence, and to study the methods of greater 
things through the processes of growth 
shown in her methods of development. 
To study a bud until it has become a 
flower, and then on to the ripened fruit, 
an insect from the ova to its full develop¬ 
ment, would tend to broaden a boy’s 
mind, after he has vainly worked through 
the nomenclature of his botany, or the 
theories of his zoology, to an extent that 
would be marvelous. Bring the young 
people into nature’s school. 

C HARGES DeGarmo, the President 
of the National Herbart Society of 
Cornell University, announces that this 
society is being reorganized for active 
work, after which the Year Book will be 
published. This society is organized for 
the Scientific Study of Education. It is 
composed of a small active membership 
with time, ability, and inclination to un¬ 
dertake serious scientific study of educa¬ 
tional problems; a large associate mem¬ 
bership, who may receive the publica¬ 


tions of the society and from which the 
active membership may be recruited as 
vacancies occur. The publications are 
the results of scientific study by the ac¬ 
tive and associate membership. 

These societies, from their select and 
progressive membership, become a great 
and important factor in the work of edu¬ 
cation. A society, like this, with a 
limited active membership is likely to 
maintain its active life better than one 
where the membership is unlimited. The 
education in the associate membership 
can be made a necessity to the requisite 
qualification for the active work, and so 
the best results will be accomplished. 

\ X J"E desire, here, to call attention 
V V to the finely wrought “Eegend of 
Alfarata and the Arbutus,” by William 
I,. Shafer, in the March number of the 
Echo. It has an element of fact woven 
into it, which has lingered on the 
margin of the Indian history of this 
beautiful, picturesque Juniata Valley 
from its early occupancy by the whites, 
or ‘‘pale faces,” as the Aborigines nam¬ 
ed us, entered into its song— 

“Wild roved an Indian girl, 

Bright Alfarata, 

Where sweep the waters of 
The blue Juniata.” 

—up to the present time; and it may 
never be separated from it. The Arbu¬ 
tus is an established fact here. As soon 
as the snow has left the hills and woods 
the lovers of this delightfully fragrant 
flower may gather it from the hills north, 
west, south and east of the town. Its 
beauty is beyond description, its fragrance 
delicious, and its modesty of habit a les¬ 
son almost divine. Mr. Shafer, in com¬ 
mon with other members of the college 
family, has gathered the Arbutus from 
its modest haunts, and has been inspired 
with its exceeding beauty. But, the 
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Echo is full of good things, with interest 
to every Juniatian, and should be in ev¬ 
ery family interested in that form of edu¬ 
cation that reaches even deeper than the 
intellect, as promulgated here. 

THE SUPERNATURAL IN SHAKESPEARE 

ROBERT M. WATSON 

To the average observer or reader, 
Shakespeare's conception of the super¬ 
natural is commonplace and unimportant; 
but there is a deeper meaning unseen by 
the mass of theatre-goers, yet guiding the 
trend of the poet. 

In Macbeth the Weird Sisters are con¬ 
structed by Shakespeare with a double 
object. Though intended for the edifica¬ 
tion of the audience (and Shakespeare 
struck a happy chord in the prevailing 
belief in witchery) nevertheless he looked 
toward the edification of man’s higher 
intellectuality also ; for in his portrayal 
of witchcraft there runs, unbeknown to 
the ignorant audience, a deeper stream of 
thought—the warring of evil with nature 
and nature’s final ascendency in the over¬ 
whelming of evil, and the survival of 
good. These witches become Macbeth’s 
ruling star, his Moira ; he is overruled 
and guided by these mysterious, unearthly 
phantoms ; their word is his law. The 
Weird Sisters as portrayed in Act I., Sc. 
3, are not common hags; they are strictly 
of Shakespearean creation. Instead of 
coming and going and conversing as hags 
commonly do, they burst, as it were, 
from Hell and disappear as if swirled 
back to Tartarus after conversing with a 
sympathetic spirit. But what was the 
purpose of the Weird Sisters in the play ? 
Why should such uncanny, temporal 
characters take part in a play calculated 
to withstand the criticisms of time ? They 
occupy a unique and necessary place in 
Macbeth. ‘ ‘The Wierd Sisters symbolize 


the inward moral history of each and 
every man.” They are therefore ‘‘the 
poetical impersonation of evil influences. ’ ’ 
The secret of their power over Macbeth 
lies in the fact that they anticipate and 
breath forth to him his own half-formed 
thought, they goad him on by uncertain 
statements, statements which stir him 
into action from the mere fact that they 
impersonate his own conceptions. At 
first, success smiles upon Macbeth; we 
have the action of the evil mind and 
nature apparently coinciding until the 
ghost of Banquo shatters the coincidence, 
from which point nature’s workings lead 
back to justice and the good, while evil 
runs its race to ruin. Nature is the 
mirror which reflects the image of our 
inner man ; if nature seems to smile on 
evil it is because that evil is the projec¬ 
tion of our own evil thoughts into exter¬ 
nality. But the Witches, it must be re¬ 
membered, are not the propounders of 
this evil that lurks in the breast of Mac¬ 
beth; they simply confirm his previously 
conceived ideas. He would never have 
raved or become excited when the Weird 
Sisters met him had his inner being not 
previously entertained such foul thoughts; 
he would merely have been curious as 
Banquo was, at the interview. Macbeth 
never held the Witches responsible for 
his actions by claiming that some evil 
destiny overruled him, being his guiding 
star. It is said that the relation of the 
Weird Sisters to thunder and lightning 
forms the summit of Shakespeare’s super¬ 
natural creations. We are hurried on 
from one climax to another, the key-note 
being struck by the Witches; so that, as 
Hudson says, ‘‘the whole drama may be 
described as a tempest set to music.” 

In studying the ghost scenes in Ham¬ 
let, Macbeth, Julius Cesar, and Richard 
III, none is struck by the similarity of 
the uses intended for these characters in 
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the different plots. First, notice the po¬ 
sition, as to time, in the plays: in Hamlet 
the ghost appears in the introduction to 
the plot (act I Sc. 4); in Macbeth the 
ghost of Banquo appears at the banquet- 
scene, the climax of the play, (act III 
Sc. 4); in Julius Caesar, Brutus sees the. 
ghost of Caesar on the field near Sardis 
before the battle of Philippi, the catas¬ 
trophe, (act IV Sc. 3); while in Richard 
III the ghost-scene furnishes the final 
suspense in the plot (act V Sc. 3). Thus 
we get the treatment of the supernat¬ 
ural under successive positions, showing 
Shakespeare’s deep insight into this 
special psychological phenomenon. In 
Hamlet the ghost is visible to the whole 
company; in Macbeth the ghost is visible 
to Macbeth alone being invisible to the 
other occupants of the room. In Julius 
Caesar Brutus sees the ghost while his 
companions are asleep; while in Richard 
III the ghosts appear to Richard and 
Richmond severally in their dreams. 

The action of the play of Hamlet 
hinges on the conversation between Ham¬ 
let and the ghost. Hamlet’s tendency is 
towards madness, which is brought on 
by the ghost. The ghost is objective and 
Hamlet is really insane. His condition 
is similar to that of Macbeth during the 
banquet scene; both heroes receive an 
impetus toward madness by the ghosts. 
Macbeth, however, has Rady Macbeth to 
bring him to his senses; Hamlet has no 
one. Macbeth has already committed a 
crime, it is his second deed; Hamlet has 
seen no crime before and has an innocent 
conscience. In Macbeth and Richard III 
both heroes are steeped in crime and the 
ghosts become the symbolical represen? 
tations of conscience bursting forth in in¬ 
expressible and irrepressible wrath. The 
ghost in Hamlet enjoins two commands 
.on the young hero: (1) “Revenge his 
(Hamlet’s father’s) most unnatural mur¬ 


der;’’ and (2) “Taint not thy mind nor 
let thy soul contrive against thy mother: 
aught.” Hamlet’s confusion of theses 
two commands leads to procrastination;, 
the deed would have been accomplished 
sooner had the second command been 
omitted. 

What effect does the ghost have on 
Hamlet’s life? It changes his life aims; 
this is Shakespeare’s keen way of guiding 
the hero. Hamlet’s life is henceforth 
servitude and not freedom; he is set apart 
to accomplish a predestined, foreknown 
purpose; henceforth everything must con¬ 
duce to this end; e’en beautiful Ophelia,, 
his fair love, must bow her. head and 
“shuffle off this mortal coil” a love- 
wrecked soul. What a grand conception 
of mentality Shakespeare here portrays-— 
everything, man’s all, bowing in subjec¬ 
tion to a monster intellectuality which 
has been swayed by the supernatural, as 
nothing else could sway it. What an 
awful feeling does the ghost inspire! His 
stately tread, his disappearance at the 
challenge of Horatius, his pitiful counten¬ 
ance, his sudden disappearance at the 
cock-crow, his silent beckoning to Ham¬ 
let, all these must certainly produce, a 
feeling of sublimity and awe! If Shake¬ 
speare had an excelling power it lay in-; 
his portrayal of the supernatural. 

The play of Macbeth brings us to the 
second stage in the development of the 
supernatural. The first question which 
comes to us is, Should:the ghost be rep¬ 
resented on the stage? Is it subjective 
or objective ? Subjective I think.. The 
ghost represents the culmination or climax 
in Macbeth’s strained imagination. It 
is simply a phenomenon of mind not of 
matter or space. Macbeth: is carried on 
into almost temporary insanity—into total 
oblivion of time and space and sees only 
the deep thoughts lurking in his soul.. 
Unlike Hamlet,: he does not notice his 
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friends. It simply shows the awful ten¬ 
sion of his mental workings. When he 
becomes soothed he is all right until his 
mind happens to fall back to the old lines 
of thought when the mental image of the 
murdered Banquo again stirs him up. 
Bady Macbeth shakeshim from his stupor, 
but right here we have the culmination 
of the struggle in Macbeth’s breast, be¬ 
tween good and evil. It is the final at¬ 
tempt of good to reclaim Macbeth and 
consequently becomes the dying struggles 
of good providence, for ere long we hear 
the death-rattle and the hovering angel, 
conscience, now leaves taking with her 
all justice and fairness and the not yet 
entirely debauched-conscience of Mac¬ 
beth’s own loving wife. 

There is no better interpretation of the 
;ghost, it seems to me, than that Bauquo’s 
ghost is a mere personification of the in¬ 
ner workings of Macbeth’s evil mind;and 
so we will find the ghosts in Julius Caesar 
and Richard III, entirely subjective. 

The ghost of Julius Caesar has a short 
dialogue with Brutus in which he warns 
Brutus that he (the ghost) will appear to 
Brutus at Philippi. The same old ques¬ 
tion cbmes'up: Is the ghost subjective or 
objective? Subjective; it is the personi¬ 
fication of Brutus’ conscience; for he has 
just heard of Portia’s awful death. Re¬ 
morse has filled his mind ever since the 
-assassination of Caesar, and Brutus’ moral 
conscience finally bursts forth, using a 
most strikingly suitable season for ex¬ 
pression—after the death of Portia and in 
sleep when his conscience is at flood. 

In Richard III while both armies are 
encamped on Bosworth Field the ghosts 
play their part. Richard’s army trebles 
-Richmond’s. But Richmond beseeches 
the supernatural and the supernatural 
responds. To these two leaders the vic¬ 
tims of Richard’s treachery appear: the 
ghosts of Prince Edward, of Henry VI, 


of Clarence, of Rivers, Grey and Vaug¬ 
han, of Hastings, of the two young Prin¬ 
ces, of Bady Anne (Richard’s wife), and 
of Buckingham. Why did these,apparit¬ 
ions come at night ? The number would 
produce the idea of monotony, of the ludi¬ 
crous stalking before these men in con¬ 
sciousness. Then Richard prided him¬ 
self on his intellect, paramount even at 
the expense of conscience and soul. 
Therefore his intellect swayed everything. 
In dream-time, however, when least con¬ 
scious but most conscientious the over¬ 
ruling divinity played its little part with 
Richard warning him of the to be. Bike 
Bady Macbeth, Richard’s mighty intellect 
compels the stifling and abeyance of his 
conscience. His impulsive will dominates 
everything, sweeps everything before it, 
but there is a time when will is dormant 
and when intellect is a nonentity. As 
is the case with Bady Macbeth, in the 
time of unconsciousness, when will and 
intellect are asleep the small voice of con¬ 
science, whose instrument is the super¬ 
natural, speaks to intellect which cannot 
respond. 

The ghosts are subj ective. The ghost- 
scene forms the climax of the inner 
workings of Richard’s mind; here the 
'‘insurgent moral forces of his being” 
express what they have been pondering 
for a long time but had been previously 
restrained from expressing by self-repres¬ 
sion; now once broke loose, like the evils 
from the jar of Pandora, they can never 
be collected; and consequently they reveal 
Richard’s ruin. 

Shakespeare was far ahead of the psy¬ 
chologists of his day, and doubtless some 
of our modern vaunting scholars could 
learn a little from him. The intellects of 
the heroes in Macbeth and Richard III 
are similar, but different circumstances 
influence their actions, so that a beautiful 
system of mental phenomena might be 
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worked out of Shakespeare’s delineations 
of characters. The supernatural acquaints 
the reader with coming events so that he 
is prepared when the blow of justification 
is dealt. Don’t we often crave for the 
intervention of the supernatural ? In 
Macbeth the play is keyed up by the 
Witches like a violin string to the point 
of breaking and no low notes can be 
played; so that, to relieve the monotony 
of the discourse, the finger must leap still 
higher and tremble in the supernatural. 
The supernatural discloses the inner 
stragglings of the hero’s thoughts; it is 
the ascendency of good over evil. What 
a beautiful text for a serman in Hamlet 
act I Sc. 2: “foul deeds will rise, though 
all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 
eyes”! Shakespeare is ahead of psycho¬ 
logical men of to-day in revealing the 
pranks and characteristics of insanity and 
the supernatural which stamp his plays. 
He took popular ideas of his time but he 
worked them into a more marvelous and 
grand manifestation than the world has 
ever seen. 

THE FIRST EASTER LILIES 

WILLIAM LANDES SHAFER 

‘ ‘Consider the lilies of the field. ’ ’ The 
words fell upon many ears that heard and 
forgot, but to little Alvan they were full 
of meaning. As he wandered homeward 
he tarried with the flowers along the path 
and learned to love them. He was al¬ 
ways happy when the Master was a visitor 
at his home, and they became fast friends. 
Soon after the Hillside Sermon Alvan’s 
father was chosen a member of the San¬ 
hedrin at Jerusalem, and the family went 
to live in the great city.. 

One morning two years later, after 
Alvan had returned from his play under 
the trees and among the tall purple lilies 
and twining roses of the garden, his 


father came from the Council and told 
him that Jesus was in the hands of cruel 
soldiers and would soon be crucified on 
the hill overlooking the garden in which 
he had just been playing. The boy’s 
eyes filled with tears. With heavy heart 
he went with his mother to the place of 
crucifixion and there witnessed the awful 
tragedy. The spikes which were driven 
through the palms that had so often 
rested upon him in tender love seemed 
to pierce his heart, and he buried his 
head in his mother’s arms to hide the 
hideous sight and deafen himself to the 
dull strokes and the mocking mob. 

Dense darkness and solemn silence now 
held sway over Calvary. Save the sol¬ 
diers, only Alvan and his mother and a 
few other sorrow-stricken friends of the 
Master remained. When the excitement 
ceased Alvan became calm, and his mother 
turned to comfort her companions. The 
child’s thought sped to his hallowed as¬ 
sociations with his dying Friend, and 
especially to His lessons of the flowers. 
Suddenly he bounded away in the dark¬ 
ness toward the garden. 

An agonizing cry drew the attention of 
the mourning friends to the central cross. 
Immediately the sun burst forth and re¬ 
vealed the thorn-crowned head sunk upon 
the breast in death and Alvan strewing 
lilies under the suspended form. When 
the boy and his mother were returning 
to their home his father joined them, and 
Alvan begged him to bury Jesus in their 
own tomb in the garden. 

In the tranquil evening of that dread 
day a small funeral band wended its way 
slowly through the garden. Alvan led, 
with lilies in his arms. Behind him 
walked two men bearing the slumbering 
Master. A few weeping women followed. 
Then He who was crucified as a blas¬ 
phemer was buried as a king. In His 
hands Alvan softly lay the lilies and upon 
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His cold lips pressed a kiss of undying 
love. Birds sang a vesper requiem, and 
the fragrance of the flowers ascended to 
Heaven as incense. The twilight was 
casting its first cool shadows, and Alvan 
and his mother and Joseph and Nicodemus 
hastened into the city. 

On the second morning after the burial 
the news of the resurrection reached 
Joseph’s home, and the three went at 
once to the garden. As Alvan looked 
into the tomb he saw the lilies as fresh 
as when he had placed them on Jesus’ 
bosom; but their petals of royal purple 
were now of purest white. Thinking 
that the lilies might grow he planted 
them near the tomb. They spread rapid¬ 
ly and became objects of universal wonder 
and worship. Merchants and travelers 
who came to the city begged bulbs of the 
precious flowers. In the centuries which 
have followed the flowers have been scat¬ 
tered far and wide, and now at the Easter¬ 
tide children carry the Easter lilies in 
commemoration of their risen Savior. 

“IN OLE VIRGINIA” 

EDGAR DENTON NININGER. 

What a golden time of year when the 
sun bursts out upon the hill-tops and 
meadows, when mother-nature robes her¬ 
self in her newest gown adorned with 
daisies and buttercups and fringed with 
the pearly petals of the first violets which 
play upon the landscape and fill the air 
with fragrance and perfume! The merry 
breezes frolic among the budding tree- 
tops and clouds blue and mellow float 
above breathing a cadence of mirth. 
Everything is aglow with the freshness 
of this flood-tide of beauty and splendor, 
and in a moment the orchards every¬ 
where break out into a billowy sea foam¬ 
ing with honeyed blossoms. On the 
crisp air of the early morning, chanticleer 
sounds his shrill clarion announcing with 


his matin song the rapid strides of sleep’s 
advancing foe and bidding “the man with 
the hoe” to the fields away, while every 
house-top is alive with twittering spar¬ 
rows laving in the red of the morning 
twilight. The women-folk put out the 
winter fires, brush the hearth, throw 
open the windows and busy themselves 
with cleaning up the house-hold to bid 
welcome to this serene and sunny season. 

The blue-bird seeks her nest in the 
hollow trunk of a forsaken old tree which 
has well spent its years yielding in mar¬ 
velous abundance large luscious red 
apples. Mr. Robin Redbreast struts 
vauntingly in the new grown grass, 
chirping his broken melody to this glad¬ 
some harbinger of April showers and May 
flowers; and varied-songed birds upon 
swinging branches burst their tiny ruffled 
throats in pretty warbles to the Maker of 
Springtime. 

Bright-eyed maidens, intoxicated by 
the odor of roses bursting into voluptuous 
richness, put away hoods and skating- 
caps and don their heads with newly- 
ironed sun-bonnets to go out and join the 
gold-crowned dandilions; the lusty youth, 
weary of snow scenes—but no sleigh- 
rides—tired of the whistling wind and 
the dull monotonous tale of books and 
papers by the fireside, yeilds to this spell 
of bloasoms and bloom. The path to 
“Arbutus Hill” attracts him where the 
innocent buds of arbutus peep their 
heads shyly out from beneath the leaves 
to tell their neighbors ‘ ‘it is spring’ ’ and 
to catch crystal-clear dew drops in their 
rosy-rimmed cups, and he wonders why 
Tennyson knew so well how “his fancy 
turned.” As he walks along slowly, yet 
chattingly, at the side of some soul as 
sunny as his—whose name I dare not tell 
—he blushes when the wily daisies point 
their fingers at him as if to tease and 
say, “I told you so.” 
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Then it is that the busy lad rejoices to 
throw off his winter-wear and away to 
the “old swimmin’ hole” beyond the hill 
there, and the little pickaninnies prattle 
around the lowly cabin in “bare foots.” 
Old Uncle Mose, feeling the oppression 
of the sunshine upon his curly head and 
deeply sensative of his complexion, takes 
a notion into his head that it would be 
thoroughly practical as well as wholly in 
vogue with the season to procure for him¬ 
self a new Easter hat; so he gets his cane, 
whistles for Ring, his old “possum” dog 
and hurridly foots it across the field path 
to Boss John’s to secure some remedy of 
protection. “Good mawnin’, Boss John, 
de sun am mighty hot dese spring days 
on dish poor nigger un’ I member’d 
you’se alius a good frien’ to de needy; so 
I’se come ober dis mawnin’ ter git inform 
er you, sah, wheder er not you ain’t got 
nary old straw hat wut dat you’se done 
throwd ’way un’ ain’t gwine make use er 
no longer.” “Boss” goes up and ran¬ 
sacks the garret through and through 
until he finds an old broad-brim which 
had seen many summers come and go 
but had long since retired from active 
service. This he presents to his ‘ ‘client. ’ ’ 
“Thank you, Boss, thank you, sah! Dat 
am a fine hat un’I knows dat de good 
Lode ’ll suhtainly bless you fur dis 
kin’uess er yourn. If de good Masser 
willum un’ I keeps pirt, I’se cornin’ ober 
ter watch dem low-down trashy niggers 
out your watah mellum paitch dis seasun. ’ ’ 
With a ponderous bow and hat off in 
hand, the old darkey bids him good 
morning and starts for his cabin, his face 
one broad expanse of smiles, his soul 
stirred with eagerness to tell his Liza of 
this wonderful gift, glad that he is a 
“free nigger” in a free country, but 
glader still that his good old master still 
lives only a few rods away at the foot of 
a big mountain in “ole Virginia.” 


FRIENDSHIP WITH THE HILLS 

ROSCOEBRUMBAUGH 

How much it means to be in sympathy 
with nature; to love her purely for the 
infinite being that opens with our love. 
Our intimacy with her will depend upon 
our love; and to love is more than to 
know. Friendship with nature about us 
leads us away from the turmoil of the 
world to stores of wealth the many never 
know. 

The hills impress us, but we sometimes 
lose their humanizing power. When the 
sun paints the first streaks of the morning 
and his rays light up the splendor of the 
hills, we love life because it is beautiful. 
The heavy load of care falls from us in 
the balmy evening breeze, as it pursues 
its amorous course o’er hills and vales. 
Like intimate companions, each hill or 
mountain has its own charm and attrac¬ 
tion. Each one has a quality peculiarly 
its own. It may not be from any scien¬ 
tific point of view, but simply from a 
companion—like estimation. We walk 
on one in the morning; on another at 
noon; and, on another at twilight. In 
sooth, each one draws us with an invisible 
influence. 

We may associate, too, different birds 
and flowers with separate hills. The 
birds and flowers may be the same on 
each hill, but the distribution is so differ¬ 
ent. With the mentioning of the hill we 
at once recall the delightful nooks thereon 
and the inspiration they lent us. 

One who realizes friends in mountains 
and hills looks with indifference upon 
people who try to praise or patronize 
these marvelous works of grandeur. 
They can be neither praised nor blamed; 
for we are conquered by their majesty. 
Theirs is the peace of the upland and 
pasture, all the pleasant scenes of 
which are brought back with the vesper 
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sparrow and its twilignt song. And 
what is sweeter than a pleasant memory? 

We as students of beloved Juniata, are, 
making a serious mistake if we do not 
see and feel the beauty of the hills about 
us. They are “a mute gospel,” a little 


grand and august, it is true; yet not too 
much so. Friendship with all nature 
tends to give us that balance and equi¬ 
poise which all should possess. The hills 
will let their quiet down upon us. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE NEW STUDENTS AT JUNIATA 

LEWIS M. KEIM. 

A parody drawn from Mrs. Heman’s “landing of the Pylgrims. 

The late March winds blew chill 
and were sharply tinged with frost, 

and the trees up here on College Hill 
Their naked branches tossed; 

And the heavy night hung dark 
O’er the Juniata blue, 

When a band of students brought their trunks, 

With a purpose good and true. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the new students, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

Though with many a dream of fame; 

More like the flying come, 

In silence and in fear,— 

There stole from the depths of their fond hearts’ gloom 
Full many a homesick tear. 

On every train they came, 

Till the town folk, seeing, thought 

That the college halls with unsullied name 
Were indeed not built for naught. 

The College Christian Bands, 

True friends of all who come, 

Made them feel by the hearty grasp of hands 
This was their welcome home. 

There were men and maidens fair 
Amidst that student band; 

Why had they come to study here , 

Away from their childhood’s land ? 

There were girls with purpose high, 

Ted on by a love of truth; 

There were young men, too, with the flashing eye 
And the fier}' heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar 
At this educational shrine ? 

A wealth more rich than the spoils of war, 

The training of heart and mind. 

Ay, call it holy ground! 

May the soil where first they trod 

Be left unstained, as the years roll round, 

By learning divorced from God. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Faculty , Teachers , and Students of 
Juniata College , Huntingdon , /-’a. 
Esteemed Friends :—Your words of 
sympathy and Christian condolence in 
this the time of our sore trial are very 
highly appreciated. 

When grief seems to have no friends 
and cold waves seem to almost engulf us, 
in the expressions of your kind feelings 
and friendship we find great comfort 
and a silver lining to the dark cloud that 
has settled over our once happy home, 
now made desolate by the death of our 
only and most dear, loving daughter, 
who was the joy of our home, a source of 
great strength and support to her father 
in conducting the Eord’s-day services, 
and a bright and shining light in the 
church ; but she has gone up higher and 
has left sweet influences of her short, 
sweet life with us. 

God gives us children to be loved and 
reared for his glory and in so doing has 
laid them near our hearts, and their re¬ 
moval by death stirs the deep fountains 
within our better nature. 

The assurance you give that her de¬ 
portment as a lady and Christian' during 
her short stay among you is gratifying 
indeed, and has won your confidence and 
esteem. We accept it as a compliment 
and solace coming from unselfish, pure, 
and full hearts. We thank you all for 
the comfort and sympathy you have given 
us, and we have deep regard for Brother 
Swigart, for his most comforting prayers 
in our behalf, and for the most appropri¬ 
ate discourse delivered to us and to a 
large concourse of friends and neighbors 
who assembled to take the last look at 
dear Nellie’s remains. 

We cannot find words to express the 
loss we feel in her demise, nor yet the 
infinite gain to her in the exchange. She 


had dedicated her self to the Lord in her 
most tender years, yielding to her first 
impressions the obedience required by the 
gospel, and was brought into covenant 
relation as a child of God and her having 
lived an earnest devoted Christian life lays 
the basis for our unwavering confidence 
that her spirit is now with the redeemed 
of the Lord’s hosts in that better land 
where sickness, death, and bereavement 
never come. A ripe cluster for the vines 
of God! May heavens richest blessing rest 
with you all—with love and regard to yoit 
for the lovely flowers given in respect for 
Nellie and with the best wishes for the 
success of your institution and the final 
salvation of your souls, a reuniting at the 
great banquet in heaven,we remain yours 
in the hope of eternal life— 

The parents and Grandpa Shallenber- 
ger, Aunt Belle and Aunt Maggie, Grand¬ 
ma and Grandpa Newmyer. 

Dawson, Pennsylvania, March 9, 1900. 

GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 

J. A. Myers, ’92, is enjoying business 
life with Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
City. 

George Wirt and his sister Mary paid 
a short visit to the college at the opening 
of the term.. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh’s residence, op¬ 
posite the diagonal gate, is now occupied 
by his brother Frank Brumbaugh. 

Emmert Sheely, principal of the high 
school at Greencastle, Pa., expects to be¬ 
gin work on the college course next 
year. 

We notice that Harvey M. Berkley, 
an alumnus of ’81, is a candidate for 
nomination for Congress in the twentieth 
district of Pennsylvania. 
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Miss Mary Beilis, of New Jersey, spent 
several weeks at the home of her cousin 
Mrs. Haines, on Mifflin street. 

James Weaver visited his sister Effie, 
on his way from Homestead to his home 
at Saxton, March 8th. 

The little sister of Lois Myers will 
claim her place in the faculty of the ris¬ 
ing generation from April third, nineteen- 
hundred. 

The New Enterprise Normal School, 
designed to promote the cause of educa¬ 
tion by preparing teachers for their work, 
will open April 30th under the auspices 
of H. D. Metzger, ’96, and E. S. Rice. 

Mrs. Letitia Bechtel Irvin is visiting 
at her home in Grafton. Her husband, 
George Irvin, ’94, now a medical stu¬ 
dent in Cleveland, Ohio, is spending his 
vacation at his home in Orville, Ohio. 

Professor John E. Keeny, ’92, whose 
election as President of the State Teach¬ 
ers’ Association of Louisiana was an¬ 
nounced several months ago, has lately 
been called to the chair of Mathematics 
in the State Normal School at Natchi¬ 
toches, Louisiana. 

Mrs. Edwin Bender, whose marriage 
was mentioned in the February number 
of the Echo, is enjoying life in her new 
home at Nowata, Indian Territory. She 
wants to keep in touch with her old home 
and requests the Echo to be sent to her. 

John Keeny, the faithful fireman who 
for eight successive years wielded the 
shovel in the heating plant and otherwise 
made himself generally useful, has re¬ 
moved with his family to Harrisburg. 
He is succeeded in position by Jacob 
Showalter. 

Jennie M. Dome, ’97, writing in re¬ 
gard to Alumni matters says, ‘ ‘All these 


things make me hungry to attend Com¬ 
mencement, but I cannot this year.” 
Will .some one kindly send her a dish of 
our outmeal or a piece of our syrup- 
bread ? 

J. I. L. Eisenberg, ’95, in sending his 
yearly payment to the Alumni Fund says, 
“It always gives me pleasure to send this 
check. May it be the means of helping 
to do much good.” 

N. J. Brumbaugh, ’88, instructor in 
the Department of Physics and Chemis¬ 
try, at Smith Academy, St. Louis, Mo., 
tells us that his ‘‘fourteen month old boy 
is just learning to walk.” He’ll soon be 
one of the fellows at Juniata! 

A pleasant event occurred at the home 
of A. W. Longanecker of East Lewiston, 
Ohio, March 15th, when Laura Longa¬ 
necker, one of our former students, and 
Jonas Horst were married in the presence 
of about thirty-five guests. The Echo 
extends congratulations. 

On Monday afternoon; April 2nd, a 
number of the boys in company with 
Professor McKenzie visited George Wirt 
at his home in McVeytown. It is not 
likely that George will forget Juniata 
during his stay in Germany, where he is 
going to further his study in Forestry. 

Miss Barbara M. Holsinger of Baker’s 
Summit had laid her plans to return to 
Juniata to complete the junior work the 
present year, but her physician thinks 
her health will not permit. She hopes 
to be able to finish her winter term of 
school, and unless her health is better by 
that time, she will be obliged to defer her 
school plans. Her heart is with the work 
here, and she expresses a great desire to 
return. Her many friends would be glad 
to welcome her here, and will share her 
regret if she cannot return. 
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It is to be hoped that the many readers 
of the Echo will uot be disappointed on 
account of the delay of this issue. Our 
printer J. R. Rupert, has moved his es¬ 
tablishment to 717 Mifflin street, and 
finds his duties doubled upder the exist¬ 
ing circumstances, hence our lateness. 

The work in the Commercial Depart¬ 
ment is still striding steadily onward with 
Professor Snavely at the head. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of the boys who received 
diplomas lately: Richard McCahan, Re 
Roy Eavey, Clifton P. Buckwalter, Philip 
Markley, Roy Black, Ralph D. Gregory, 
A. G. Shipley, and S. B. Meyers. 

Elder H. B. Brumbaugh, who was 
obliged to go to Philadelphia for the pur¬ 
pose of being operated upon for appendi¬ 
citis, after a severe trial resulting from 
the operation, has recovered sufficiently 
to be able to return to his home. Al¬ 
though Elder Brumbaugh had been af¬ 
flicted for some time, his going to the 
hospital created great concern at the col¬ 
lege, and all feel that the prayers which 
were offered in the chapel at noontime 
as well as the private petitions in his be¬ 
half have been answered. 

Richard Arno Dassdorf in connection 
with the Bible work which he has been 
pursuing at Juniata has for several 
months been taking a collateral course by 
correspondence with the Christian Uni¬ 
versity of Canton, Missouri. In answer 
to the questions of forty lessons included 
in the course, Richard wrote papers 
averaging thirty-five pages each and con¬ 
taining about three hundred thousand 
words, receiving therefor an average of 
ninty eight per cent plus. For his suc¬ 
cesses as a Bible student, Richard thanks 
the early training which he received in 
-the German Bible in the German schools, 
together with the excellent courses af¬ 
forded at Juniata. 


That Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh is a busy 
man is a recognized fact: He has sent 
circulars to one thousand ministers in 
the eastern part of the United States re¬ 
questing a careful inquiry into and in¬ 
vestigation of all the old books, maga¬ 
zines, newspapers, almanacs, etc. ever 
printed by the Brethren church. It is 
his desire to collect these manuscripts 
and to place them in Juniata College li¬ 
brary for the use of the church forever. 
Any assistance will be duly appreciated. 
On March 6th, he lectured on ‘‘Revee 
Rand” at Royersford, Pa., to aid the 
educational fund of .the church; this is 
the only church in the brotherhood that 
supports a pupil at Juniata. J. B. Rip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia have employed 
him to edit a new Pedagogical Series, 
Volume I. by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer on 
‘‘Thinking and Reaming to T hink ,” 
Volume II. by Dr. Isaac Sharpless, ‘‘Two 
Centuries of Pennsylvania History.” 
The series is to grow indefinitely and will 
cover the whole field of educational in¬ 
quiry. He has been asked and after two 
Sundays’ experience has declined to take 
charge of the training department of 
Wanamaker’s famous Sunday school, 
because he is already overworked and 
cannot take up this extra burden. 

Items 

Arbutus time is here. 

Vacation, already gone! 

Track-team work next, we’re off for a 
sprint! 

Attend the Eclectic Anniversary on 
the 2i st. 

The girls have been favored with bi¬ 
weekly serenades. 

The Normal English Seniors have 
handed in their theses and are now work¬ 
ing on their orations. 
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“Yes, we’ll dine on the fat of the 
land,’’ so sings the new Glee Club. 

Hold on to the old tennis court, boys. 
The new ones are still “out of sight.” 

A new map of the Roman Empire has 
been placed in Room C for the class in 
Roman History. 

Vacation house-cleaning is over, and 
since the dust has cleared away the differ¬ 
ent rooms are again inviting and fit for 
habitation. 

The promised improvements on the 
campus are beginning to materialize; 
fences are being removed, and in a few 
days things will present a different ap¬ 
pearance. 

If “variety is the spice of life,” we 
are certainly abundantly blessed here on 
the hill. There have been many varia¬ 
tions of snow, rain, and sunshine the last 
four weeks. 

The Junior Class has been enlarged by 
the accession of a number of new stu¬ 
dents. If the merits of a class can be 
calculated from its size, this class has a 
grand future. 

We welcome the new students into our 
midst. They , are all beginning to set¬ 
tle down to the daily routine of work, and 
besides the few usual exceptions (gener¬ 
ally boys) there are no cases of home¬ 
sickness. 

Bound sets of Harpers' and The Cen¬ 
tury magazines, beginning with volume 
I, are being completed for the library. 
Sets are being started of The Atlantic 
Monthly , Review op Reviews , and The 
Educational Review. 

A slight change in the Sunday morn¬ 
ing Bible classes was affected April ist. 
The-students with their, respective teach¬ 
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ers meet in the chapel at 8:30 to engage 
in devotional exercises, after which they 
go to their various recitation rooms for 
Bible class work. 

The prospects for athletics this term 
are better than ever before. E. J. New¬ 
comer was elected manager of the base¬ 
ball team, and E. D. Nininger is captain 
of the lacrosse team. As soon as the 
ground is fit, practice will begin. Tennis 
and basket-ball will also be carried on 
extensively. 

One of the graduates in last year’s 
class writes and says, “I think it speaks 
well for a college when it sends out 
graduates who become so busy that they 
do not have time even to write a letter to 
their dear college home. I have not for¬ 
gotten Juniata; I could not if I would. 
Not a day has passed since I left Juniata 
that I have not thought of her. 

‘ ‘When two old friends meet something 
is bound to happen.” Professor Frank 
H. Green’s lecture on “The World’s 
Greatest Navy,” April 7th, was a pro¬ 
nounced success; and with the five great 
ships, scholarship, companionship, citi¬ 
zenship, hardship, and worship, all may 
feel ably prepared to sail out on life’s 
waters and cope with its forces. We ap¬ 
preciate the visit of an old friend for the 
sake of old friendship, we appreciate him 
more when he comes with a message, and 
we appreciate him most when he comes 
with a message that moves us for good, as 
Professor Green’s always do. 

Spring Term Opens 

Among old faces returned we welcome 
the usual large number of new ones that 
this last term of the year always brings 
with it. Since the majority of the new 
students have bid farewell to public 
schools and come to gain inspiration for 
next year’s teaching as well as to further 
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their advancement in the Course in Eng¬ 
lish, its ranks are especially favored. At 
a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Christian Bands previous to the opening 
of the term, suggestions were made on 
the informal reception which is always 
given at the opening of a term to those 
coming in. The idea of “boring” the 
new student on the subject of society was 
discouraged and the larger idea of perso¬ 
nal kindly interest was urged. A few 
simple plans for entertainment were car¬ 
ried out at the reception, and the happy 
faces and buzzing conversation gave evi¬ 
dence that the evening was enjoyed by 
all. 

Religious, Literary, and Athletic 

At the usual Saturday evening devo¬ 
tional exercises on the twenty-fourth of 
March, Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh, 
in a talk, called attention to the three 
sides of student life besides that laid out 
for the student in the several curricula. 
The first of these of which he spoke w r as 
the religious as emphasized by the differ¬ 
ent Christian organizations. He urged 
the importance of every student’s findin g 
his or her place in the religious work on 
entering college, and whether a member 
of church or not of communing with the 
Higher Power. The second of these fea¬ 
tures was the special literary in which 
the three societies and the debating 
clubs afford culture. The last was the 
athletic. Here he mentioned some of the 
facilities for culture along this line pro¬ 
vided for Juniata’s students, and set forth 
the importance of caring for one’s body 
while cultivating the intellect. By ne¬ 
glecting the opportunities of any one of 
these three fields of activity, he said one 
could not hope to become a strong college 
student. After the exercises tasty, well- 
prepared leaflets, setting forth the differ¬ 
ent religious, literary, and athletic organ¬ 


izations of the College, were distributed. 

At the half-year election the Missionary 
Society chose Horace O. Wells as its 
president and Olive Replogle as secretary. 
Just previous to this time the Girls’ Band 
elected Mattie Weybright as president, 
and at the begining of spring term Car¬ 
man C. Johnson became president of the 
Boys’ Band. 

On Sunday, April the first a new plan 
for the Bible classes was inaugurated. 
They now meet one half haur before the 
regular Sunday school. Prof. Hoover as 
the superintendent conducts the opening 
exercises after which all go to their re¬ 
spective recitation rooms as before. After 
their recitation, the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Christian Bands meet before church in¬ 
stead of after as here to-fore. This ar¬ 
rangement gives those who attend church 
services in the town an opportunity of 
attending the Band meetings. 

Classical Reception 

The annual classical reception at Juni¬ 
ata is always an event to be remembered, 
and the one given on the evening of 
March 17th was no exception to the rule. 

Freshman enthusiasm, Sophomore 
strategy, Junior enterprise, and Senior 
diplomacy combined to make this gather- 
ing, in its personnel and appointments, 
“a thing of beauty” and surely it will 
linger in the memories of the guests as a 
“joy forever.” 

The lower floor of Students’ Hall had 
been devoted to this occasion, and all the 
resource and refinement of classical cul¬ 
ture had wrought their magic on library 
and hall, till the familiar school rooms 
blossomed into the semblance of a well 
appointed home. A liberal use of couches, 
rugs, and center-tables had transformed 
every nook and angle of the reading room 
into a cozy-corner. A like transforma¬ 
tion had taken place in room A, across 
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the hall, while room B, was devoted to 
the use of the “Comissory Department.” 

Each class had its appropriate insignia 
displayed. A large arch in the center of 
the reading room bore the colors' and 
motto of 1900. On the wall near by, 
hung the flag of 1902. The class of 1901 
was represented by a bust of Hermes, 
clad in the class colors. While the 
Freshmen displayed a broad green banner 
bearing the motto, ‘‘Freshmen proud of 
their green. ’ ’ On the stand below stood 
a well worn rocking-horse bearing the in¬ 
scription, ‘‘Our pony, Zeus; our heritage 
from the Seniors.” 

Nothing was lacking to make the 
evening an enjoyable one for all present. 
One of the most unique features of the 
entertainment was a guessing contest, 
the participants in which were required 
to guess the titles of famous books rep¬ 
resented in certain cabalistic groups of 
objects located in various places about 
the rooms. Thus the time sped all too 
soon and brought to a close one of the 
most enjoyable events of the year on 
College Hill. 

Lyceum 

Because the programme of the last Ly¬ 
ceum meeting was an interesting one and 
especially because it was somewhat short¬ 
er than others, the session was one of the 
most popular yet held. The music of the 
evening was furnished by the Treble Clef 
Chorus, whose two selections were well 
received, and by Messrs. Watson and 
Nininger, who sang a soft and pretty 
duet. As this was the first meeting of 
the Spring term, a new set of officers 
were inagurated. Mr. Wells spoke very 
briefly as he retired from the presidency 
and welcomed Mr. Watson as his succes¬ 
sor. The incoming President spoke at 
greater length, calling attention to the 
important part which the selection and 


inauguration of a president has had in 
our national history. 

Mr. Keiin’s imitation of Mrs. Heman’s 
‘‘Landingof the Pilgrim Fathers,” which 
he entitled the ‘ ‘Arrival of the New Stu¬ 
dents at Juniata,” was too well construct¬ 
ed and too serious and sensible to bear 
well the name of parody. Miss Rosen- 
berger’s oration, ‘‘True Heroism,” was a 
plea for the recognition of the heroism of 
private life; .interesting in its seriousness, 
it was well argued and well delivered. 

Mrs. Beery in her poem on The East 
Wind gave us first a picture from nature, 
and then one from human life, that she 
might teach us that life is durance, pa¬ 
tient, cheerful, long, in the plan He 
knows to call success. 

Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh’s paper 
on The Minnesingers was a scholarly pa¬ 
per written in a scholarly way, easy, en¬ 
tertaining and instructive. Mr. C. C. 
Johnson gave a highly figurative oration 
under the caption “The Last Man of the 
Nineteenth Century,” which contained 
many valuable thoughts, Mr. Shafer’s 
Easter story—The First Easter Lilies— 
might have been a legend, and did not 
lesson his reputation among us in this 
field of literature. 

COLLEGE CURRENTS 

At the Western University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the trustees have decided to 
erect an astronomical observatory which 
will cost $250,000. 

We are glad to increase our exchange 
list qualitatively by adding The Ran¬ 
dolph-Macon Monthly and The Haver- 
fordian. 

Dr. J. H. Barrows, president of Oberlin 
College, is reported to have delivered, 
during the past fifteen months, 191 ser¬ 
mons, lectures and addresses. 
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The University of California will have 
a gymnasium costing $2,000,000. It will 
be built of white marble and will be so 
constructed that the roof can be thrown 
open in favorable weather allowing exer¬ 
cise practically in the open air.—Ex. 

Syracuse claims to have received dur¬ 
ing the last year gifts to the t amount of 
$250,000. Dr. Harper, of Chicago, has 
announced that the conditions of Rocke¬ 
feller’s donation of $2,000,000 have been 
fulfiled and he has succeeded in raising 
the required $2,000,000. 

The poetry number of The College Stu¬ 
dent, for which as a complementary the 
exchange editor wishes to thank the local 
editor of its staff, is a very readable issue 
and convinces us of the fact that the col¬ 
lege muse finds her haunt in the walls of 
F. & M. It possesses a high standard 
of excellence and portrays a marked de¬ 
gree of poetical genius. 

College journals presume primarily to 
reveal the literary ability of the student 
body, and are not meant for the publica¬ 
tion of poems by Longfellow, Riley, and 
others, without any comment or criticism 
upon them. Better have fewer literary 
articles and those representative of the 
students than poems and essays which 
are found in every college library.— Ur- 
sinus Bulletin. 

A new plan for athletic dues is now 
being circulated among the Alumni and 
undergraduates of Lehigh University. A 
petition has been presented to the Board 
of Trustees that they ‘ ‘establish a com¬ 
pulsory athletic fee of seven dollars, to 
be paid annually by every man in col¬ 
lege.” This fee, the receipt of which 
admits the holder to all games on the 
home ground, is to be collected with the 
regular tuition. Whether or not this 
plan will be accepted is still a question 


for debate but with few exceptions it 
seems to meet the general approbation of 
Lehigh men. 

Columbia has fully planned a four 
years’ collegiate course in commerce 
which will be established as soon as the 
necessary funds are appropriated. "It 
is to have the vigorous support of the 
Chamber of Commerce and will conform 
to the highest ideals of a scholarly train¬ 
ing for commercial and industrious pur¬ 
suits. ’ ’ 

Chicago University has taken a very 
important step by “establishing an aca¬ 
demic designation to be conferred at the 
close of two years’ college course.” The 
degree of Associate in Arts is to be con¬ 
ferred upon those who finish what is 
known as the Junior College, the Fresh¬ 
man and Sophmore years. Dr. Harper 
in his official statement has told clearly 
why such a move has been made and what 
are the anticipated results. From the 
very strong argument which he produces 
in its favor, this movement bids fair to 
attract the considerate attention of many 
of the American colleges and universities. 

The Intercollegian is as interesting-as 
ever and should be on the reading table 
of every college man in America. In a 
most attractive and graphic way it gives 
account of the religious movement among 
our colleges and sets before us the pos¬ 
sibilities which may be developed from 
an earnest active work on the part of 
every student. Read and grow better. 

Her voice is one of command, 

Her power is in full swing; 

Her jewels, though scarce, are pure, 

She has but a single ring. 

The fellows all jump at her call, 

To obey her they hasten pell-mell; 

But I dread the sound of her voice, 

For she is the college bell.— 

* Harvard “ Lampoon .” 
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EDITORIALS 

T HE degree of Associate' in Arts, 
announced by Dr. Harper of Chicago 
University to be conferred upon classical 
students at the close of their Sophomore 
year, is another evidence of the great 
struggle which ancient learning is having 
with the modern notions of a practical 
education. While we acquiesce in the 
approach of the inevitable, and welcome 
a moderate breaking away from the re- 
gidity of the old classical regime, we 
we cannot help but regret the final pass¬ 
ing of popular courses in classical study; 
for surely there is much of worth in a study 
of the old masters, a worth that truly 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 
but in heart expansion, brain power, 
ethical quality, and in culture. 

C ommencement time comes on 

a-pace. Turn your steps hither¬ 
ward, alumni and old students, come 
back to the old fountain, renew your 
youth, your interest, and your acquaint¬ 
ance. Come see what the fence makers, 
street scrapers, and carpenters have done, 
what the laborers have undone, and what 
the trustees propose to do still. Your 


old chums, classmates, and friends will be 
here; the English seniors will all orate, 
the college fellows will have on the dig¬ 
nity of classical bachelorhood, the preps 
will be writhing with exams under the hot 
sun of restless June days, and the alum¬ 
ni will assemble around the festal board 
to tell the stories of days agone. You 
need the recreation, and the college will 
rejoice in your home-coming. 

E nthusiasm, healthy enthusi¬ 
asm, enthusiasm with a head and 
without excitement, enthusiasm that is 
well-balanced in nerve but never satisfied 
with the present attainment—this is the 
key-note of success in every case, else the 
so-called success is not such in fact and 
does not deserve a name so worthy. We 
urge more enthusiasm in the life of our 
literary societies, an earnestness in debate 
that sounds, as if the speaker intended to 
settle the question at once and forever, 
an eloquence in oratory that wins an au¬ 
dience even if it be opposed to the claims 
which the speaker hopes to emphasize, a 
clearness and purity of diction that indi¬ 
cates real moral quality, a conciseness 
and simplicity of composition that will be 
certain to make the speaker’s thought 
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understood, and a variety of entertaining 
features that will attract large audiences 
to the halls of the literati. Write on 
your banners the German motto “Wer 
nicht lauft, der komnt nicht mit,” for 
the age is acquiring a rapid pace, and 
only the eager, the active, the hungry, 
the thirsty man wins to-day. School and 
society life afford opportunities for pre¬ 
paration for this active age, but those op¬ 
portunities are full of meaning to us only 
in proportion as we embrace the oppor¬ 
tunities. You are educating now the 
spirit with which you shall attempt to 
meet life’s*problems twenty years hence: 
nothing is in your way today but yourself, 
and the same fellow will be in your way 
twenty, forty years hence unless you learn 
how to suppress or encourage him now. 

W HEN AT the close of the carboni¬ 
ferous age the great Appalachian 
swamp region had reached its maximum 
depression of about forty thousand feet 
and the underlying - strata became too 
weak to sustain the weight and the 
lateral pressure, a mighty upheaval of 
regularly stratified rock changed the 
whole character of eastern America from 
a region of bogs, marshes, lakes, islands, 
and swamps to a mountainous region of 
considerable height extending in a gen¬ 
eral south-westerly direction from the old 
Archaen region of Acadia toward the 
Gulf of Mexico. This catastrophe in 
cosmogany was like the opening of a 
great book, for from the upturned stata 
we are now enabled to read the secrets 
of world-building to much greater depth 
than would have been possible otherwise. 
We live in the middle of the great geo¬ 
logic volume. Beginning with the slaty 
structure of our own College Hill and go¬ 
ing south we soon strike a rich find of 
geodes in various degrees of perfection. 
These are full of crystals that startle us 


with their regularity and beauty when 
examined under the microscope. In 
cross-sections they take a splendid polish. 
Just over Lion’s Back to the East, 
cephalopods, gastropods, brachiapods, la- 
mellibranchs, crinoids, and even an oc¬ 
casional trilobite may be found on Fossil 
Field. Indeed fossils are so common 
here that one tires of examining them. 
Two hundred yards to the north from 
the college gates the hexagonal quartz 
crystals that have excited more than one 
new student are found every day; and 
continuing this walk, veering slightly to 
the West, one soon arrives at the Old 
Oriskany Cliffs facing the. river. These 
are of noble proportions and very rugged 
in detail, affording not only a mine for 
the geologist with his hammer but an in¬ 
spiration for the lover of nature. Being 
below the coal we lack the fossil remains 
of conifers, angiosperm lycopods, fishes 
and arthropods, which characterize that 
era; but the river bed makes up for this 
loss in the rich study of stratification 
which it presents to him who cares to 
dig a little for surprises. 

THE LAST MAN OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

Oration delivered before the I.yceum, April 14th 
CARMAN C. JOHNSON 

The quiet waters sleep on the breast of 
the middle Pacific. The dome of the 
deep meets the dome of the sky in a 
sphere all starlit and lustrous. ’Tis 
winter’s midst, and the horologue, in the 
broad sweep of its monstrous pendulum, 
beats the last moments of the closing 
year. Far away on the circle’s edge the 
eye discerns the approach of a vessel 
looming from the East. ’Tis the phan¬ 
tom ship whose coming is appointed for 
this hour. On the verge of the western 
horizon a trans-Pacific liner may be seen 
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approaching, among whose passengers on 
this eventful occassion we observe the 
intelligent countenance and noble form of 
our hero, a young man of strong character 
who celebrates on this very midnight the 
event of his majority. ’Tis the East 
Man of the Nineteenth Century. 

The ships approach the line which 
marks the common meridian of the hemi¬ 
spheres. On board the mysterious vessel, 
attended by muses and by the spirits of 
the eighteen centuries that have gone 
before, the nineteenth century lies a- 
dying; while Father Time, hoary with 
age, measures the pulse of the departing 
seer. The machinery of the universe 
rumbles with the whirr of massive wheels, 
and the great hammer lifts its ponderous 
weight to strike the cycle of the ages. 
Deep intonations fill the celestial sphere 
and roll across the vast expanse of sea in 
waves of rhythmic vibration; and as the 
last tone echoes on the deep, the spirit of 
the age breathes its last and follows 
across the mere. Alack! ’Tis done; 
and as the body is lowered to a watery 
grave, behold the glory of his successor 
arising from the wave. Birth of the 
Twentieth Century, “the old 'order 
changeth, yielding place to new.” On 
to the West, oh noble ship; and may the 
new prince thou bearest bless the world 
with a full round hundred of most glori¬ 
ous years! 

Deeply moved by the scenes of this 
sublime ceremony, the young man on the 
other ship is awaked from his revery by 
a slight touch on the arm. Startled and 
looking up his eyes meet the face of Clio, 
the muse ot history, come to him from 
the ship of Father Time upon a special 
mission; for our hero is destined to play 
an important role in the drama of civiliz¬ 
ation under the reign of the new prince 
whose birth he has just witnessed. Calling 
all the host of Olympus to witness, the 


patron of history draws from the folds of 
her classic robe a shield whereon is 
wrought in minute detail, in three con¬ 
centric circles, the story of the ages that 
have been together with the message 
which they bear to the ages that shall be. 
As she presents this shield to our hero 
with fitting words, bidding him especially 
to observe that he is heir of all the ages 
and directing him to learn wisdom from 
the legend of the past which he now pos¬ 
sesses writ in bronze, the muse bids him 
adieu and quits the deck for the phantom 
ship now hovering in the distance. 

Friends, I look into the face of The 
Last Man of the Nineteenth Century as 
I stand here addressing a body of young 
people whose average age is twenty and 
one years on this the eve of the twentieth 
century. With your permission we shall 
examine together the wondrous shield 
which Clio places in your hand to-night, 
to see thereon the content of the heritage 
which comes to you as you cross the line 
into the circle of a new civilization. 

The brazen gift of Clio is frought with 
deep signification. Its figures and em¬ 
blems are singularly impressive in the 
response which they arouse in the soul of 
him who gazes thereupon, for one soon 
recognizes something akin to himself as 
he studies the panorama of these concen¬ 
tric circles. In the very grain of our 
make-up are found tissues of character 
which required ages of digestion and as¬ 
similation in their construction; in the 
life-courses of our being circulates the 
essence of passions and sentiments which 
could be mastered, tempered, and toned 
for civilization only in the din of arms 
and at the cost of blood; along the lines 
of our highly sensative nervous organism 
flash messages so delicate in the rhythm 
of life and so cultured in the higher arts 
of peace that they could not have been 
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transmitted and appreciated on the nerv¬ 
ous machinerj' of mankind ages agoue. 
What mean these battles, sieges, fortunes 
graven on the shield and woven into the 
fabric of our quality, the rise and fall of 
empires, the ebb and flow of civilization, 
the conflict of the gods, the struggle of 
learning with ignorance, the hand to 
hand encounter of virtue with vice, the 
soaring of ambition, the baseness of pass¬ 
ion purified by regeneration, the parlia¬ 
ment of nations, the laws of Solon, the 
friendly interference of power in behalf of 
persecuted humanity, liberty of speech 
and of conscience, the ascendency of 
science above superstition, and the 
triumph of faith over doubt, unless out 
of all this maze we pick the gems that 
shall bestud our life’s armour and the 
stars that shall shine as our guides? See¬ 
ing that the East Man of the Nineteenth 
Century must be by very nature the 
epitome of mankind in all its varied 
phases, and that he must, whether he 
will or not, carry with him into the next 
century the accumulation of all the cen¬ 
turies that have preceded him, it is left 
for him only to choose those features of 
his inherent make-up which, injected into 
the spirit of the times that are to be, shall 
determine the policy of their social, po¬ 
litical, educational, and religious institu¬ 
tions. 

Three concentric circles, a gem in the 
Centre! The outer ring is attractive in 
the glitter of pagentry, the purple of 
royalty, the show of authority, the dig¬ 
nity of legislation, the nobility of con¬ 
ciliation, the splendor of court and of 
camp. Aided by the peculiar illumina¬ 
tion from the gem in the centre, we read the 
message of this historic circle to the coming 
century: The patriarch merges into the 
head of a home, clans and tribes become 
federations, divinity injects no essence of 


eternal sovereignty into the blood of the 
royal house, the church and the state are 
separate in function but harmonious in 
operation, the sovereign people rule, 
party ism gives place to patriotism, and 
government serves its proper function in a 
progressive adaptability to the democratic 
tendencies of a cosmopolitan age. Not 
only does it conform itself to the senti¬ 
ments of the body politic, but it also 
seeks, when occasion demands, to go in 
advance of public sentiment, not content 
with the time-worn grooves of'precedent 
simply for the sake of precedent and not 
satisfied with the narrow confines of 
national spirit simply to please the un¬ 
manly sentiment of a petty national 
pride. Truly serving its own people 
first, it shrinks not to sit around the 
council table in the congress of the world, 
there to plead not for reverence to the 
unworthy fetiches of a traditional past but 
for those ideals of government which 
restore order from chaos, harmony from 
discord, arbitration from strife, peace 
from war, prosperity from adversity, and 
public confidence from public distrust. 
Such principles incorporated into the con¬ 
stitution of the coming state will render 
its eternity certain to the end of time; for, 
while seeking to build upward and out¬ 
ward, it shall unconsciously deepen the 
foundation of its fundamentals in a char¬ 
acter of citizenship which shall never de¬ 
generate. It must be so; for, “dipping into 
the future far as human eye can see, ’ ’ 
the student of political economy beholds 
with pride the standards of ideals which 
here give scarcely the promise of adop¬ 
tion, there “full high advanced” and 
streaming from the turrets of the world’s 
great capitols. 

The circle within the outer one depicts 
the birth of reformations, the downfall of 
superstition, the disintegration of social 
caste, the abolition of servitude, thecoro- 
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nation of woman, the freedom of thepublic 
school, the humane treatment of crimnals, 
the dignity of labor, and the proper dis¬ 
tribution of population. Here read thy 
lesson well, and may the imprint of its 
truth be burned into thy very soul; for 
human life and destiny depend upon each 
jot and tittle. It’s the message to the 
social world. Thou art thy “brother’s 
keeper.” The altruistic spirit permeates 
the school, the church, the state and 
leavens the mass of human-kind into one 
harmonious unit. Crime, intemperance, 
illiteracy, profanity, and heathenism, 
when suffered to exist, gnaw at the very 
vitals of the human race; and only in 
proportion as the ravenous fires of social 
evil are extinguished is the general level 
of humanity raised above the brute. 
Beneath the upper and the nether mill¬ 
stones of existing social sins the victims, 
some by their own election and myriads 
more through inherited traits and wicked 
environment, are ground to powder, 
while pityless power lies latent and 
moves not so much as a finger to check a 
known disaster. All honor to him who 
in the face of taunts stands as the apostle 
of clean politics, or advocates fearlessly 
in the very face of hypocracy and sham, 
if need be, the principles of temperance, 
purity, honesty, industry, and frugality. 
The health of society is maintained by a 
clean public spirit, which, realizing the 
destructive forces of unbridled lust, 
strikes telling blows at any social infec¬ 
tion, whether it glides along with the 
under-current or raises its hydra-headed 
form boldly to the light. ‘ ‘Thou art a 
man; nothing that belongs to men is un¬ 
interesting to thee,” since the pulsations 
of the universal heart keep time to the 
beatings of thine own; and in the langu¬ 
age of Marcus Aurelius, the truly social 
man exclaims “Oh Universe, I wish all 
that thou wishest.” 
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The inner circle glows with transcendent 
light and reveals the faces of that name¬ 
less host, who, throughout the ages living 
closest to the very source of spiritual 
illumination, have developed that sweet¬ 
ness and strength of character which ren¬ 
ders their personal lives most charming 
to behold. And now we read the deeper 
lesson of the Spirit’s power; the divine 
message of consecrated lives to a world 
about to roll into another cycle. The 
individual soul is the unit of the state and 
of society. His motives, his movements, 
and his destiny determine the trend of 
civilization. No mechanism of law, no 
institution of educational uplift, no move¬ 
ment of reform can affect a lasting good 
unless the vital nature of the ego’s true 
essence is impelled to choose the higher 
life. Strike this chord and the whole 
man responds with his fellows “in tune 
with the Infinite.” Affect this centre 
and the whole course and conduct of 
history is changed. 

May we hope that the East Man of the 
Nineteenth Century fully appreciates the 
fact that he is also the first man of the 
twentieth, and as he steps across the 
threshold of coming time may he be 
thrilled with the thought , that he enters 
an era that knows no stain on political, 
social, or private life and that the shades 
of the illustrious dead await in anxious 
silence to see with what grace he trans¬ 
mits their message to posterity. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

O. PERRY HOOVER 

School is one of the great words of the 
English language. The ‘little red school 
house’ is the product of modern civiliza¬ 
tion. It is the synonym for progress 
and freedom. To degrade it is to de¬ 
grade the Nation. It is called the poor 
man’s college with a pride which is dis- 
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tinctly American, and for his college he 
would fight as for his ‘liberty.’ The two 
words ‘school’ and liberty are rightly as¬ 
sociated, for they are the product of the 
same spirit. The word is Saxon scholu, 
Lat. schola, Gr. schole, Ger. schul. It 
suggests many words—scholar, learning, 
knowledge, education, etc. 

Scholarship means the attainments of 
the scholar. In its broadest sense, it 
means a complete development of con¬ 
sciousness; it is thot activity unfolded in 
all its possibilities. This development is 
demanded by the divinity in man. Life 
is growth, development, that, when it 
ceases, causes death. So then, failure to 
educate the soul must be a disaster in 
human life. But so much of education 
has been used for base ends, that 
higher education has often been discred¬ 
ited. Especially has religion discredited 
it, but always unjustly and with disaster.. 
The church’s great sin has been her un¬ 
reasonable opposition to the most valu¬ 
able of attainments —scholarship in its 
divinest sense. It seems, too, that in¬ 
telligence and love are different phases 
of the same activity in the Divine Mind; 
and when this truth is grasped, religious 
effort will turn to our schools as her first 
duty, for church history shows that her 
best interests cannot be attained without 
building well her educational institutions. 

Scholarship may be sought for its own 
sake, but that is profitless, and its at¬ 
tainment is wearisome. It may be sought 
too, for the social and financial advantage 
which it always brings to its possessor; 
but the scholarship which has moved the 
world has not been thus selfish. She has 
remained content with poverty, being 
herself life’s richest endowment. She 
has toiled in obscurity and reverenced 
supremely the Truth as her food; some¬ 
times she was crucified and buried, but 
she arose as surely bringing a new con¬ 


ception of the worth and richness of life. 
By her efforts the long buried centuries 
are coming to life, the dark places of 
earth are being lighted, and the thots of 
God are read in the rocks, sands, and 
storms, as well as in the mighty world 
movements of men. 

The easiest field for the attainment of 
scholarship is in the college, but only the 
few have enjoyed the advantage of a 
college training. Indeed the question 
has been asked often: Does a college 
training pay? The mistaken questioners 
point with pride to the so-called self- 
made men for the answer. The term 
‘self-made’ is a misnomer,.for man cannot 
make himself. His age, his opportuni¬ 
ties, his environments—these make the 
man. The Great Thinker could not find 
self-made men for His work, so He made 
them thinkers and taught them how to 
put truth into life, then sent them forth 
to teach men. President Thwing has 
shown from an examination of the names 
in Appleton’s Enc. of Am. Biography 
that five thousand three hundred twenty 
six are college graduates and nine hun¬ 
dred forty one academic graduates of the 
fifteen thousand one hundred forty two 
names recorded, making over thirty per 
cent. Again one out of forty college 
men have won a reputation to one out of 
ten thousand who are not college men. 
The chances, then, in favor of the college 
trained man are two hundred and fifty to 
one. 

It is easy to indulge in fine sayings 
about scholarship being her own reward, 
but let us be more practical. Has schol¬ 
arship any superior value for the shop or 
business life? Much every way. Mr. 
Carnegie says, “the college man has not 
the slightest chance entering business at 
twenty, against the boy who swept the 
office at fourteen.’’ The facts are against 
Mr. Carnegie, for the scholarly graduate 
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has entered all the professions, and in most 
instances, outstripped the handicapped 
‘office boy’. Mr. Depew, a Yale gradu¬ 
ate, has shown that hundreds of college 
men have begun in railroad work and soon 
distanced their uneducated fellows. The 
statistics given of all the professions show 
the same result—everywhere the scholar 
has had the advantage. The improve¬ 
ments in machinery, and the combina¬ 
tions in business enterprises demand col¬ 
lege-trained men. As Thwing says: “A 
boy may measure calico without a college 
education, but not so well can he manage 
men, control great enterprises, engineer 
great industrial projects where judgment 
and training form a larger element of 
success.” A group of sixty five gradu¬ 
ates in N. Y. City is composed of eigh¬ 
teen bankers, fifteen railroad managers, 
ten manufacturers, seven insurance com¬ 
pany presidents, and five publishers. 

In America over one third of all who 
have won fame are college graduates. 
During the Revolution, the college furn¬ 
ished one half the leaders. Of the fifty 
six signers of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, twenty seven were graduates, and 
fifteen others had a liberal training. 
Twenty nine of the fifty five members of 
the Constitutional Convention were col¬ 
lege men. So also our presidents, except 
Washington, and his advisers were. All 
of the Chief Justices were graduates ex¬ 
cept Marshall, but even he had been in 
college. Thwing estimates also, that 
two thirds or more of the Associate Jus¬ 
tices and Circuit Court Judges are gradu¬ 
ates. The same story is told in Senate, 
Congress, and Foreign Service. All of 
our eminent historians and most of the 
poets have been college men. Of eminent 
preachers fifty eight per cent are gradu¬ 
ates as the ‘ ‘Annals of the Am. Pulpit’ ’ 
shows. In short, the intellectual emi¬ 
nence in all great enterprises is due 


to the influence of the college man. 

Finally scholarship fosters the influence 
for making life noble: It has given a 
new meaning to ‘‘Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” This saying has been limited to 
spiritual truth, but why not extend it to 
all truth? Bacon, quoted by Prof. Mos¬ 
ley, took the broad view: ‘‘It is a pleas¬ 
ure to stand upon the shore and see ships 

tossed upon the sea-but no 

pleasure is comparable to standing on the 
vantage ground of truth, a hill not to be 
commanded and where the air is always 
pure and serene. Certain it is heaven on 
earth to have a man’s mind, to move in 
charity, to rest in Providence, and to 
turn upon the poles of truth.” This is 
scholarship to know truth and to com¬ 
prehend Divinity. 

OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 

Oration delivered at Reunion of The Eclectic Literary 
Society, April 20th. 

MILTON B. WRIGHT 

Our boys are the noblest work of crea¬ 
tion and our girls the next. Without 
our boys we could have no nation, with¬ 
out our girls our nation would be a stag¬ 
nation. Human nature is the same in 
all ages. Our boys and girls have the 
same characteristics as the boys and girls 
of former generations. The only differ¬ 
ence is our boys and girls, now, have 
these characteristics faster than the boys 
and girls of past generations. It is thirty 
or forty years of goodness or meanness 
with our boys and girls now, while it was 
three hundred or four hundred years of 
goodness or meanness with the boys and 
girls four or five thousand years ago. 
Our boys and girls live faster and die 
younger than the boys and girls of former 
generations. We cannot expect to live 
fast and violate nature’s laws and live 
long. 
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To do the work of life our boys and 
girls need to husband their powers for 
the effort. Much strength is wasted by 
the young in the so-called amusements of 
life. There is much delusion in seeking 
life’s pleasure. Like the mirage of the 
desert you may advance in its direction, 
but it moves from you with a pace equal 
to your approach. 

Happiness can never be found by pur¬ 
suing it. The brightest joys turn to 
ashes when they become the aim of life. 
I would not destroy the buoyant spirit of 
youth, nor attempt to force the young to 
seek their pleasure in the same channel 
in which the aged find their happiest 
hours. I would have by all means the 
life of the young a natural life, gilded 
with the highest pleasures consistent with 
its noblest purposes. I would not destroy 
a rose in the pathway of the young, nor 
cast a shadow upon the sunlight of their 
joys. At the same time life is not all a 
field of sport, nor are its years to be 
frittered away in an endless search for 
the bauble of social enjoyment. The suc¬ 
cessful life is always a busy life, busy 
with work and not with sport. Too 
much strength is wasted by the young in 
the excess of social enjoyment, and when 
life’s battle is on there is not enough 
strength left for the conflict. Nature’s 
laws are oftener violated in courting life’s 
pleasures than in executing its toils. Be 
moderate in your enjoyments as well as 
temperate in your labors. 

Our boys and girls need to be taught 
not to expect a perfectly smooth and easy 
way to objects of their endeavor or am¬ 
bition. There is no more helpful and 
profiting exercise than surmounting ob¬ 
stacles. In every department of life ob¬ 
stacles surmounted represent ground won, 
progress affected, the desired end brought 
nearer. Hard work is the genius of suc¬ 
cess. Man true to himself must be a 


worker. Work is the organic condition 
of things natural and supernatural. There 
is but one true way to get this, and that 
is by paying the right price. We can 
only get what we really deserve to have 
in this world and the next, and the higher 
and more unselfish the end toward which 
we direct our lives the greater is the de¬ 
mand for intense and ceaseless concentra¬ 
tion of our noblest powers. Tike the 
fabled bird in the Oriental legend which 
slept on the wing, learn to rest in your 
labor, but never rest from your labor. 

Our boys and girls should never rest 
satisfied with anything but the best and 
highest. No advancement was ever 
made, no new invention ever sought 
out, no new step in science or civilization 
ever taken except because of discontent 
with old methods. This kind of discon¬ 
tent is hot only right, it is necessary 
for the advancement of the world. It 
urges boys and girls on to ever greater 
attainments, ever larger life; for- as one 
ideal is even partially realized, new and 
nobler ones take its place, and thus life 
becomes one continual striving for some¬ 
thing better. There are two kinds of 
ideals for which boys and girls ought to 
strive. The first, high ideals about them¬ 
selves, and then, high ideals about their 
work in life. When one considers that 
self is to be the nearest companion for 
billions of ages, it is well to have that self 
a pretty good sort of fellow. Would 
that I could fire the heart of every boy 
and every girl with the ambition, the 
determination to possess an unsullied 
character. Some one has said: Of all the 
elements of success in life none is more 
vital than self-reliance, a determination to 
be, under God, the creator of your own 
reputation and advancement. The soon¬ 
er our boys and girls give indication of 
Sterling principle, of unbending truthful¬ 
ness, and of genuine self-respect, the 
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greater is the confidence we may feel in 
their honorable future. From twelve to 
twenty is the formative period. Let our 
boys and girls pass this season with pure 
morals and unstained reputation showing 
command of themselves, control of their 
passions, and diligent application to duty, 
we need have little fear but that success 
will crown their maturer years. 

The two greatest needs of our boys and 
girls are a good home and a good school. 
If they are entertained at home, and 
taught wholesome lessons, the home in¬ 
fluence will last their lifetime, and there 
will be fewer weeping mothers asking: 
“Where is my wandering child tonight?’* 
Fathers, mothers, buy the best books for 
your boys and girls, purchase the purest 
pictures, sing the sweetest songs, scatter 
the seeds of sunshine, and such lingering 
influences shall lead their lives to the 
livelier Hand. 

Stimulate, by means of the home, a 
love for the true and beautiful, a love for 
higher aims and purer endeavors and you 
will do for your boys and girls what no 
time and no circumstances can undo. 
Oh the the significance of childhood’s 
home! 

Boys and girls, as you miss the dear 
old home of which the sweetest memory 
is that of the long summer evenings, 
when the birds were singing their good¬ 
night songs, when the flowers were 
drooping their little heads, when you 
gathered together at your mother’s knee 
and listened to her sweet voice as she 
read or talked to j 7 ou, when your tired 
little heads began to droop and the glow¬ 
worms were lighting their lamps, mother 
would say it is time for all little birds to 
be in their nests and off you marched to 
sleep the sleep of childhood; so in the 
evening twilight when the shadows fall 
softly on the green tapestry of the earth, 
you will miss the campus chats, the class¬ 


room work, the social circle, and the 
chapel services. You will often think of 
these and in memory live over again the 
associations of your school days. When 
sense is dumb by reason of distance, im¬ 
agination will leap back again and you 
will look in upon the busy workers with 
the same loving hearts beating for them 
as when you were a part of the college 
family. Distance will not lessen nor 
time destroy the circle of affection which 
has been formed between yourselves and 
your teachers. 

In the days of chivalry, the knights 
were initiated with solemn and imposing 
ceremony. The last utterence to them was 
an admonition to be “brave, bold and 
loyal. ’ ’ And so I say to you boys and 
girls, be brave, be bold, be loyal. Brave 
in defense of the weak, bold in advocat¬ 
ing the truth, loyal in your devotion to 
righteousness. 

THE EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 

H. B. CODER 

“In the snowing and the blowing, 

And the cruel sleet, 

Little flowers begin their growing, 

Far beneath our feet.” 

Beneath the melting snows and boister¬ 
ous winds of March the root and seed 
and leaf-bud are awakened to new life. 
Silently, invisibly the change is wrought, 
and each sleeping child of earth moves 
upward and onward to the warm suns 
and genial skies of a later month. 

Many young people find Botany a dull 
study. So it is, as taught from a text¬ 
book, but if one goes out into the fields 
and woods he will find it a source of de¬ 
light. It is not a dull study to the stu¬ 
dents of Juniata. For several weeks our 
Botany Class has sought for the hidden 
treasures, sweet, modest harbingers of 
gentle Spring. These are found in abun¬ 
dance on Lion’s Back, Shelving Rocks, 
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and on the hillsides along the Blue 
Juniata. 

The first spring flower that appeared 
was the trailing arbutus. This dainty 
flower must be carefully searched for, be¬ 
cause it nestles down closely among dead 
leaves and roots. The blossoms are 
white tinged with pink, and have a faint 
odor. Professor Emmert says this brave 
little flower is sometimes found blooming, 
safely covered up by dead leaves, before 
the snow has melted away. 

Hepatica follows closely upon the ar¬ 
butus. It is daintier and prettier to my 
mind. The rounded, leathery, three- 
lobed leaves look lovely even after the 
flowers have withered and disappeared. 
At first we see only the old brown leaves 
from last year, but soon the fresh young 
leaves uncurl and open. The little buds 
stand bravely in the cold, as each one is 
protected by a fuzzy hood. The blossoms 
vary in color, white, pale pink, and blue 
being seen. They are found chiefly in 
the woods, but can sometimes be found 
on the sides of sunny hills. 

Blood-root is a wild flower of April. 
When the entire plant is plucked one can 
easily see that it was named on account 
of its thick red root or underground stem. 
The flowers are faintly pink in bud, and 
pure white when opened. They are 
shaped like a star, with from eight, to 
twelve petals, and a bright yellow center. 
This flower is very transitory and unless 
one secures the plant in its earliest devel¬ 
opment, the blossom may escape notice 
altogether. The leaf is very pretty, 
large, round, deeply-lobed, and has red¬ 
dish veins. 

In April and May we find the little 
spring-beauty in abundance. It closes in 
cloudy weather and at night; so if the 
flowers look withered in the evening after 


an excursion, do not be discouraged and 
throw them away, as they may revive in 
the light of the next morning. The 
blossoms of the spring-beauty are five 
petaled, either white or pink. 

Wake-robin or trillium can be found 
in the woods from April to June. There 
are several varieties of this family, but 
all have, as the name suggests, flowers 
with their parts arranged on a plan of 
threes. Three leaves are on each stem. 
The stem rises erect with the leaves, and 
from the midst comes the flower which 
has three petals and three sepals. 

The dog-tooth violet or yellow adder’s 
tongue does not belong to the violet fam¬ 
ily at all, so the name is somewhat mis¬ 
leading. This flower is found as early as 
April. It grows luxuriantly in moist 
woods and thickets. It has a large, soli¬ 
tary yellow flower. The leaves are pret¬ 
ty, being long and slender, quite unlike 
the round violet leaf. 

Among the other early flowers which 
may be easily gathered and recognized 
are Rue Anemone and Wood Anemone, 
Violets, and Marsh Marigold or American 
Cowslip. These suggest only a few of 
the many flowers that bloom in this 
vicinity, where the atmosphere is of 
transparent brilliancy, where the woods 
are bright with gaily plumaged birds, 
and where the heavens spread above us a 
dome of blue in which at night the stars 
glitter with wonderful radiance. From 
early Spring till late in the Autumn our 
hillsides and ravines are diversified with 
a flood of beauty, affording a natural 
herbarium to which the student may go 
for his study of the phanerogams. Thus 
one learns to associate the flowers which 
he finds and examines, with the aroma of 
the pines and the sweet breath of the hills 
about him. 
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THE NORMAL ENGLISH THESES 

H. H. SAYLOR 

No doubt all who have passed through 
“The Normal English Course” remem¬ 
ber with what difficulties they met and 
what hard work they experienced in 
writing their theses; this, however, is 
one of the most prominent features dur¬ 
ing the Senior year of this course, and 
now 7 it is with pleasure that they look 
back upon their productions with pride 
as they are stored away in the library 
neatly bound in their respective colors 

Out of due respect the class of 1900 
have all submitted their work to the 
Faculty upon the following subjects: 
George W. Reber has set forth his views 
upon the value of, “Natural Science 
Training in the Public Schools;” “Culti¬ 
vation of the Imagination in Relation to 
Education” was discussed by Ira. W. 
Weidler. Next we have a prophetic 
subject, “The Destiny of the Anglo 
Saxon Race” by Cloyd B. Ewing; follow¬ 
ing this, the present conflict, “The Eng¬ 
lish or the Boers,” was discussed by 
Mabel Cox. Madilla Moyer, in her 
theme, argues “The Student Volunteer 
Movement,” a subject in which all of 
Juniata’s students are interested at pres¬ 
ent. E. Claude Carney did ample justice 
to the subject of “Co-education of the 
Sexes” by setting forth what education 
should be as to extent; and it should de¬ 
velop the whole man,—the mind, the 
body, and the intellect to thought. In 
taking for his subject, “The Settlement 
of the Mississippi Valle3 7 ” E. S. Briggs 
has written along one of his favorite 
lines—that of history. Florence Baker in 
following her natural inclinations has 
conceived the idea that “Development 
of the Divine Nature is Essential in a 
Complete Education,” and has conveyed 
her impressions along the following lines 


—that it is necessary, it can be done, 
and how. J. R. Hanawalt, being some¬ 
what interested in United States History, 
has taken for his subject, “The Slavery 
Question as a Factor in Our Political De¬ 
velopment.” “Puerto Rico—The Col¬ 
ony’ ’ was presented very intelligently by 
Sarah A. Watson. Irvin C. VanDyke 
very strongly points out, “Some Defects 
of the Public School System of Pa.,” 
under the following heads—Defective 
teaching of Morals, Law not specific in 
its requirements, School curriculum too 
extended, Unqualified teachers, and De¬ 
ficient remuneration. S. Homer Sieber 
through his love for nature had been at¬ 
tracted by the problem that today is 
agitating the minds of individuals and 
governments, “The Preservation of 
Forestry. ’ ’ He discussed the reason why 
it should be preserved in regard to the 
effects that w 7 ill be produced upon the 
climate, the healthfulness, and the fertil¬ 
ity of the country. “Child Study” in 
relation to teaching and how promoted 
in the schoolroom, was set forth in a dis¬ 
cussion by Mattie L. Weybright. Olive 
Replogle has given her opinion in a 
theme upon The “Educational Value of 
Nature Study,” in her opinion it devel¬ 
ops art, and the educational development 
of the whole man is brought about by na¬ 
ture in a four-fold order of beauty, langu¬ 
age, discipline, and spirituality. Ira D. 
Walker briefly reviewed “The Life of 
Horace Mann”. The only thesis upon an 
interrogative subject, “Is Teaching a 
Profession?” was elaborated by H. H. 
Saylor. In his discussion he considers 
the learner, the teacher, that which is to 
be taught, and mechanical appliances for 
teaching. Emmert Swigart has taken for 
his subject, “The Postal Service” and 
has discussed it under the following 
heads,^—Early History, Development of 
the service in England and America, 
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Present expansion of the service, Statis¬ 
tics past and present, and Future of the 
service. 

WEDDING AND RECEPTION 

“Mr. Samuel Martin Johnson announces 
the marriage of his daughter Amelia 
Henrietta to Mr. I. Harvey Brumburgh, 
on Thursday, April twenty-sixth, nine¬ 
teen hundred. Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts. ’ ’ So ran the unexpected announce¬ 
ment which came in a shower of envel¬ 
opes to the college on the morning of 
April 21 st, and the whole Hill was alive 
with expectancy thereafter awaiting the 
arrival of every train until two o’clock, 
when our president returned with his 
bride. The house which even then was 
rapidly building and a seemingly unwar¬ 
ranted delay in Professor Brumbaugh’s 
return from a supposed business trip to 
Philadelphia, together with other signs, 
might have made us suspicious of coming 
events had we allowed our minds to con¬ 
jecture the slightest; but we didn’t guess 
it and were completely surprised. 

The farewell dinner was given in 
Philadelphia to his friends, Professors 
Green, Havlin, Yarnall, Ellis, and Heck¬ 
man; after which, in company with Pro¬ 
fessor Green, Professor Brumbaugh sped 
his way to Boston town. The ceremony 
was performed in the company of a very 
few friends, and then the bridal party 
turned their faces toward their future 
home on College Hill along the Juniata 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania. 

They were literally thrice welcomed, 
first by all the college fellows in heroic 
style, rushing from the athletic field to 
the home, next by the school en masse 
with songs and addresses, and lastly by 
a royal bonfire down on the ball field. 
So that the friends and old students of 
Juniata may know that of a truth our 
own Vice-President walks among us a 


married man, we Echo the news, and 
wish the newly married couple a long 
and happy life. 

On the evening of Thursday May ioth, 
upon invitation of Elder and Mrs. H. B. 
Brumbaugh, the Faculty, Trustees and 
Students .were formally received by Mr. 
and Mrs. I. Harvey Brumbaugh. The 
evening was an occasion of pleasure and 
social enjoyment, and we know that 
memories of it will linger long with those 
who were present. 

GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 

Charles Rosenberger and wife have re¬ 
moved from Covington, Ohio to South 
Bend, Ind., Mrs. Rosenberger’s former 
home. 

Mr. hut her Harpel, a former resident 
of Huntingdon, now of Lebanon, Penn¬ 
sylvania, visited Professor I. Harvey 
Brumbaugh, his former friend and play¬ 
mate. 

J. Lloyd Hartman, ’94, ’99, after fin¬ 
ishing his year’s teaching, has accepted 
a position in a bank at Mifflin, Pa. He' 
spent a day at the college on his way 
home. 

Joseph A. Crowell, ’98, of Bradford, 
Ohio has been engaged in the public 
schools of his town the past year and re¬ 
cently received a five year’s state certifi¬ 
cate. He contemplates beginning the 
College Course next year. 

Frank K. Baker, ’87, a minister in the 
Methodist Church, of San Francisco, Cal. 
gave an inspiring talk in the chapel one 
morning. It is always a pleasure to lis¬ 
ten to one of our number who has gone 
out into the world, into the strife and bat¬ 
tle, and again comes back to his old home 
to tell us of life’s experiences. 
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Horace O. Wells, field manager, is try¬ 
ing to arrange a tournament day near 
the close of the term. 

Albert Klepinger, a graduate of the 
Business Course, ’98,.and Miss Bertha 
Stibbleton, both of Dayton, Ohio, were 
married April 12, by Rev. William Klep- 
iuger. The Echo joins with Juniata 
friends in extending congratulations and 
good wishes. 

Stover Wingert, an old friend of the 
college and a graduate of the Business 
Department, and Miss Mamie Ripple, 
who attended the Bible session this year, 
were married on the evening of May 
third at the bride’s home in Waynesboro. 
The Echo extends congratulations and 
tenders Mr. and Mrs. Wingert the best 
wishes of their many friends here. 

Rev. Charles C. Ellis, besides taking 
the regular work for his Doctor’s degree 
in the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been successfully filling the position of 
assistant pastor in the First Brethren 
Church of Philadelphia this year. Be¬ 
ginning with April 1st, and ending with 
May 13th, he preached a series of strong 
sermons, at the evening services, on the 
“Second Coming of Christ.” Juniata 
misses Charles; but we know that he is 
busy, is appreciated, and is doing good in 
the city, so we submit to our loss and 
send him a “God speed” in his work. 

The friends of our first alumnus, Dr. 
Gaius M. Brumbaugh, of Washington, 
D. C., will regret to hear of the death of 
his second child, a boy about one year of 
age, on the morning of Wednesday, 
May 16th. The news of the child’s 
illness, followed soon thereafter by the 
announcement of his death, was a great 
shock to the grandparents and friends 
here; and we extend to them as well as 
to the parents, our sincerest sympathy. 


Items 

Final examinations will soon be here. 

The leaves and blossoms are out and 
College Hill has again put on her mantle 
of verdure. 

The Northfield spirit is at work among 
us again. There are prospects of a large 
delegation this j^ear, perhaps ten. 

Will the gentlemen please remember 
that they should keep off the diagonal 
and that the evergreen trees near there 
are reserved for ladies ? By order of the 
girls of the Senior Class. 

The street south of the campus has 
been closed by a neat looking gate, the 
old pavement has been torn up and after 
the slope on the south side is terraced 
and gets a good sod the hill will truly be 
beautiful. 

The English Seniors being well provided 
with baskets of lunch, spent a few hours 
among the rocks across the river, May 2. 
They took supper at Mill House Spring 
and what with a cake walk, exciting rows 
across the river, a ride on the “dinkey,” 
and a few newly developed matches, they 
all got home safe and on time. 

Saturday, May 5th, was a day of work 
for the boys. Mr. Book, president of 
the Athletic Association, called for volun¬ 
teers to help to prepare the athletic field 
for use, special work being given to the 
running track. Some of the boys and 
even a few professors have blisters to tes¬ 
tify whether they were amongst the crew 
or not. 

The committee appointed by the Facul¬ 
ty has taken hold of the Saturday even¬ 
ing sociables and a marked improvement 
in social features is already apparent. 
“Progressive Conversation,” making it 
possible for every person to talk to eight 
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different persons for three minutes at a 
time on eight different subjects, was a 
brilliant success. 

Some new fields of beauty were dis¬ 
covered this spring by parties in search 
of trailing arbutus. The head of Fern 
Glen, which opens on the hill just above 
mill house, was found to be a perfect 
garden of beauty; and the glen itself, 
about two miles long in rapid descent, is 
perhaps the most rugged streak of geo¬ 
logic chaos within easy reach of the col¬ 
lege. 

To two of our student girls from the 
town has come, within a short time, the 
sad experience of losing a father. Belle 
Hamilton’s father died unexpectedly of 
pneumonia several weeks ago. Maude 
Stewart’s father was killed May 3rd, in 
the Huntingdon Malleable Iron Works 
by the bursting of an emery wheel. The 
Echo extends sincere sympathy to the 
families and friends. 

The readers of the Echo had their 
sympathies awakened at the sickness and 
death of Miss Shallenberger, which oc¬ 
curred at the college in March. We now 
have the word from her family that her 
aged Grandfather Shallenberger died on 
the 13th of April. He was stricken with 
paralysis and lived only a few days. Mr. 
Shallenberger was seventy-eight years 
old and was an exhorter for forty years 
in the Christian Church and had preached 
in nearly all of the churches in Fayette 
county. 

Miss Ida Harlow, of Flintstone, Md., 
who was expected as a student at Juniata 
during the present term, died very sud¬ 
denly a few days ago. She closed her 
school, which she had taught very suc¬ 
cessfully, and while saying good-bye to 
her pupils was taken sick, and died next 
morning. So we are informed by Miss 


Nancy L. Bennett. Juniata had not yet 
learned to know Miss Harlow personally, 
but she has been highly spoken of by 
those who knew her, and we regret her 
sudden demise, and sympathize with 
those who are most intimately concerned. 

Dr. Willet’s Lecture 

On Friday evening May twenty-seventh 
the last of our series of lectures was given 
by Dr. Willets. The mass of waving 
kerchiefs giving the Chautauqua 
salute announced that Dr. Willets was in 
the chapel before all had been able to see 
his genial face beaming with his subject 
“Sunshine.” The first sentence of his 
beautiful message was, “I don’t think 
people are half as happy as they ought 

to be or as God wants them to be.” By 

painting a picture of the desolation of the 
earth without sunshine he showed what 
a power for beauty sunshine is. Then 
came the application to life—the necessity 
of sunshine in the soul. Dr. Willets 
says that good natured people are always 
good looking no matter what the facial 
delineations be and that the secret of a 
happy life is to count one’s blessings. 
In a simple easy style of delivery and 
with apt illustrations many of which were 
taken from his own experiences he so 
disseminated the sunshine of his soul 
into the lives of his hearers that before 
the lecture had ended each true heart was 
resolved on being more cheerful and 
happy and on making others happy. 

The Eclectic Anniversary 

As the date of April 20th approached 
no doubt the minds of many of the mem¬ 
bers of the old Eclectic Literary Society 
turned toward Juniata, as this is the' 
date of the anniversary of the founding 
of that society. A pleasing program was 
rendered by both the eclectic members 
and members of the sister societies— 
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Oriental and Wahneeta. Rev. Dunkerley, 
pastor of the second M. E. church of 
West Huntingdon, opened the meeting 
with scripture reading and prayer. R. 
A. Zentmeyer ’92 acted as chairman and 
Edythe Hawn ’95 was the secretary of 
the meeting. The president’s address 
was spiced with reminiscences from 
Eclectic days. The program consisted of 
a recitation entitled “The Leper” by 
Esther Fuller ’97; orations by F. A. 
Whittaker ’97 on “The Golden Mean” 
and by Milton Wright ’98 on “Our Boys 
and Girls;” “The Eclectic Record” by 
Harry Metzger, ’96; two musical selec¬ 
tions by quartettes; and an instrumental 
duet. This occasion brought in a number 
of old friends and the growth of the col¬ 
lege in every respect was noted several 
times by way of contrast with the Eclec¬ 
tic Days. 

The Class Tree 

Here and there over our beautiful cam¬ 
pus among the taller and more stately 
trees stand about half a dozen smaller 
ones in which are centred the especial in¬ 
terest of the several graduating classes 
of the English Course that planted them. 
No more fitting token can a class leave 
its school than a monument of this sort. 
It is a treasure which the alumnus can 
feel he has given Dame Nature to keep 
and to nourish for him while he is away 
busy with his life task, a thing which he 
can feel to claim when some day he 
comes back to his Alma Mater and can sit 
under the spreading boughs of his tree, 
the tree of all the campus grove which 
he helped to plant. 

On Arbor Day the class of 1900 planted 
a thrifty white birch in almost the same 
spot in front of Ladies Hall where the 
crooked old catalpa stood that yielded to 
the woodman’s stroke last autumn. This 
is the second white birch on our campus, 


the kind of tree out of whose bark Hia¬ 
watha made his marvelous boat and about 
which VanDyke tells in “Little Rivers.” 
The oration and recitations were inter¬ 
spersed with songs on Arbor Day, but 
the most interesting part of the ceremony 
was the actual planting of the tree. Each 
class-mate put a shovel-ful of earth 
around the tree after the tiny rootlets 
had been carefully secured, and the suc¬ 
cess of the planting is already evinced 
by the putting out of its foliage. 

“Select the strong the fair, 

Plant them with earnest care— 

No toil is vain. 

Plant in a fitter place, 

Where like a lovely face, 

Set in some sweeter grace, 

Change may prove gain 99 

COLLEGE CURRENTS 

Vassar will soon have a $50,000 phys¬ 
ical labratory. Franklin and Marshall 
College is to have a new science build¬ 
ing costing $55,000. 

Harvard has established a fixed system 
of pensions for retired professors of that 
institution.— Ex. 

One of the neatest exchanges which 
comes to our table is The Lesbian Herald. 
It is a sprightly little college paper and 
smacks of a healthful college spirit. 

Out of 450 colleges in the United 
States, 41 are closed to women. There 
are however 143 colleges for women with 
an enrollment of 30,000 students.— Ex. 

“How do you know that Csesar had 
an Irish sweetheart? “Because when he 
came to the Rhine he proposed to Bridg¬ 
et. ’ ’— Ex. 

A rather attractive picture of “the 
first crew on the water” graces the first 
page of an April number of The Univer¬ 
sity Forum. Judging from a literary 
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point of view, we cannot say that The 
Forum is a model college journal: yet it 
is thoroughly representative of the Uni¬ 
versity and any student who really enjoys 
wide-awake college life scans its pages 
with a great degree of gratification. 

During the exposition at Paris this 
summer, each one of the largest Ameri¬ 
can Universities is to make an exhibit of 
some special department of its own w 7 ork. 
The University of Pennsylvania will ex¬ 
hibit its Archaeological collection of spec¬ 
imens, Columbia its Pedagogy, and 
Princeton its charts and publications 
illustrating the history of the organiza¬ 
tions of the University. 

An estimate of the amount of money 
given by individuals during the year of 
1899 for universities, colleges, schools, 
and libraries has been made of over 
$70,000,000. These colossal figures 
give indication of a most hopeful tenden¬ 
cy among American institutions and the 
conviction that education is fundamental 
to democratic civilization is becoming 
most thoroughly grounded in the hearts 
of the American people. 

The University Beacon of April 6th 
contains a most attractive Symposium, 
“The Sphere of the College Paper’ ’ to all 
those who are interested in making 
college journalism a success. Quite a 
number of practical ideas are presented 
which, if the editors of the various college 
magazines should utilize, would result in 
a general uplift of “the college paper.” 


Student—“I want the life of Julius 
Csesar.” Librarian—“I’m sorry but 
Brutus is ahead of you, sir.”— Ex . 

We have observed that the febris pig - 
rijicans vernalis , more commonly known 
as spring fever, is most prevalent among 
college students, which beginning with a 
slight disaffection for the humdrum of 
the class room at the first bud’s appear¬ 
ing, soon spreads its ravages throughout 
the victim’s system, destroying his will, 
till he can no longer study. The only 
efficient cure known to the medico- 
editorial profession is the banishment of 
books and a three hours tramp every 
afternoon into the woods, or ballfield, till 
the exuberance of spring restores the lost 
energy.— Wooster Voice . 

*‘Songs of All The Colleges” 

A copy of this attractive volume has 
just come into our hands and we like it 
much. The compilation was made by 
Chamberlain, of Harvard, and Harring¬ 
ton, of Wellesley, published by Messrs. 
Hinds and Noble, New York City. The 
selections are the best to be found in all 
college songs. Besides containing a 
number of Alma Mater songs it includes 
many of those whole-souled hearty col¬ 
lege songs which every school boy and 
girl enjoys singing. Because of the ex¬ 
cellent variety and superior character 
of the selections and the comparatively 
low price at which it is offered, it deserves 
to become one of the most popular song- 
books now published. 
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L. RUPERT, PRINTER, HUNTINGDON, PA. 



c. r. & w. b. McCarthy, 

Cor. 7th and Wash. Sts. 

Furniture and Carpets, 

Lace Curtains, Curtain Poles, Straw Mat¬ 
tings, Rugs, Book Cases, &c. 

C. HENRY BOYER, D. D. S. 

Office on Fifth Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Special attention given to the preserva¬ 
tion of natural teeth. 

C. H. MILLER HADRWAEE CO. 

Skates, Bicycles, and all kinds of 
General and Building 
Hardware 

Opera House Block* 

JNO. A. PORT. J. H. DALES. 

PORT & DALES, 

DEALERS IN 

Fresh and Cured Meats, 

One Door West of Opera House. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 



4x0 Penn St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 


BLACK & CO., 

DRUGGISTS, 

Cor. 5th and Wash. Sts., HUNTINGDON, PA* 

Full assortment of Toilet Goods at prices to 
suit you. Our News Counter contains all the 
leading Magazines and Fashion Monthlies. 

Paul Dewees, 

HIGH GRADE SANITARY PLUMBING 

Hot Water and Steam Warming, 

Cor. 6th and Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

YES they’re all right. 

BALDWIN 
The TAILOR, 

made them. They fit. 

BAYER & BEAVER, 

Wholesale Grocers, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Work Done for Amateurs. 

Photographic Supplies for Sale. 

SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS . 



DIFFERENT 

WAYS OF TALKING. 

Some people talk with their mouths, others 
with their fingers. We talk through our goods 
Our Dry Goods, Rugs, Cushions, Notions, 
Shoes, and Groceries speak for themselves. 
Let them speak to you. Remember the place; 

it s at GARMON’S. 

90% OF AMERICAN WOMEN 

wash dishes three times each day. If you 
are one of these, wear a pair of “Goodyear” 
Rubber Gloves and always have soft, white 
hands. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1.50. Agents wanted. Address, M. 0 . Dept., 

M. F. REESE SUPPLY CO., SETAUKET, N. Y. 

J. M. STARR’S 
Crystal Grocery, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Comer 5th and Washington Sts. 

J. W. McCarthy, 

LIVERY STABLE, 

822 Mifflin Street. 

Teams for Hire at Low Rates. 

SWIVEL BROS., Florists. 

RETAIL STORE OPP. POST OFFICE, 
Green Houses, 2nd and Wash. Sts. 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. B. KLINE, 

Photographer, 

518 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 








JUNIATA COLLEGE FACULTY 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 

President, 

Lecturer on Pedagogy 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 

Acting President, 

Latin and Ancient History. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 

Psychology, Pedagogy, History 
WILLIAM J. SWIGART, 
Elocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis 

JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy 
DAVID EMMERT, 

Art, Botany, and Physiology 

J. ALLAN MYERS, 

Natural Sciences 
AMOS H. HAINES, 

Biblical Languages and History 
FAYETTE A. McKENZIE, 

Modern Languages and Social Science 
OLIVER PERRY HOOVER, 

Greek and Philosophy 

DANIEL C. REBER, 
Mathematics and Geography 

CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 

(On leave of absence for graduate study) 

C. A. HODGES, 

English and Literature 

WILLIAM BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture 

NELLIE McVEY, 

Instrumental Music 

G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of Business Department 

BERTHA FAHRNEY, 
Stenography and Typewriting 

Bum H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Dean of Bible Department 

Elder J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 

Ledturer on Hygiene. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 

TIME TABLE—May 22, 1899. 


*A.M. 

Winchester. 

Martinsburg. 

Hagerstown.6 45 

Greencastle. 7 06 

Mercersburg. 

Chambersburg_] 7 28 

Waynesboro . 7 00 

Sbippensburg. 7 48 

Newville,.... 8 05 

Carlisle. 8 26 

Mechanicsburg.... 8 45 

Dillsburg. 

Arrive— 

Harrisburg. 9 00 

Arrive— p m 

Philadelphia. 11 48 

New York. 2 13 

Baltimore... 11 55 


. fP. M. *P. M. 

2 30 . 

) 3 17. 

) 4 05 10 20 
5 4 28 10 42 

> 3 30 . 

> 5 00 11 05 

> 4 00...... 

) 5 20 11 25 

t 5 40 11 44 
I 6 05 12 06 
r 6 27 12 27 


PM PM 

3 00 5 4' 
5 53 8 0£ 
3 11 6 0( 


6 45 12 45 

PM AM 


3 11 6 00 

p M P M 


5 47 10 20 
8 08 3 53 



« tra ? s w iH ‘eave Carlisle for Harrisburg 
8 4ft 1 ?,’ £ 8 1 Sunday, at 5.50 a. m., 7.05 a. m., 12.40 p. m , 
„ fJ'’ P- aud Mechanicsburg at 6.14 a. 
m., 7.29 a m., 9.09 a. m., l.Oo p. m,, 4.05 p. m. 5 25 o 

P ’ m ’’ st °PP in ^ at Second street, Harrisburg’ 
to let off passengers. 

2a 5 d 10 daily between Harrisburg and 
^^ town i T 5 n .f on Sunday will stop at intermldiate 
stations. Daily. -{Daily except Sunday. 


Teave— _ 

Baltimore.I 11 501 4 55 

New York.| 7 40112 05 

Philadelphia. 

Harrisburg. 

Dillsburg. 

Mechanicsburg.... 

Carlisle. 

Newville. 

Shippensburg. 

Waynesboro. 

Chambersburg. 

Mercersburg. 

Greencastle. 

Hagerstown. 

Martinsburg. 

Arrive— j 

Winchester. 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex¬ 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.15 p. m., 6.25 p. m. and 10.55 p. m., 
also for Mechanicsburg, Dillsburg and intermediate sta¬ 
tions at 7.38 a. m. All of the above trains will stop 
at Second street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers. 

Nos. 1 and 9 run daily between Harrisburg and Hagers¬ 
town. 

*Daily. fDaily except Sunday. 

gOn Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.30. p. m. 

Pullman palace sleeping cars between New York and 
Knoxville, xenn., on trains 1 west and 10 east. 

Through coaches to and from Philadelphia on trains 2 
and 4 east and 7 and 9 west. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDDE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 

JAMES CDARK, General Agent, 

Chambersburg, Pa. 

BUY FROM ADVERTISERS. 

















































JUNIATA COLLEGE, 

HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATION. In the beautiful Juniata Valley is situated the historic old town of 
Huntingdon, well suited for a school town because offering safer and better 
conditions of living than are possible in larger towns and cities. Hunting¬ 
don has the modern conveniences of telegraph, telephone, electric lights, and 
water works; and is very accessible from all parts of the country because sit¬ 
uated on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The healthfulness and 
beauty of the surroundings contribute much to the pleasure of student life 
at Juniata. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. The first building on the college campus 
was erected in 1878 and ’79, and since that time there have been added La¬ 
dies’ Hall, Students’ Hall, the Heating Plant, Library Vault, and Oneida 
Hall. All the buildings are especially adapted to the purposes of the insti¬ 
tution, affording excellent advantages in class rooms, laboratories and 
library, as well as providing a comfortable home for the students. During 
the past year six acres of land adjoining the college campus were purchased 
by the trustees of the college. One block of this has been graded for an 
Athletic Feld, and the remainder will be added to the campus. An import¬ 
ant addition to the equipment of the college has come through the donation 
to it of the famous Cassel Library. This collection contains such rare 
manuscripts and valuable historical works as to make it a distinct attraction 
for students. 

FACULTY. Juniata College has a large and able Faculty for an institution of its 
size and character. The reputation of the college is based upon what has 
been done under the direction of its professors. The classes are small, and 
the individual direction of trained instructors gives a better discipline than is 
to be gained at many other colleges. The Faculty has been strengthened 
with a view of making every department represent a high standard of 
method and scholarship in the different lines of study. 

COURSES OF STUDY. The college offers instruction in the following depart¬ 
ments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal English, Preparatory, and Classical. 
Each department is thoroughly organized and offers advantages in its dis¬ 
tinctive field of work. The Classical course is receiving special attention, and 
the advance which has been made along this line is felt in all departments of 
the college. 

AIM. The management of the college purposes to give a thorough, practical edu¬ 
cation under moral and Christian influences. This is to include all the ele¬ 
ments of social and religious-culture which tend to the development of true 
manhood and womanhood. 

The catalogue gives the record of attendance, courses of study, expenses, 
and other specific information about the college. An illustrated booklet 
tells of Juniata’s advantages, and of the literary, social and religious influ¬ 
ences, which make up the college life. Information will be given freely to 
those who are interested. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, A. M., 
Acting President, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 
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EDITORIALS 

O UR esteemed President, Dr. Mar¬ 
tin G. Brumbaugh, has been made 
the recipient of the distinguished honor 
of being appointed to the responsible 
place of Commissioner of Education of 
Porto Rico. The appointment is made 
by the Secretary of War, and urged by 
President McKinley himself. Dr. Brum¬ 
baugh has accepted the place and will 
enter upon his duties as soon as he can 
arrange his afFairs to leave the States. 
His residence will be in San Juan, the 
capital of Porto Rico, which is located 
on an island in the northern shore of the 
mainland, and is a high rock promon¬ 
tory at the western end of two hundred 
feet sloping to the eastern end, where at 
low tide a driveway is formed to the main 
island. 

His duty will be that of establishing 
a public school system for the people of 
Porto Rico; and this will be no easy 
task. The language of the island is 
Spanish, and the schools will be estab¬ 
lished with that language in the ascen¬ 


dency. The English language can be 
taught at the present only as we teach a 
foreign language in our schools, gradual¬ 
ly and in the rudiments only. All this 
will make the task of establishing public, 
and compulsory education, on the island, 
a very difficult thing. The ability of Dr. 
Brumbaugh is not in question. He was 
selected because of his fitness—ability, 
honesty, integrity—to discharge the du¬ 
ties of the position to the satisfaction of 
the responsible head of this great govern¬ 
ment, and we believe that there will be no 
disappointments in his administration, 
or default in his duties. 

The University of Pennsylvania, where 
he is the head of a department has given 
him a leave of absence in accord with the 
desire of the President, so he holds his 
close relation with us and that great In¬ 
stitution of Teaming, even when separat¬ 
ed temporily from the country. His 
appointment is an honor to Juniata 
which is dear to him, and a credit to the 
University; and all unite in wishing him 
the most abundant success, and the en¬ 
joyment of health and happiness in his 
arduous work. 
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I MMEDIATELY after the movement 
was made that established Juniata 
College at Huntingdon, Elder William 
J. Swigart became identified with the 
work, and has been an active and impor¬ 
tant factor in every step of that move¬ 
ment to the present time. 

When he first associated himself ac¬ 
tively with the educational work here he 
was quite a young man, full of the ener¬ 
gies of youth, and with the ability to 
make his mark in the world. Changes 
have taken place, but none to his disad¬ 
vantage save that, from this point for¬ 
ward, the number of his years of activity 
and usefulness are lessened. He has 
grown older with the work, wiser, and 
better—has grown with the work, in 
which he has been so greatly interested. 

With this number of the Echo we pre¬ 
sent his picture just taken by a Hunt¬ 
ingdon artist, and half-toned for this is¬ 
sue. Those of our readers who have 
been at Huntingdon, and have enjoyed 
his instructions in Elocution, in Litera¬ 
ture, and the other branches he teaches 
in the college, and have listened to his 
sermons, all an inspiration to lead to a 
better life, will also enjoy reading ‘ ‘The 
Story and Prophecy The Flowers Give” 
delivered at the special meeting held in 
the college chapel on the evening of 
Wednesday, May the thirtieth—‘‘Decor¬ 
ation Day”—which appears in this num¬ 
ber. We commend the spirit, as well as 
the letter of this address to our readers. 

Those who organized, and then re¬ 
mained as active workers in the great 
labor of sacrifice in raising from a mere 
seed and maturing the work to what is 
now presented by Juniata College, de¬ 
serve the greater credit. The number is 
not great but about eight of them are 
still here, and Professor Swigart is one of 
the number; and he has no disposition to 
accept a place anywhere else. Some of 


this number have had very tempting 
offers, but always decline them, and are 
spending their best energies for the pro¬ 
motion of the work they love. Devotion 
always means sacrifice. 

W ITH Another number the Echo 
will complete the school year of 
>99 —’ 00 . During the year we have earn¬ 
estly endeavored to secure for our read¬ 
ers such matter as would remind old 
students of the occupations, thoughts, 
and achievments of their fellows students 
in days agone, such as would be especial¬ 
ly helpful to the present student body in 
moulding the spirit of the college in her 
social and educational life, such as 
would instruct along special lines of 
literary and scholarly research, and such 
as would encourage the development of a 
literary element of Juniatians who may 
later be called upon to use their pens in 
the fields of fiction, poetry, and song. 
The series of articles on College Spirit is 
especially worthy of note, and we dare 
say that Juniata has already profited by 
reason of the perusal of these articles. If 
news from the school home or from 
the confines of the circle has not been 
so copious as some really may wish it 
might have been, will they kindly re¬ 
member, that, while we confess that our 
reporters here may have failed betimes, 
every one who lisps the name of Juniata 
should interest himself enough to send 
us news items for the benefit of the Juni¬ 
ata people. In these days of college de¬ 
velopment, the questions of ways and 
means or ‘‘College Expenses,” “Schol¬ 
arship,” and “The Place of the Small 
College” are very important to us es¬ 
pecially; and we desire to remind our 
readers that these questions are all treat¬ 
ed ably in the Echoes of January, May, 
and June respectively. While we can¬ 
not complain in the face of the interest 
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which is indeed manifest in the Echo, 
may we hope that the many young peo¬ 
ple who really should read these and 
other articles will do so, so that the good 
things which are published shall not go 
unread and unheeded. 

THE STORY AND PROPHECY THE FLOW¬ 
ERS GIVE 

W. J. SWIGART 

Address delivered on the evening of Memorial Day 

The anniversaries and “high days” of 
a people and nation may in some degree 
be accepted as an expression of the life 
and sentiment of that nation or people. 

What shall we say of this one that 
brings out the veterans and the flowers ? 
It is both an anniversary and an institu¬ 
tion. Call it “Decoration Day” if you 
will, but let us remember that as a na¬ 
tional institution it is “Memorial Day.” 
The flowers tell their stories, and the 
brave deeds of brave men are again re¬ 
counted. Let us also remember that the 
bouquets and wreaths and windrows of 
flowers beckon forth into the future and 
are the emblems of peace and not of con¬ 
flict ; and that it is this phase of our na¬ 
tion’s life for which this anniversary 
should stand. 

When I think of the part war hg.s 
played in the history of the race I am 
grateful for anything that betokens the 
better reign of peace. What is human 
history? Little else than the record of 
her wars, the annals of her battles, the 
trace of her blood-shed. From the first 
primal conflict, in the very dawn of our 
history, when our two first-begotten 
brothers, with all the broad earth wait¬ 
ing for their subjugation, talked in the 
field and disagreed and fought ,—not the 
battle of liberty, nor of expansion, nor of 
subjugation even, but of intolerance and 
annihilation, down to the latest in the 


Pliillippines or South Africa, it has been 
war, war, WAR. The swing of the club, 
the swish of the sling, the gleam of the 
spear, the thud of the battering-ram, the 
flash of the sword, the rattle of musketry, 
the clatter of artillery, the roar of the can¬ 
non, the thunder of the torpedo—this is 
the ghastly music to which our race has 
kept step in its march through sixty 
centuries. 

It is estimatad that fourteen trillion 
men have lost their lives in war and bat¬ 
tles and their consequences since the 
history of the race began—1000 times 
the present populace of the globe. How 
truly does “Man’s inhumanity to man 
make countless millions mourn.” How 
well might the Savior say when sending 
his disciples forth into the world “be¬ 
ware of Men.” 

Nor must we go back into the distant 
centuries of the past—to the “Dark 
Ages,” nor even to Medieval history, for 
verification of this, for during the first 
sixty years of the present century Aus¬ 
tria engaged in twelve wars, Russia in 
twenty-one, France thirty-seven, and 
Britain forty-nine. And to-day England, 
the most civilized nation of the eastern 
world, is spending ten thousand dollars 
to kill Boers and destroy their crops 
and stores, to every one dollar she is 
spending for the relief of her own starv¬ 
ing subjects in famine-stricken India. 

And what of America ? This much : 
Granting that there has been much that 
is wrong and cruel, yet American war¬ 
fare has, in a sense, been unique. Not 
in that fact that our country has never 
lost a single contest, that the flag estab¬ 
lished has been carried to ultimate vic¬ 
tory in every conflict, and it falls into 
gracious folds at the pressure of every 
breeze under the broad sky, do I mean it 
is unique; but in the character and 
spirit of the warfare. The Revolution- 
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ary War evolved new notions of military 
skill. It was left for Gen. Washington 
to demonstrate that a leader’s skill may 
be as consummate in the conducting of a 
defeat, as in the leading of an attack ; 
that the lives of the private soldiers are 
more important than the mere glorifying 
of a general’s name ; that human life is 
too dear a price for an empty victory that 
makes for nothing but the aggrandize¬ 
ment of the leader. For recklessness is 
not courage, neither is foolhardiness 
bravery. If to-day Eeonidas should 
hold his three hundred Spartans to the 
Pass atThermopolae and sacrifice them in 
a hopeless and more than bootless resis¬ 
tance, he would be deemed not a hero— 
but a fool. We contemplate it in the 
better light of our own century, and look 
not on to admire, but shudder, at the 
mistaken foolhardiness that prompted the 
act. 

The war of the “sixties” was an 
epoch in the history of warfare. It 
marked a turning point in the spirit of 
war. Cruel and awful as it was, it 
stands as a mile-stone or monument 
where civilization received a fresh im¬ 
pregnation of the spirit of the Christ who 
came into the world to forgive his ene¬ 
mies. Think of that war a moment: of 
the enginery employed, of its artillery 
and of its naval equipment, of its mighty 
armies and its consummate leadership on 
both sides, of its deadly and deathly con¬ 
flicts. Think of its bravery unsurpassed; 
but think of its generosity unequalled in 
all the hitherto military conflicts on the 
planet. The country’s enemies were trai¬ 
tors, they were guilty of treason. The Con¬ 
stitution prescribed the penalty, death. 
The conquest is reached, the surrender is 
made. The government by the people, 
of the people, and for the people has with¬ 
stood the shock. The enemy is over¬ 
taken. What a moment ! What sh all 


stay the act of execution to the arch¬ 
leaders? In this crucial moment, the 
honored President, is stricken with, trea¬ 
son’s bullet. What more is needed to 
. inflame the passions and lift high the 
hand that shall execute the law ? But 
the exigencies of war are past, and not a 
life is demanded. The leaders, the 
generals, the President of the Confeder¬ 
acy are spared. Amnesty bills are pas¬ 
sed. Once and again the franchise is re¬ 
stored until everj? one of them is again 
a voting citizen; and directly, men who 
marshalled their armies in deadly array 
against each other, and fired artil¬ 
lery and belched cannon and hurled 
fiery torpedoes in the earnest hope of 
sending death, sit shoulder to shoulder 
in the friendly counsels of a common 
country ; and in a few years the graves 
of federal and confederate soldiers are 
covered with flowers by the same hands. 
Oh, the world is marching on. It is 
lifting itself. There is nothing like it in 
the world’s history. Shower the flower 
petals like rain, enwreath every cemetery 
from the Eaurentiau plain to the Louisi¬ 
an baiou, from the rocky heights of 
Alaska to the coral tips of the Florida 
Reefs. 

The change that is taking place in 
the sentiment of the people on the sub¬ 
ject of war is one of the things that will 
distinguish the closing years of the 19th 
century. The Christian world is only 
beginning to realize what the Founder of 
Christianity taught in regard to the sub¬ 
ject. They now begin to interpret his 
words literally when he said, “ My kindom 
is not of this world, else would my ser¬ 
vants fight.” It still is true that “it must 
needs be that offences come” in the deal¬ 
ings both of individuals and of nations, 
but the Christ-rule for dealing with them 
is plain and efficient: “If thy brother 
trespass against thee go and tell him his 
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fault between thee and him alone. If he 
hear thee thou hast gained thy brother. ” 
The rule is the same whether it is indi¬ 
viduals or nations that are concerned; 
and among the gains of the earth there 
are few of greater worth than a brother. 
It is a thousand times better to win a 
nation into friendship than to conquer a 
nation—to gain a brother than to kill 
him. “If he will not hear thee take 
with thee one or two more. ’ ’ That is, 
arbitrate your differences. It is coming 
to it, sure and steady. The final accom¬ 
plishment of the desired end in the treaty 
between America and Britain failed a 
few years ago; but nevertheless it 
will succeed. Ridicule the Hague Con¬ 
ference of last' year if you will, but it is a 
sort of advance messenger or harbinger, 
indicating what shall follow. Disarma¬ 
ment of the nations was a foolish propo¬ 
sition on the part of the Czar, to the na¬ 
tions of the earth—especially while his 
own armies were marshalling and drill¬ 
ing in every quarter of his territory. 
But the very fact that a conference sat 
in daily session for weeks, composed of 
seventy-two represenatives from twenty- 
four of the most intelligent and powerful 
nations on the planet, talking over 
plans, not for the disarmament of the 
nations, exactly, but conferring with re¬ 
spect to settlement of differences by 
peaceful and Christian arbitration, is to 
my mind at least, one of the most sig- 
nificiant signs of the times that close up 
the 19th century of Christian history. 

With present inventions and the use of 
explosives and enginery of destructive 
warfare, war would mean annihilation, 
andmust not be thought of as a reason¬ 
able—and hardly as a possible—contin¬ 
gency between enlighted and civilized 
nations. It may be deemed possible that 
deadly war should exist between two great 
peoples like United States and Britain— 


It may be conceived that the United 
States of America with her civilization 
and Christian enlightenment should di¬ 
vide and line off again, choose mighty 
generals, plant their cannon, array their 
artillery, set in motion their cavalry, and 
bring destruction and robbery and burn¬ 
ing in their trail; build mighty torpedo 
boats to belch fire and destruction at 
each other, and bring blood and curse 
and pestilence and death ; fill the country 
with wailing widows and weeping orph¬ 
ans and disconsolate Rachels, weeping 
for their first-born and refusing to be 
comforted—I say, such a thing may be 
conceiveable, but not , not to my mind . 
And in teaching patriotism and a love 
for the flag, we ought to teach that the 
existence of such a state would be a sin 
infinitely greater than it could have ever 
been before, because we live in a better 
age and in a stronger Christian light 
than ever before. 

Would I forbid any of this Memo¬ 
rial demonstration? Would I be re¬ 
sponsible for the withholding of a 
single tribute of honor, of love, of 
veneration for those brave, sacrific¬ 
ing men who gave up their own life 
blood for the eradication of the wicked¬ 
est curse that lived and flourished as a 
great devouring, corrupting cancer in 
the vigorous body of our Young Repub¬ 
lic ? Would I commit the sacriligious 
act of withholding a single flower from 
the graves of them whom the nation 
holds as its heroes, its defenders—nay its 
sacrificial victims for its fiery altars ? 
Hear me through and be silent for my 
answer. If May 30th, if this sacred 
memorial day is to be abused and its 
holy intention traduced by reviving the 
bitterness, the strife, the animosities, the 
deep heart-hatred that so unhappily 
severed this land a third of a century 
ago, when the country was rent with 
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civil strife and the land was drenched 
with fraternal blood ; if it is to be used 
for the purpose of flaming up into a liv¬ 
ing and burning fire the smouldering 
recollections of prejudice and hate in the 
hearts of the surviving veterans of the 
war ; if it is to create or enkindle in the 
minds of the young the love of war and 
the spirit of revenge, then my voice 
should be raised in mighty cry against 
this anniversary. Nay more, if I could 
raise my foot and crush it out of existence , 
/ would not withhold the crushing step. 
In this same connection, I think it may be 
remarked that there is far less dispo¬ 
sition among the old veterans, both 
North and South, who saw the war in its 
bitterest and mightiest conflict who 
carry deep wounds and life scars, to stir 
up the hate spirit, than there is in the 
spread-eagle oratory of the young hot— 
bloods who never smelt battle powder 
in their lives and whose knees would 
smite and tremble like Belshazzer’s if an 
army musket should point towards their 
own anatomy. It is easy to be brave 
and shout when the war is over. 

But if it be used to keep sacred the 
memories of those who took not into ac¬ 
count home or friends or life, but whose 
life blood was poured out as a libation— 
if it be to drop a tear and a rose, not 
only on the graves of the fallen ones but 
also in the pathway of their widows and 
orphans, if it be not to cultivate the 
monster of hate, but to foster the beauti¬ 
ful and heavenly attribute of forgive¬ 
ness, and while honoring the heroes lor- 
get the unhappy conditions that made 
enemies of brothers, if it be to culti¬ 
vate in the minds of the young the sen¬ 
timents of love and regard for the rights 
of their fellow-men, that true patriotism 
does not consist only in the flying to 
arms at the country’s call, and marching 
intrepidly into the deadly breach, and 


walking up against the enemy’s guns 
and taking the fire in the face, but in the 
quiet and submissive love of country, in 
the obedience to her instituted laws, that 
we live so that cruel wars need not be 
rather than in the hardy and reckless 
bravery to fight them through—I say if 
this be the purpose, to bring us into a 
nearer approach to the civilization that 
Christianity approves, to honor our he¬ 
roes, and at the same time forgive the 
enemies, I can stretch out my hands and 
call the benediction of heaven on this 
the most beautiful of our civil anniver¬ 
saries. 

There has been much harm done by 
impetuous and unwise, inflamed oratory, 
in the efforts to revive the animosities 
that separated the Union. Some one 
has said : The South has long ago for¬ 
given the North for whipping her so 
effectually, but it seems hard for the 
North to forgive the South for being so 
everlastingly hard to whip." 

Before closing I should like to think 
how Christianity is destined to work 
change in the world of mankind. Think 
howit has changed the occupations of men. 
Formerly the chief, and nearly the only, 
business of able-bodied men was mili¬ 
tary service. A nation existed to wage 
war. Its life was mainly from forage 
and its wealth from plunder. All in¬ 
dustries looked toward the military for 
the markets for their products. The 
education of the youth had this one goal 
set up. There was no honor except that 
won in battle, there were no roads to 
glory excepting those that did lead 
through seas of blood; no virtue but 
that which would give or receive the 
death wound without compunction. 

Destructiveness was lauded and the 
destroyer was lionized. The producer 
was unhonored and unnoticed. The 
murderer of his fellows and the enslaver 
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of his race, who had waded deepest in 
human gore, was lifted high and accep¬ 
ted as the world’s greatest. To-day the 
arts and industries of peace, the quiet 
exchange of commodities in honest com¬ 
merce, the tillage of the lands, the fos¬ 
tering of agriculture lead men into occu¬ 
pations.- To-day there are few places on 
the earth that an American citizen may 
not travel in safety and comfort. What 
will men do when war is no longer an 
occupation and military service is no 
longer a necessity? Bet us only hope 
that the generations of the future may 
have the privilege of solving the problem 
in the carrying out of the design of the 
Creator, and the spirit of the Divine 
Galilean Man. 

Let us then use these occasions to 
teach that our country is not divided but 
united ; that there is no North, no South, 
as there once was, that the Potomac is 
no middle wall of partition,that we are 
one great, united, favored people; and 
that we should live a united and peaceful 
nation, fostering the liberty, indepen¬ 
dence and virtue of our coat of arms, 
maintaining schools and churches, devel¬ 
oping the resources of our great country, 
teaching the children that patriotism is 
true love of country, and that love of 
country is shown by obedience to her 
just laws, by honest living and virtuous 
conduct; that we maintain our schools, 
and foster the spirit of church-going; 
that we regard with sacredness the Bord’s 
Day, the marriage relation, and the 
Savior’s Golden Rule in the issues be¬ 
tween capital and labor; that we forget 
not the deliverance of Gen. Washington 
in his farewell address when he urged 
his countrymen to rememember that 
“Morality is but a fruit, the tree of which 
is the religion of the Bible: if you de¬ 
stroy the tree the fruit cannot be forth¬ 
coming”; that we stand among those 


blessed nations whose God is the Bord. 

Bring in the flowers, then, both mes¬ 
sengers and messages direct from God— 
embodiments of His own ideals of 
beauty and of love, that address them¬ 
selves to our souls through sense of sight 
and smell. What historians they are! 
What stories of devotion and sacrifice 
they tell us, in the memories they 
awaken!—But what prophets they are, 
and what visions they call up in the hope 
of the future, both peaceful and glorious. 
Again, then, we say, let the roses and 
lilies be scattered in profusion in this 
May high-tide of growth and resurrection 
and life, with the air full of bloom odor, 
the birds chanting and caroling; when 
“every bush is aflame with God and the 
earth is crammed with beauty,” let the 
graves breathe forth in their flowery rob- 
ings until the animosities of the war be 
buried forever from sight and memory. 
Bet it be that the flowery contributions 
of nearly forty vernal seasons have over¬ 
come the stench of the battle-field, putrid 
with decaying flesh; that forgiveness of 
the sin and love of the sinner are reali¬ 
ties in human dealing; that peace on 
earth and good-will to man has a realiza¬ 
tion in the lives of men. 

To-day on the Antietam battle-field is 
a great gathering. Near the old Dunker 
Church, which served as a hospital for 
the poor wounded men, has been erected 
a monument to the fallen ones of both 
armies. To-day it was unveiled and 
dedicated. Many persons who had a 
hand in that bloody conflict will gather 
on that historic sod again. Generals and 
veterans, both from the North and the 
South, will face each other again. Will 
it be as enemies ? Will it be to fight ? 
Nay, but to grasp each other’s friendly 
and fraternal hands and list to the ora¬ 
tory, not of a divided but of a united , 
country, and sing together: 
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i( My country, ’tis of Thee 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of Thee I sing; 

Land where our Fathers died, 

Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 

From every mountain side 
Let Freedom ring. 

“Our Country’s God, to Thee, 

Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing. 

Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy light, 

Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King.” 

And this bloodless victory is a mightier 
and truer victory, this peaceful Memorial 
Day on this 30th day of May in the year 
of our Lord, 1900 is a braver day on old 
Antietam’s limestone ledges than was 
that of September 17th, 1862. 

In 1867, the women of Columbus, 
Miss., with impartial hands, decorated 
alike the graves of Confederate and Un¬ 
ion soldiers which act has been wreathed 
into measure and song by one F. M. 
Finch. If I were musician I should 
delight to fit music to its measures: 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 

By the flow of the inland river 
Whence the fleets of Iron have fled, 

Where the blades of the green grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead; 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day— 

Under the one the blue; 

Under the other, the gray. 

These in the robings of glory, 

Those in the gloom of defeat, 

All with the battle-blood gory, 

In the dusk of eternity meet; 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day— 

Under the laurel, the blue; 

Under the willow, the gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 
Let the desolate mourners go. 

Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe; 


Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day-— 

Under the roses, the blue; 

Under the lilies, the gray. 

So with.an equal splendor 
The morning sun rays fall, 

With a touch impartially tender, 

On the blossoms blooming for all; 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day— 

Broidered with gold, the blue; 

Mellowed with gold, the gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 

The generous deed was done; 

In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won; 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day— 

Under the blossoms, the blue; 

Under the garlands, the gray. 

No more shall the war cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red, 

They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day— 

Love and tears for the blue; 

Tears and love for the gray. 

And to-night we look forward on life 
in the hope of the new era when men 
shall learn war no more, when the steel 
of the sword shall know no blood but the 
sap of the vine as the husbandman’s 
pruning-knife, and the battle-spear shall 
thrust only into the bosom of mother 
earth as the plowman’s shear; when we 
shall know war only as we know slavery 
and duellings and prize fightings—as the 
barbarous acts of the barbarous past. 
And the race sweeping on shall come 
into the inheritance of that peace that 
shall follow when the heavens shall be 
rolled up as a scroll and folded together 
as a garment, we sing to-night with 
the Quaker poet: 

‘ ‘Not wholly lost, oh Father, 

Is this evil world of ours. 

Upward through its blood and ashes 
Spring afresh the Eden flowers. 
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From its smoking hell of battle 
Love and pity send their prayer. 

And still thy white-winged angels 
Hover dimly in our air.” 

May 30, 1900. 

WOMAN’S HIGHER EDUCATION 

ELIZABETH ROSENBERGER 

The latter half of the past century has 
brought within the grasp of woman many 
opportunities which were never before 
known to her, or at most were avail¬ 
able to the gifted or favored few alone. 
The fictitious “new woman” has disap¬ 
pointed those who prophesied her com¬ 
ing. Instead of the professions, which 
have because of her culture admitted her, 
destrojdng her finer nature she has raised 
the standard of these professions. Thus 
it has been proven that a good true wom¬ 
an remains a woman wherever her lot 
may be cast. Since woman has enlarged 
opportunities her responsiblities are in¬ 
creased and she must be trained to meet 
them. 

The earlier years of any life are simp¬ 
ly its rehearsal peroid for the years that 
are to follow. It has long been thought 
to be important that men have their 
training and discipline for after life with¬ 
in college walls. But the exact pro¬ 
priety of a college education for women 
is yet even doubted, and by sincere 
minds too. The privilege and I may say 
the duty of improving one’s talents is 
equally incumbent upon women and 
men. This work of improvement should 
begin early in life while yet we have the 
ability ; for later our minds are less 
easily trained and through neglect to 
foster some talent or other we may lose 
the ability to do so entirely. How truly 
the Great Teacher states this condition 
when he says: “For unto everyone 
that hath shall be given - - - - and from 


him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” 

It is true that man}^ women have lived 
and are living noble, true lives without 
having had a college education. But we 
can never estimate how much more these 
same women might have been able to do 
had their natural ability, which they now 
use so well, been cultivated. We dare 
not say that the training and discipline 
of a good college course unfits woman 
for any of the duties which come to her 
in after life however foreign they may 
be to her life in college. 

It is sometimes thought that college 
bred women do not make good home- 
helpers and home-makers ; that an edu¬ 
cated mind and heart are incompatible 
with a heart and hands willing and able 
to perform the duties of an all-round 
house-keeper. Those who say they are 
convinced of this fact have made their 
observation perhaps from a single life ; 
but one example or even more cannot es¬ 
tablish a general fact. The probabilities 
are, that these women would not have 
made good house-keepers had they re¬ 
mained out of college and that these half¬ 
hearted home-makers were half-hearted 
students. In other words, half-hearted¬ 
ness characterizes their lives. Eet us 
not be too ready to draw conclusions 
from a few cases, especially when we are 
not able to judge of the thoroughness of 
their college work. Their college train¬ 
ing may have been the mere white-wash¬ 
ing which can be obtained at some in¬ 
stitutions of learning. It has often been 
the case that some of this class’s whole 
hearted, whole-souled sisters, never hav¬ 
ing learned to cook while young, have 
become excellent house-keepers and 
cooks even after their college course is 
completed. They often excel their 
friends who have spent their lives at lit¬ 
tle else. Then it is possible for a girl to 
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be an experienced cook before she enters 
college, and she may practice in the art 
during each vacation. So we see a col¬ 
lege course need not be any hindrance 
whatever to one’s being a house-keeper. 

If it never becomes the duty of a girl 
to manage and keep a home, either her 
child-hood home or a home which she 
may call her own—truly the highest 
thing to which woman can aspire, there 
are so many callings open to her for 
which she must have an education. 
Noble, cultured women are in demand 
everywhere to help in the education of 
young men and women. Such woman 
as Miss Caroline Hazard, the president 
of Wellesley College, and Miss Mary 
Wooley, the new president of Mt. Hol¬ 
yoke, should enlist our admiration and 
invite our emulation both in the matter 
of character and attainments. Both of 
these women are possessed of deep re¬ 
ligious faith, high character, and sterl¬ 
ing mental calibre. During Miss Wool¬ 
ey’s career in Brown University it is said 
that her quiet, steady manner of work 
was an inspiration to the men in her 
classes and many of them did more 
faithful work because of her presence in 
the class room. She has not sacrificed 
her womanly qualities for intellectual 
attainments, but “she loves her home 
life and prides herself on her cooking.” 

Still we need not feel because we have 
gone to college that we must be an auth¬ 
or, a journalist, or even a lecturer; or ent¬ 
er any of the callings which women do 
so ably till. We can be simply house¬ 
keepers and use our college discipline in 
our home life, for we shall live in a 
larger circle than that of home alone. 
The church will have claims on us and 
we must help the needy and unfortunate 
about us. Tet this be remembered that 
the college course is not an end in life 
but simply a means to the end of better, 


truer living and finally the perfect life. 
If some noble service in the home is not 
demanded of us like the care of an in¬ 
valid mother, let us by all means seek 
the discipline that can be obtained only 
by spending three, four or more years in 
college work. Cultured intellect, the 
habits of system in performing our 
duties, broad and generous views of life 
obtained by associating with other and 
greater minds than ours, judgement that 
sees things in their true relations and 
values, and the power of adapting one’s 
self to one’s surroundings—these are some 
of the results that naturally follow a 
course of discipline in college life. 

When we have once decided to take a 
college course, which can be obtained by 
a clear mind and willing hands it be¬ 
hooves us to seek out the very best col¬ 
lege in the land for us to attend. That 
one will be most suitable which can most 
successfully bring out the best that is 
within us. First of all, it must be a 
Christian institution—a place where the 
Chri.st life is emphasized daily, not so 
much by teaching perhaps, as by the 
daily lives of its instructors and students. 
And now, I know of nothing better, 
richer, higher, to wish every girl prepar- 
ing for her life work, whatever that may 
be, than a complete college course at 
Juniata or some institution as good. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SMALL 
COLLEGE 

C. A. HODGES 

There seems to be a prevalent impres¬ 
sion that colleges are useful in proportion 
to their size. 

It is easy to conclude that the great 
University with its princely endowment 
and its elaborate equipment must afford 
the student a training greatly superior to 
that gained in the neighboring small col¬ 
lege whose unpretentious buildings fur- 
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nish a school home for a few hundred 
students and offer them somewhat meager 
opportunities for a culture which is priz¬ 
ed the more in proportion as it is the 
more difficult of attainment. 

If, however, we pause to inquire 
what is the true nature and end of a col¬ 
lege education, we shall find that it is 
not dependent upon numbers, wealth, or 
equipment. A liberal education, in its 
full meaning and import, is naught else 
than the process of transforming experi¬ 
ence into mental and moral resource. 

The influences in the college commun¬ 
ity which contribute most directly to this 
transformation may be reduced to four 
classes, viz:— 

1. The reflex influences arising from 
systematic individual effort. 

2. Influences arising from personal 
contact. 

3. Influences incident to social organi¬ 
zation . 

4. Influences arising from material en¬ 
vironment. 

Now it can be .shown that for the 
bringing about of that transformation 
which we call a liberal education not only 
is the large college not indispensable, but 
on each of the four points mentioned the 
small college has some decided advant¬ 
ages over its more pretentious rival. 

Consider, first, the educative value of 
individual effort. It is generally conced¬ 
ed that, in a very real sense the only 
effective education is self education. It 
is a fact of the strictest scientific accuracy, 
that it is not the objects about us but the 
mental reaction which we make to such 
stimuli that determines our mental devel¬ 
opment. Now it is evident that in a 
small college there is more room for 
trained effort on the part of each pupil 
than can be found in the larger institu¬ 
tion. Though the material and appa¬ 
ratus of culture may be comparatively 


simple, it may, for that very reason, more 
readily enlist the energies of the pupil in 
efforts which shall be more completely 
educative in proportion as they more 
completely absorb the interest of the in¬ 
dividual in a unified effort. 

Again it will not be denied that there 
is no more important educative force than 
the influence of personal contact with 
people of marked and varied characteris¬ 
tics. It will be admitted too that there 
is no place where such personal influence 
is felt more strongly or under more favor¬ 
able circumstances than in the small col¬ 
lege. 

Here the student comes into personal 
touch with instructors and fellow students 
sharing with them the varied interests of 
college life as he cannot in a large college 
or university. Here too more readily 
than in a large college the student of 
limited means and undeveloped social 
abilities may, early in his course, find 
congenial associates and form those col¬ 
lege friendships which are a source of so 
much pleasure and profit throughout life. 

Among all the arts and sciences which 
make their practical appeal to the inter¬ 
est of the ambitious student, surely none 
is of more practical importance than the 
art of social adjustment. 

In the midst of the complex social con¬ 
ditions that characterize our present age 
no part of our education seems more 
plainly essential to our well being than 
to learn the “art of living together.” 

The great importance of this art will 
be realized when we remember that every 
great enterprise in which the cultured 
man or woman is interested is an enter¬ 
prise which depends, for it success, upon 
co-operative effort. 

A fair investigation will reveal the fac t 
that the small college more than any 
other environment offers to the average 
student a fitting field for development in 
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this art. In the small college far more 
readily than in the large one will the 
young student who hesitates through 
lack of experience or lack of confidence 
find opportunities earl} 7 in his course, to 
share in some one or more of the co-oper¬ 
ative enterprises of college life. 

It will be pretty generally maintained, 
however, that in point of material envir¬ 
onment a great advantage rests with the 
large college. 

Surely it would seem that great ad¬ 
vantages must come from the use of large 
libraries and well-equipped laboratories, 
and yet such complete provision for the 
student’s wants leaves him little occasion 
or motive to draw upon his own resources 
for equipment. 

It is an inexorable law of human 
growth, that the environment which 
makes for the highest growth of the in¬ 
dividual is the environment that he him¬ 
self helps to develop; so true is it that the 
hidden springs of each life are within. 
Gen. Garfield’s remark has often been 
quoted, that if he could sit day after day 
on a hard bench in an old log school 
house with Mark Hopkins at the other 
end of the bench, that would be all the 
liberal education he should want. 

Paradoxical as this statement may 
seem, it may further be added that under 
such circumstances Mr. Garfield might, 
through the very meagerness of the out¬ 
fit and the consequent necessities of the 
case come in closer touch with the per¬ 
sonality of Dr. Hopkins than he would 
if he had sat under the instruction of the 
venerable Doctor in the lecture room of 
a modern educational palace. 

All these considerations of school en¬ 
vironment may be comprehended in the 
statement, that for the student leaving 
his home school and home influences it is 
important that the larger school world 
into which he enters should embody as 


much as possible of the home spirit. 

This is manifestly impossible in a large 
college whose students represent widely 
diverget sections and widely varied inter¬ 
ests and whose activities cover such very 
diverse fields of culture. 

CLASS PAPERS-EVIDENCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

'‘CHRISTIANITY IN CIVILIZATION” 

It has been well said that a man’s re¬ 
ligion is the chief fact in regard to him. 
No matter what the system of worship 
ma} 7 be, whether Paganism, Mohammed¬ 
anism, or Christianity, it reveals to us to 
a very great extent the nature, the chara- 
ter, and the history of the nations in 
which it flourishes. It is the peculiar be¬ 
liefs and feelings toward the unseen and 
supernatural which has influenced the 
habits and actions of men. Their civili¬ 
zation was higher or lower as their ideas 
of duty were lofty or degrading. Their 
religion was the central point around 
which everything revolved. It was in 
fact the epitome of the whole national 
life. While this is true of any religion, 
especially is it true of Christianity, 
which has exercised a remarkable in¬ 
fluence upon morality, society, and poli¬ 
tics. 

It is almost impossible to realize the 
influence of paganism on the life and 
morals of the ancients ; but there was 
not a single one of the ancient religions 
which was not consecrated by some sen¬ 
suous rite, and many of them by the 
grossest indecencies. This baneful in¬ 
fluence was everywhere present and en¬ 
tered into the very essence of Roman 
life. The sanctity of the home was vio¬ 
lated ; divorce was common and was se¬ 
cured upon the most trifling occasions. 
Cato divorced his wife to accommodate a 
friend. Caesar, his, on account of cer- 
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tain gossip, saying “Ceasar’s wife must 
be above suspicion.” Upon such a sea 
of immorality the effulgent rays of 
Christianity shone forth and illuminated 
the dark billows with its purifying light. 
Woman was raised from a place of con¬ 
tempt and degradation to a position of 
honor. The home, the source of all 
morality, was cleansed. The national 
life consequently felt the impulse of this 
awakening, and responded in vigorous 
moral growth. 

The first emperor to recognize the in¬ 
fluence of Christianity upon society was 
Constantine. One of the first fruits of 
Christianity was charity. The wars pre¬ 
ceding Constantine’s ascension to the 
throne made many orphans. The king 
was declared to be the father of all these 
children, and the expense of their edu¬ 
cation was to be defrayed by the state. 
Now, for the first time in history, were 
founded alms-houses, hospitals, and or¬ 
phanages. Sweet charity dispensed 
her gifts with lavish hand. Slavery, 
while not abolished, was ameliorated ; the 
power of life or death was taken from 
the master ; the families of slaves were 
not to be dissolved when an estate was 
sold. Mild and equable laws were 
formulated instead of the harsh and arbi¬ 
trary mandates of some monarch. Order 
was established and peace secured. 
Literature, art, and science began to 
flourish anew. Universities were found¬ 
ed throughout all Europe. Splendid 
cathedrals with lofty spires pierced the 
arch of heaven. An era of peace and 
good-will dawned upon the earth. The 
presence of these institutions and the 
morally substantial evidences of their 
charity had a remarkable influence upon 
pagan society. 

The political influence of Christianity 
was as marked as its moral or its social 
influence. To it we are indebted for a 


cousoliated public opinion and an efficient 
system of representation. Public opin¬ 
ion had no influence whatever upon the 
rulers preceding Constantine. But in 
his time, the posts and military roads 
kept up commmunication between all 
parts of the Empire. What was done at 
one end was quickly known throughout 
the entire realm. The church had a 
common national life and cohesion, so 
that it was impossible to touch any part 
without thrilling the entire body. Be¬ 
sides this there was an active sympathy 
between the churches of different coun¬ 
tries. A famine in Italy was relieved by 
the churches of Spain and Gaul. In re¬ 
turn, the captured Gauls were ransomed 
by the wealthy churches of Rome. By 
these means of communication, public 
opinion was moulded and stimulated. 

On the other hand, the churches 
throughout the Empire were founded 
upon democratic principles. The pas¬ 
tors and officers were elected by the 
people, and these men represented the 
choice of the majority of the members. 
The people also chose their representa¬ 
tives to the various councils, which met 
from time to time, to consider the ex- 
egencies of the growing church and to 
suggest remedies for the evils still exist¬ 
ing within the body corporate. This 
originated the idea that the will of 
the people should be the pilot of pub¬ 
lic action. The people were now con¬ 
tented and cheerfully obeyed the laws 
which they themselves had framed. 
Law and religion became allied and not 
opposing forces. It was but a step for 
these reformers to demand in a short 
time also to obtain the same form of 
government within their state. In this 
way the present system of representation 
began its eventful career. 

In spite of opposition Christianity has 
continued its onward march. It has 
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now became the synonym for the highest 
type of civilization. It controls customs 
and morals and weaves itself into the 
whole fabric of society. Our own 
America is an avowedly Christian land, 
and we may pride ourselves in that fact. 
But there yet remain lands which' lie in 
the darkness of superstition and the 
thralldom of paganism. It is the blessed 
privilege of Christian nations to pass 
the lamp of civilization to these benight¬ 
ed districts. When each individual in 
the family of nations realizes his duty 
and faithfully performs it, the day of uni¬ 
versal sovereignty of Christianity will 
not be far distant. Then truly will 
dawn the golden age, and the whole 
world will be converted into one “grand 
temple of universal peace, whose dome 
shall be as lofty as the firmament of 
heaven, as broad and comprehensive as 
the earth itself. ’ ’ 

ERWIN S. BRIGGS. 

WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS 
DONE FOR WOMEN. 

The women of this broad and beautiful 
land, who are closely following their 
brothers into intellectual persuits, and 
whose influence in morals and religion are 
felt in all circles, should stop for a mo¬ 
ment and recognize from what source 
these great advantages have come. 

Christianity has done more to bring 
men and women on an equality than any 
other religion has conceived or made pos¬ 
sible. This was not so before the time 
of Christ. Even Athens in the golden 
age with all her learning and culture did 
not develop morally, because the women 
held so low a position in the home, not 
even allowed to see the male visitors of 
the house. Roman women saw in mar¬ 
riage a certain freedom; for only after 
marriage could they go out in public, or 
to the arena. In later days when Rome 


became corrupt, the husband could di¬ 
vorce his wife for the slightest cause, and 
this may have added no little to Rome’s 
degeneracy later on; for, after all, a na¬ 
tion is only a collection of many families 
or homes, and if the sanctity of these is 
not rightly guarded the nation cannot 
develop. We question if there can be a 
home where there is no respect for 
women. A house does not make a home, 
but the inmates who reside in that house. 
It is said there are no homes in Islam. 
Even the Mohammedan countries of 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkey do not have 
the words home and wife' in their lan¬ 
guages. The words house and women 
express this the nearest. 

The great argument for Christianity is 
the change of sentiment in regard to 
women and children. The heathen wo¬ 
man is her husband’s inferior and slave, 
instead of companion. She has no rights 
of her own. The heathen man feels 
that the needs and pleasures of the 
world were made alone for him. Women 
have been found in India who have not 
been away from their homes for thirty 
years. Can one think for a moment how 
barren such a life must be, robbed from 
all intercourse with the outside world, 
and no books or papers to engage the 
thought? Some of these women retro¬ 
grade into mere animals satisfied with 
their condition; while the greater num¬ 
ber are eager to learn to read. This is 
seldom accomplished until they are touch¬ 
ed by the hand of God. It is no strange 
thing for old women, after becoming 
Christians, to learn to read the Bible. 
When asked what they value most in 
their new life, they say it is not the moral 
rest, but the power of intellectual 
thought. 

Among the three greatest evils, which 
Budda, in his candidacy for Buddism, 
prayed might not befall him in transmi- 
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gration, was that he might not be born a 
woman. Miss May Oiler, lately return¬ 
ed from the Orient, presents to us vivid 
mental pictures of the India woman and 
the condition of the eight million widows. 
Nothing but Christ’s spirit working 
through his followers will relieve their 
Condition. How great a change when 
Christ has come into the heart! Love, 
which before was scarcely more than a 
passion, now takes on a higher meaning. 
The house becomes a home where the 
family gather together in the twilight 
and thank God for his great gift to the 
world. This change is noticeable to the 
heathen, for it is said the Japanese looks 
with surprise when he sees a Christian 
man and woman going to and from 
church together. A Mohammedan wo¬ 
man remarked when she saw the courtesy 
given by a Christian man to his wife, 
“Your prophet did well for your women. 
Our prophet did not for us. I am going 
to have words from him in the other 
world. ’ ’ 

Let us turn from this dark picture and 
look at the happiness brought to the 
world through Christ. This change has 
not been brought about by a worship of 
Mary, or the attitude of Christ towards 
women when he was on earth, but in his 
salvation, in which there is neither male 
nor female. There is not one religion 
for men, and another for women. The 
standard is the same. Christianity is 
leading India girls to strive for college 
educations, that they may go out and 
raise their sisters from the darkness of 
heathenism. The nations whose citi¬ 
zens respect their wives and mothers are 
the nations which rule the world. In no 
country have the women more right to 
rejoice than in our own dear America. 
Christianity has made woman man’s 
equal in the management of moral and 
religious laws; and each year they are 


pressing to the front in intellectual posi¬ 
tions. There is no better proof of what 
Christianity has done for women than in 
the words of Edward Balfour. “The 
student of social philosophy in determin¬ 
ing the stage of civilization at which any 
nation has arrived regards as an almost 
infallible criterion the degree of esteem 
in which its women are held.’’ 

Mattie L. Weybright. 

OLD SCHOOL DAYS 

C. A. HODGES 
The latest college song 

Air—“Bring Back My Bonnie To MeT 

Ah! Brightest of Fancy’s bright visions, 

Oh, Memory wandering free, 

Turn back to the class room and campus, 

And bring back my school days to me. 
Chorus. 

Bring back, bring back, 

Bring back my school days to me, to me; 

Bring back, bring back, 

Bring back my school days to me. 

hast night from my moon-lighted window 
I watched the sails far out at sea. 

The breeze whispered songs of enchantment 
And brought back my school days to me. 

Cho.—Bringback, bring back, &c. 

One moment I looked in the faces 

Of the dear college chums I had known, 

The old college scenes were around me, 

The next the bright vision had down. 

Cho.—Bring back, bring back, &c. 

GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 

Maud Gifford, ’99, of Mt. Union, visit¬ 
ed her sister Edna, May 31st. 

Eida Bleakney visited her friend Iva 
Ewing at Mt. Union June 2nd. 

M. Elizabeth Trout spent Sunday, 
June 3rd, at her home in Altoona. 

Professor and Mrs. Hoover attended 
the communion services at Tyrone, June 
2nd and 3rd. 
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Ira W. Weidler, ’oo, and Erwin 
Briggs, ’oo, spent May 5th at the home 
of Mr. Briggs. 

Miss Dorothy Diene of Philadelphia 
and Mrs. Price of Eewistown paid a short 
visit to their niece Esther Weller. 

C. C. Johnson, Anna Smith, and Eliza¬ 
beth Rosenberger visited R. A. Zent- 
myer at his home at Spruce Creek, May 
12th. 

L. Edgar Smith, ’00, was called home 
by the serious illness of his father. 
Word just now comes of the death of Mr. 
Smith. 

Mrs. Haines recently entertained her 
sister, Miss Cecilia Lambert, and her 
mother several weeks at her home on 
Mifflin street. 

Elder H. B. Brumbaugh, Professor I. 
Harvey Brumbaugh, J. B. Brumbaugh, 
and Bessie Rohrer, ’97, are attending 
Annual Meeting this week. 

I. V. Royer a student last spring, of 
New T Paris, Bedford county, spent Sun¬ 
day, June 3d, at the college visiting some 
of his most intimate friends. 

Esther Coble spent a week with her 
friends, Lyda Miller and Carrie Johnson, 
at Neff’s Mills, both of whom had been 
seriously ill but are now recovering. 

D. Murray Hetrick, ’95, paid old 
friends a short visit several weeks ago. 
He wears the same genial countenance 
that was always characteristic of him. 

Bertha Fahrney, Minnie Will, and Nel¬ 
lie McVey report a very enjoyable time 
from their visit to the home of Elder 
Walter Long and wife at Tyrone May 27. 

Miss Nellie McVey’s Instrumental 
Music Class has now reached the number 
of forty-one pupils. A fine picture of 
the music pupils and their teacher was 
taken on the campus recently. 


Corder Mellott spent Saturday June 2nd 
at the College. He had begun work in 
the senior class last fall but on account of 
ill health he was obliged to give up his 
work. He went home and recuperated 
and is now as healthy as ever. 

Bruce I. Myers, ’95, filled the position 
of principal of schools at Patton, Cambria 
County so successfully as to win a special 
compliment from his directors in the form 
of a resolution, and later when another 
position was offered to him, they advanc¬ 
ed his salary in order to hold him. Bruce 
is one of the rising young teachers of the 
state. During the summer he will assist 
Superintendent Gibson in conducting ex¬ 
aminations. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh is as busy as 
ever. On May 17th, he addressed a 
Parents’ Meeting of the Whitehall Com¬ 
bined School in Philadelphia. He has 
been appointed as one of the members of 
the General Committee to represent the 
International Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, Arts, and Educa¬ 
tion at the Paris Exposition of 1900. On 
June 4th, the President sent his nomina¬ 
tion to the Senate as Commissioner of 
Education to Porto Rico. After declin¬ 
ing twice he finally accepted the nomina¬ 
tion. 

Items 

What do you think of the New Book¬ 
let of College Songs mentioned in another 
portion of these columns ? Secure a copy 
and shout Juniata’s praises. 

Junior reviews are in full blast. 

Communion services were held in the 
chapel May 19th. 

A joint meeting of the Wahneeta and 
Oriental Literary Societies will be held 
Friday evening, June 15th. 
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Adella Landis and Kathrine Shriner 
took the county examination near their 
homes during the past week. 

Fruits of Virtue, the class book, ’99, 
is on sale. It presents an attractive ap¬ 
pearance and is indeed a commendable 
book. 

J. P. Kimmel was agreeably surprised 
May 13th, when his mother, his brother- 
in-law, and his little niece visited him at 
the college. 

The Juniors and Seniors are beginning 
to look dignified. They are about to 
face final examinations. Cheer up ! 
“Every day’ll be Sunday by-and-by.’’ 

A society has been organized in Hunt¬ 
ingdon whose sole purpose is town im¬ 
provement. There are certainly aven¬ 
ues for work along this line in the town. 

Neat circulars representing Juniata 
were distributed among the people at 
Annual Meeting. The new catalogue 
will soon be out and may be had for the 
asking. 

A pleasant feature of college spirit is 
being developed when all the students 
gather on the campus and led by the 
Glee Club, all sing the latest popular 
college songs. Several meetings like 
this are held each week. 

Pictures of different groups of students 
are being taken every day, representa¬ 
tions of different states, counties, and 
classes. A picture of all the students 
was taken in front of Oneida Hall one 
evening last week. 

The College People, the Botany Class, 
and the Normal English Seniors had 
had their strolls over the hills, so to 
maintain an equilibrium all students who 
had not been out before were invited to 
accompany the crowd last week. Every¬ 
thing being nicely balanced now, we will 


soon be ready for our trip to the Forge, 
when “We’ll all get gay.” 

English Senior Reception 

All were invited to the dinning-hall 
“from eight to ten” on the evening of 
May twenty-sixth. Soon after We had 
arrived and exchanged warm greetings 
the class president, IraB. Walker, with a 
few words of welcome and wishes for the 
evening’s enjoyment, announced that the 
class would, at intervals during the even¬ 
ing, give scenes from Longfellow’s great 
Indian epic Hiawatha. The first one 
given was the scene of “The Wooing.” 
The poetry was read while members of 
the class impersonated it. The senior 
girl and boy, by a change of costume, a 
few ornaments, and slight facial discolor¬ 
ing, were so transformed that the simple 
scene of the Indian wooing became real 
to us, and we could appreciate the sad¬ 
ness which Minnehaha’s father must 
have experienced when this character in 
the play arose slowly and watched from 
his wigwam door his daughter’s depart¬ 
ure through the forest. The other 
parts given were, “The Wedding Feast,” 
“The Famine” and “The Departure.” 

Later came refreshments. Lemonade 
was served from a bowl at the door of 
one of the wigwams. There were two of 
these Indian homes constructed, and they 
formed a unique addition to the general 
scheme of decoration. Instead of the 
usual display of college colors, spruce 
branches prevailed, and for the lighter 
decorations ferns and bouquets of rich 
red peonies and other flowers were used. 
The soft lights of the Japanese lanterns 
gave to it all more the air of a syl¬ 
van retreat than that of a brilliant so¬ 
ciety room. On one of the wall spaces 
an interesting page of class statistics ap¬ 
peared. Small pieces of white birch 
bark, on which were faintly outlined a 
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wigwam and smoke curling from a wood 
fire outside the door, were mounted on 
square cards containing the date and 
class motto—“vestigia nulla retrorsum,” 
and were given to each one on departing, 
as souvenirs. This reception was one of 
the most thoroughly enjoyable social oc¬ 
casions of the year. Thanks be to the 
Worthy Seniors. 

Decoration Day at the College 

College events at Juniata have seemed 
to crowd one another this Spring with 
unusual rapidity of succession and with 
fine shades of differentiation in the im¬ 
portance of them; but for brilliancy, en¬ 
thusiasm, and real college spirit, no one 
will deny the palm to the quietly-planned 
and happily-managed entertainment 
which was given in the transformed din¬ 
ning hall on the evening of Decoration 
Day. It was a rousing meeting, to use 
a political phrase; but in more elegant 
terms, perhaps, it was a mingled out¬ 
burst of patriotic fervor and school loyal¬ 
ty which tuned the hearts of friends and 
students alike with the rhythm of college 
song and national pride to such a pitch 
that the whole audience seemed to re¬ 
spond in unison to every noble syllable 
of speech and every inspiring sentiment 
of song. Good to be there? Of course 
it was; ’tis always good to get into a 
place where happy hearts throb with the 
poetry of the occasion; where the vexa¬ 
tions of life and the weight of exams are 
forgotten; where only the clean and 
sweet and pure in thought and action 
are tolerated, mingled with the innocent 
roguishness of young blood; where every¬ 
body is the well-wisher of everybody else 
in the world, at least for the moment— 
this is what the best and brightest of 
school days affords—and this is what the 
evening of May 30th meant to those pres¬ 
ent. The Treble Cleff Chorus, the Glee 


Club, the Male Chorus, the College Quar¬ 
tet, and the Mandolin and Guitar Club 
appeared with selections both new and 
old and were encored again and again; 
but when Professor McKenzie, who act¬ 
ed as presiding officer for the evening, 
announced Prof. Swigart and we got a 
glimpse of the orator’s earnest face, 
there was the significant quiet which 
always conies when an audience falls un¬ 
der the masterful tones of a speaker 
who knows how to rise with an occasion. 
We cannot speak too highly of the ad¬ 
dress in point of thought, it appears for 
itself in this Echo; but w“e certainly do 
wish that all old Juniatians especially 
might have heard it, and we desire all to 
read it; for it rings of the sentiment for 
which every one of us should stand. 
Surely this address and this occasion 
must make of us better students and 
better men and women. 

Lecture on June First 

The students anticipated with pleasure 
the coming again of Dr. Sclimucker 
of West Chester into our midst; first, 
because of our acquaintance and friend¬ 
ship, and second because we knew that 
he would tell us something interesting. 
We were not disappointed, for he dis¬ 
closed some things to us, concerning 
“Some of Our Humble Friends and 
Foes’ ’—the grass hoppers, bugs, worms, 
moths and butterflies, about which we 
had never before dreamed. The speci¬ 
mens were mounted on lantern slides and 
thrown on a screen so that we could see 
just what the lecturer was talking about. 
The result of this lecture was that our 
foes among these hopping, creeping, fly¬ 
ing things had turned to friends or at 
least to perfectly harmless creatures with 
as much right to live as we. We are 
sure that anyone who heard this lecture 
can never allow the least of these inof- 
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fensive creatures to be trampled into the 
dust or to be molested in any way. 

After the lecture Dr. Schmucker re¬ 
vealed the intensity of his interest in his 
subject by showing us a real royal scaryb 
from the mummy casket of an Egyptian 
Monarch of the Oppression. The Doc¬ 
tor’s scientific knowledge of the beetle 
stood out in bold contrast with the super¬ 
stitious conception of the ancients and 
emphasized the great strides which science 
has made in advance of the old heathen 
notions of nature. We must not forget 
that Dr. Schmucker out of pure kind¬ 
ness gave his lecture to the Biological 
Department; and both for this help and 
for the instructive lecture, we certainly 
are grateful to him. 

Juniata’s New Song Book 

During, the last several years the life 
on College Hill has been very much 
awakened by the introduction of the 
singing of college songs. The college 
muse has inspired some of Juniata’s sons 
and daughters to pour out their souls in 
rhythmic flow, and as a result we are glad 
to announce to the alumni, students, and 
friends of the college that a Booklet of 
College Songs in verse form has been 
published under the management of the 
1900 Glee Club and can be secured by 
sending fifteen cents (postage one cent 
extra) to E. D. Nininger, college. The 
booklet is bound with blue and gold cord 
and on the cover page is a half-tone cut of 
a group of all the students of the college 
in front of Oneida, presenting a very 
pretty appearance.- It contains quite a 
number of local songs, such as Hail to 
Juniata, Juniata, Alma mater, The Blue 
and Gold, songs which every loyal 
Juniatian loves to sing; besides quite a 
number of general college songs, thirty- 
two in number, * which everybody can 
sing. When we can once realize that col¬ 


lege singing is one of the most attractive 
features in college life and college as¬ 
sociations, every friend of Juniata will 
not be without a copy of this booklet. 
Send in your order before the 20th and 
secure prompt attention. 

COLLEGE CURRENTS 

Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, who has 
been superintendent of the schools of 
Chicago for the past two years, has ac¬ 
cepted the presidency of Nebraska State 
University. 

G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, presents a very strong article 
on “College Philosophy’’ to the readers 
of The Fofum in the June number. 

Ex-President Cleveland, in the College 
Man’s Number of The Saturday Evening 
Post , discusses the question: Does a col¬ 
lege Education Pay ? He sets forth in a 
very clear light the advantages of a Uni¬ 
versity training to a young man. 

The largest library in the world is the 
National library at Paris, the shelves 
extend forty miles, and contain one 
million, four hundred thousand volumes. 
— Ex. 

There are ten American Universities 
which issue daily papers, namely, Har¬ 
vard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Cornell, Brown, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
California, and Eeland Stanford. 

Two grand-sons of Ei Hung Chang 
have recently entered Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity.— Ex. 

Ground has already been broken for 
the new gymnasium at the University of 
Maine. 

Smith college still continues to be the 
largest woman’s college in the United 
States, and now numbers twelve hun¬ 
dred students, with a Freshman class of 
four hundred.— Ex. 
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Every college student should bear in 
his personality two prominent character¬ 
istics, by which liis friends at home and 
the people in general might have no 
trouble judging him a college man. The 
first one is an evidence of good intellect¬ 
ual ability. The second is a jolly college 
disposition.— The Gettysburg Mercury. 

May 15th was a rather interesting day 
among the four class in Syracuse, as it 
was the date of the annual “moving up 
day’’ when the seniors took the fresh¬ 
man’s row of seats while the other three 
classes moved up one row, the juniors 
occupying the deserted senior seats. 

Freshman, - - Comedy of Errors. 

Sophomores, Much Ado about Nothing. 
Junior, - - - As You Tike it. 

Senior, All’s Well That Ends Well.— Ex. 

There seems to be an expression of 
strong feeling against coeducation in 
some of our eastern colleges, and only in 
the larger Universities of the West can 
women feel that they are as much at 
home as men. Only recently in the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania the four classes 
presented a petition to the Board of 
Trustees to abolish the system, stating 


that coeducation was “detrimental to the 
traditions and best interests of the col¬ 
lege.’’ 

Dartmouth is trying to raise $100,000 
to commemorate in 1901 the one hund- 
reth anniversary of the graduation of 
Daniel Webster. Presideut Seth Low of 
Columbia has been invited to deliver the 
address on that occasion. 

A college education is not for the 
purpose of storing the mind with facts, 
but with principles; not to prepare one to 
make a good living, .but to.develop to his 
highest capacity the man; nor is it to 
separate him from the common duties of 
life, but to prepare him to live with men. 
The man who goes to college to learn 
facts comes out a machine. Facts are 
only a means to an end. When the 
principle is fixed, facts may be'forgotten 
as soon as possible. It is well to special¬ 
ize, but not too early; lest the opportuni¬ 
ty for broadening be lost. Everyone 
should be authority on one thing; but he 
should also know something of every¬ 
thing. He should know the world as a 
whole, with its relations to all things.— 
Purple and Gold. 



W E are desirous of extending our 
trade among a larger class of pat¬ 
rons, and to this end we wish to acquaint 
you with the following facts:— 

We have facilities for doing work to 
your satisfaction. 

We take special pains to please our 
customers. 

We make it a point to be prompt and 
accommodating. 

Our Prices are Always 
Reasonable. 

The success which has attended our 
efforts in the past, has encouraged us to 
increase our plant by the purchase of ad¬ 
ditional machinery and type. 

On April ist, 1900 we moved into our 
new building, No. 717 Mifflin street, 
where we have more room and better 
light, and are better prepared to turn out 
work prompt, and do better work than 
before. 

At any time you may wish prices and 
samples or information about our line of 
work, summon us by telephone, No. 253, 
or drop us a postal card and you will get 
a prompt reply. 

We thank you for past patronage and 
earnestly solicit a share in the future. 
Very Truly Yours, 

J. L. RUPERT, 
General 

Job Printer, 

717 Mifflin Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



GEO. W. YOCUM & CO,. 

0 Shoes, Notions, Novelties, H 

Confectionery, Queens ware, &c. 

We have a fresh line of Lowney’s Chocolates. 

Near Post Office, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

SPONEYBARGER & COOLIDGE, 

Dealers in 

WHEELMAN’S SUPPLIES 

and high grade bicycles 

414 Penn Street. 

Repairing a Specialty. Wheels to Rent. 

Box 478 Guns and Sportsmen’s Supplies. 

Every Business Man 
Every Advertiser 
Everywhere 

Should have constantly in hand that 
excellent “ little Schoolmaster * * in 
advertising, 

PRINTERS’ INK. 

It is published weekly by 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 

10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 



Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica¬ 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice , without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir¬ 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 36iBroadwa >' New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 



H. E. STEEL, 

™ E Druggist, 

S. E. Corner Diamond, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

W. W. HAZLETT, 

Clothier and Furnisher, 

Latest Styles, Lowest Prices. 

404 Penn Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

JOHN B. KUNZ, 

Books and Stationery, 

io-7m HUNTINDGON, = PA. 

CURTIS G. WARFEL, 

J£; TAILOR 

NEATNESS IN FIT 

SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 

Opposite Post Office, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Athletic Outfitters. 

E. M. NEWELL CO., 

Drake Building, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Local and Long Distance Telephone. 

ROHM’S CHINA HALL 

EVERYTHING IN 

CMna, Glass, Qoeensware, aifl Lamps 

ROHM’S CHINA HALL i 0 . 5m 

You’re Next. 

JOHN A. SWIVEL, 

The Barber. 

OPPOSITE POST OFFICE. i 0 - 5 m 

YOUR OLD BOOKS 

Bring or send your old Bibles, Books, and 
Magazines and have them rebound and 

MADE LIKE NEW ONES. Work of 
all kinds in this line done promptly and 
at reasonable rates by 

J. W. KING, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Opposite V. M. C. A. Hall. 


WITHOUT EXAGERATION 

we have the finest and 
largest assortment of 

New Spring Clothing 

AND 

Furnishing Goods 

we have ever laid our eyes on, 
and we feel positive that you’ll 
agree with us, if you will only 
take a look at them. 

HUGO MAYER, 

Golden Eagle Clothing Hall, 

Cor. 4th and Penn Street, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 



MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 


CLUB and COLLEGE 

PINS AND RINGS. 
Gold and 
Silver Medals. 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 

200 Broadway, 

NEW YORK, 

Special exclusive designs upon application. 

HUNTINGDON ★ LAIDRY. 

Work Guaranteed. Mending Done. 
Shirt bands put on. 

Give us a trial. SURE to please. 

EMMERT SWIG ART, Agent at College. 



THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO. 

S. W. Cor. Broad and Race Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 


Commencement Invitations 

and Class Day Programs 

CLASS AND FRATERNITY STATIONERY 
FRATERNITY CARDS AND VISITING CARDS 

MENUS AND DANCE PROGRAMS 
BOOK PLATES CLASS PINS AND MEDALS 

Class Annuals and Artistic Printing 


Hare your SHOES REPAIRED by 

C. C. GORDON. 


PROMPT, 


NEAT. 


CHEAP. 



The ready to write Instru¬ 
ment of to-day is 

Waterman’s 

IDEAL 

Fountain Pen, 

An indispensable convenience for 
Statesmen, Reporters. Business Men, 

Lawyers, Physicians, Authors, 

Teachers, and Students. 

Every Pen warranted to give satisfac¬ 
tion. Prices according to value. Cata¬ 
logues furnished. 

L. E. WATERMAN CO., 

Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in 
the world. 

157 Broadway, New York. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK, 

OF HU NTINGDO N, PA. 

No. 113, Fourth Street. 

K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 

E. M. GREENE, Vice President. 

R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS; 

J. C. Hazlett, R. J. Mattern, E- M. Greene, 

K. A. Lovell, and John White. 

Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
In all parts ol the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ¬ 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 

For Schools and Colleges. Membership Free. 

GUNSTON BUREAU, HANDCOCK, MO. 


GRAPHOPHONE SET, $18.00. 
Edison’s Slot Phonographs, Price $35. 

Headquarters for everything in the 
talking machine line. Musical and other 
Records new and original (New Process 
Loud Records $3.50 per dozen.) 

Edison Gem Phonograph, $6.75 

“ Standard Phonograph, 16.00 

“ Home Phonograph, 25.00 

“ Concert Grand (new) 85.00 

Repair reasonable. Liberal discounts 
to the trade. 

Empire Phonograph Co., 

2 West 14th Street, New York City. 


(DIXONS W 3.* 


PENCILS 


uiAun a 41RSISM rcnuiu 

Are uuequaled for smooth* tough leads* 

The name of 

DIXON 

on a lead pencil is equivalent to the 

STERLING 

mark on silver, it means the best. 

The Dixon Pencils are used in more 
schools and colleges than those of any 
other make. 

They are carefully graded for all kinds 
of college work and are for sale at the 
college book store. 

JOS. DIION CRUCIBLE CO., 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




WILLIAM REED & SONS, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

Dry Goods, Notions, 

CARPETS, MATTINGS, 
LINOLEUM, &c. 


This store shows an immense variety of 
White Goods in Organdis Victoria 
Lawns, Persian Lawns, French 
Lawns, Dimities, Etc., suitable for 
commencement or other gifts. 

Laces and Embroideries too are here in 
greatest abundance. All are invited 
to see this superb stock. 

William Reed & Sons. 

WM. GRIMISON & SON, 
Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Wholesale Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 

512, 514, and 514 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Streets 


L. BLOOM, 

DEALER IN 

Boots, Sloes, Gaiters, Leins, 

RUBBERS, &c. 

Lais' Fine Sloes a Specialty. 

Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washington St., 

HUNT INGDON, PA. 

W. R. WILSON S 

Restaurant and Lunch Room, 

0PP0S1SITE WESTERN END UNION DEPOT. 

Oysters in every sty 16. 

Meals at all Hours. 

Open day and night. Immediate and polite Service. 


DR W, H. SEARS, 

All trouble of the 

EYE 

Given Intelligent Treatment. 

514 Penn Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. W. ZERBY, 

Watchmaker uni Jeweler, 

AND DEALER IN 

File Watches, Clocks, 

Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Specta¬ 
cles and Eye Glasses. 

Fountain Pens, sent by mail, 25 cents. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired 
at Lowest Prices. 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



O, L STEWART, 

One Price Clothier and Furnisher, 

Cor, 6th and Washington Streets, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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d. L. RUPERT, PRINTER, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


c. r. & w. b. McCarthy, 

Cor. 7th and Wash. Sts. 

Furniture and Carpets, 

Lace Curtains, Curtain Poles, Straw Mat¬ 
tings, Rugs, Book Cases, &c. 


BLACK & CO., 

DETJGGISTS, 

Cor. 6th and Wash. Sts., I*A* 

Full assortment of Toilet Goods at prices to 
suit you. Our News Counter contains all the 
leading Magazines and Fashion Monthlies. 


C. HENRY BOYER, D. D. S. 

Office on Fifth Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Special attention given to the preserva¬ 
tion of natural teeth. 


C. H. MILLER HADRWARE GO. 

Skates, Bicycles, and all kinds of 
General and Building 
Hardware 


HIGH GRADE SANITARY PLUMBING 

Hot Water and Steam Warming. 

Cor. 6th anil iPenu Street, 
HUNTINGDON, JPA. 


YES they’re all right. 


Opera House Block. 




made them. They fit. 


JNO. A. PORT. 


J. H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Cured Meats, 

One Door West of Opera House. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 



490 Penn St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 

DIFFERENT 
WAYS OF TALKING. 

Some people talk with their mouths, others 
with their fingers. AVe talk through our goods 
Our Dry Goods, Rugs, Cushions, Notions, 
Shoes, and Groceries speak for themselves. 
Let them speak to you. Remember the place; 

_ it’s at CARMON’S. 

J. M. STARR’S 

Crystal Grocery, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Corner 5th and Washington Sts• 


BAYER & BEAVER, 

Wholesale Grocers, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Work Done for Amateurs . 

Photographic Supplies for Sale. 

SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS. 

90% OF AMERICAN WOMEN 

wash dishes three times each day. If you 
are one of these, wear a pair of “Goodyear” 
Rubber Gloves and always have soft, white 
hands. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1.50. Agents wanted. Address, M. O. Dept., 

M. F. REESE SUPPLY CO., SETAUKET, N. Y. 

J. W. McCarthy, 

LIVERY STABLE, 

822 Mifflin Street. 

Teams for Hire at Low Rates. 


SWIVEL BROS., Florists. L * B * KLINE, 

retail store opp. post office, Photographer, 

Green Houses, 2nd and Wash. Sts. 518 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 

President, 

Lecturer on Pedagogy 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 

Acting President, 

Latin and Ancient History. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 

Psychology, Pedagogy, History 

WILLIAM J. SWIGART, 
Elocution, Evidences of Christianity, Exegesis 

JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy 
DAVID EMMERT, 

Art, Botany, and Physiology 

J. ALLAN MYERS, 

Natural Sciences 

AMOS H. HAINES, 

Biblical Languages and History 
FAYETTE A. McICENZIE, 

Modern Languages and Social Science 
OLIVER PERRY HOOVER, 

Greek and Philosophy 

DANIEL C. REBER, 
Mathematics and Geography 

CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 

(On leave of absence for graduate study) 

C. A. HODGES, 

English and Literature 

WILLIAM BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, Voice Culture 

NELLIE McVEY, 

Instrumental Music 

G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of Business Department 

BERTHA FAHRNEY, 
Stenography and Typewriting 

Elder H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Dean of Bible Department 

Elder J. b. brumbaugh, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 

Le&urer on Hygiene. 


QUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 

^ TIME TABLE—May 22, 1899. 


Leave 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

Winchester.... 

*A.M. 

fA M. 

7 30 

8 15 

9 00 
9 22 

8 30 

9 45 
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10 24 

10 46 
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fP. M. 
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3 17 
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3 30 
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4 00 
520 
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10 20 
3 53 
9 45 
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Martinsburg... 
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12 20 
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11 10 

1 05 
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1 25 

1 44 

2 06 
2 27 

1 40 

2 45 

P M 

5 47 
8 08 

6 00 
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Hagerstown ... 
Greencastle.... 
Mercersburg 
Chambersburg. 
Waynesboro .. 

Shippensburg. 

Newville,. 

Carlisle. 

Mechanicsburg. 
Dillsburg.’ * * 

6 45 

7 06 

7 28 
7 00 

7 48 

8 05 
8 26 
8 45 

10 20 

10 42 

11 05 

11 25 

11 44 

12 06 
12 27 

Arrive— 

Harrisburg. 

Arrive— 

Philadelphia. 

New York. 

Baltimore. 
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11 48 
2 13 
11 55 

M 

11 25 

P M 

3 00 
5 53 
3 11 
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A M 

4 25 
7 33 
6 25 
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» ex cept Sunday, at 5.50 a. ibc, 7.05 a. m., 12A0 pTm* 
™ 7 9 ? 1 *’ 9J ° RnS 1 -’ and fr ,°™ Mechanicsburgat 6.14 a. 

’ 9 *° 9 m :» hOop. m., 4.05 p. m., 5.25 p. 

m. and 9.35 p. m., stopping at Second street, Harrisburg 
to let off passengers. ’ 


_. -;--n.a.irisuurg ana 

Hagerstown and on Sunday will stop at intermediate 
stations. *Daily. fDaily except Sunday. 
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Baltimore. 

New York ......... 
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1 55 
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Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex¬ 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a. m., 2.00 p. m., 5.15 p. m., 6.25 p. m. and 10.55 p. m., 
also for Mechanicsburg, Dillsburg and intermediate sta¬ 
tions at 7.38 a. m. All of the above trains will stop 
at Second street, Harrisburg, to take on passengers. 

Nos. 1 and 9 run daily between Harrisburg and Hagers¬ 
town. 


*Daily. fDaily except Sunday. 

§On Sundays will leave Philadelphia at 4.30. p. m. 
Pullman palace sleeping cars between New York and 
Knoxville, xenn., on trains 1 west and 10 east. 

Through coaches to and from Philadelphia on trains 2 
and 4 east and 7 and 9 west. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 

JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 

Chambersburg, Pa. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, 

HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LOCATION. In the beautiful Juniata Valley is situated the historic old town of 
Huntingdon, well suited for a school town because offering safer and better 
conditions of living than are possible in larger towns and cities. Hunting¬ 
don has the modern conveniences of telegraph, telephone, electric lights, and 
water works; and is very accessible from all parts of the country because sit¬ 
uated on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The healthfulness and 
beauty of the surroundings contribute much to the pleasure of student life 
at Juniata. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. The first building on the college campus 
was erected in 1878 and ’79, and since that time there have been added La¬ 
dies’ Hall, Students’ Hall, the Heating Plant, Library Vault, and Oneida 
Hall. All the buildings are especially adapted to the purposes of the insti¬ 
tution, affording excellent advantages in class rooms, laboratories and 
library, as well as providing a comfortable home for the students. During 
• the past year six acres of land adjoining the college campus were purchased 
by the trustees of the college. One block of this has been graded for an 
Athletic Feld, and the remainder will be added to the campus. An import¬ 
ant addition to the equipment of the college has come through the donation 
to it of the .famous Cassel Library. This collection contains such rare 
manuscripts and valuable historical works as to make it a distinct attraction 
for students. 

FACULTY. Juniata College has a large and able Faculty for an institution of its 
size and character. The reputation of the college is based upon what has 
been done under the direction of its professors. The classes are small, and 
the individual direction of trained instructors gives a better discipline than is 
to be gained at many other colleges. The Faculty has been strengthened 
with a view of making every department represent a high standard of 
method and scholarship in the different lines of study. 

COURSBS OF STUDY. The college offers instruction in the following depart¬ 
ments: Business, Music, Bible, Normal Bnglish, Preparatory, and Classical. 
Bach department is thoroughly organized and offers advantages in its dis¬ 
tinctive field of work. The Classical course is receiving special attention, and 
the advance which has been made along this line is felt in all departments of 
the college. 

AIM. „The management of the college purposes to give a thorough, practical edu¬ 
cation under moral and Christian influences. This is to include all the ele¬ 
ments of social and religious culture which tend to the development of true 
manhood and womanhood. 

The catalogue gives the record of attendance, courses of study, expenses, 
and other specific information about the college. An illustrated booklet 
tells of Juniata’s advantages, and of the literary, social and religious influ¬ 
ences, which make up the college life. Information will be given freely to 
those who are interested. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, A. M., 
Acting President, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 
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EDITORIALS 

C HANGES and improvements are 
constantly being made at the col¬ 
lege, in the line of additions and bet¬ 
ter equipments. While much has been 
done still more remains to be done 
as opportunity and ability afford. The 
opportunity is the necessary time, modi¬ 
fied by surrounding circumstances, and 
the ability is the money necessary to car¬ 
ry out the plans already made, and still 
under contemplation. We are able to 
expend an amount equal to more than 
one hundred thousand dollars in the 
furtherance of the means of education of 
Juniata College if the friends of the cause 
will but furnish the means. To give is 
sacrifice, but to do the necessary work 
is more: it is sacrifice of time, which is 
money, and of energy, which is life. 
Ye friends of education among us, 
lovers of Juniata College come, help 
now. Your help united with the efforts 
of the trustees will accomplish great 
things. All philanthropic work is work 
of sacrifice; this is not an exception, but 
in it the rule is emphasized, the need is 
greater. 


T HAT EXCELLENT periodical, the 
“Ladies Home Journal” of Phila¬ 
delphia, under the head of “Letting 
Children Rust in Summer” discusses 
very intelligently the value of nature 
study as a relief from the over-work and 
book burden of the “nine or ten months 
in school. ’ ’ In concluding the discus¬ 
sion the author says, “The kind of study 
that can best be pursued by children in 
summer time is precisely the kind that 
develops understanding and the ability 
to see a thing when it is looked at. No 
better preparation for the winter’s work 
in mathematics or in Latin can be had 
than summer work with Nature. No 
worse preparation could be invented than 
the idleness of undirected activity of a 
long vacation.” 

Everywhere in this wonderful country 
of ours can be found objects of absorbing 
interest, if our eyes could only be opened 
that we might see them. With the trees 
around and above us, the grasses, ferns, 
and flowers beneath our feet; the birds, 
beetles, bugs and insects almost filling 
the air about us; the canopy studded 
with constellations and stars, and the 
rocks and earth upon which we tread—all 
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books teeming with wild, new facts, 
truths, mysteries and lessons to make us 
better, sweeter, holier: why should we 
not all improve in this—nature’s school; 
and what better preparation could be 
found for the winter’s work than to have 
the students revel in this world of inter¬ 
est during the summer time ? 

We always plead for more of nature 
study even at the expense, or to the ex¬ 
clusion of some of the prescribed book 
study of the college curriculum. Nothing 
broadens a life so much, nor sweetens it 
so well as the wonderful school of nature. 

A LE education should develop the 
student naturally, harmoniously. 
It is the lack of such development that 
causes the educational dwarfs and mon¬ 
sters—all failures, in every sense, no mat¬ 
ter how thorough the training has been. 
It is a fact that most of those men and 
women who have won distinction in life, 
in original work have been either self- 
educated, or have received that careful 
training that developed all the powers of 
the mind harmoniously. Women are 
more likely than men to be diverted from 
the highest purposes in life by one sided 
education. Eife’s objects, purposes, 
and aims must be kept in view in an edu¬ 
cation. Philosophers, mathematicians, 
and linguists would be out of place when 
artisans, mechanics and laborers were 
needed. The former might do the work 
of the latter but the latter could not sup¬ 
ply the place of the former, and so we 
deduce the axiom that the higher you 
build the greater your outlook, and the 
more thorough your training the greater 
your resources. 

HE campus and buildings of Juniata 
College were enlivened on the tenth 
day of July by the gathering there of the 
physicians of the county with their wives, 
daughters, a few friends, and visiting phys¬ 


icians. It was the summer meeting of the 
Huntingdon County Medical Society, and 
served, as well, for a summer outing and 
picnic. Dinner and supper were served 
in the dining room; and as the provision 
was made by the wives and daughters of 
the physicians of Huntingdon it was 
abundant, and, in every sense, suited to 
the occasion. The chapel was the scene 
of a pleasant social gathering, then the 
meeting for professional and scientific 
work was held in the Eibrary Reading 
Room. After the regular business of the 
Society was transacted the papers were 
read and discussed. These were on the 
Diagnosis of Phthisis, and of Diptheria, 
two of the most important matters that 
now engage the attention of physicians. 

Juniata College is a place of learning 
and its ample grounds and commodious 
buildings properly attract those with like 
scientific purposes. 

THE NORMAL ENGLISH COMMENCE¬ 
MENT. 

Thursday, June 21, was almost an 
ideal day for a College Commencement. 
At the appointed hour, 8:45 a. m., the 
chapel was well filled and the exercises 
were opened by scripture reading and 
prayer by Elder Book. After a song by 
the College Male Chorus, Mr. Ira D. 
Walker presented the subject: 

“ The New Chivalry ”—He showed 
how the chivalry of the Middle Ages 
fulfilled its mission and was superseded 
by later forms of society. He then called 
attention to the new and broader spirit of 
chivalry that is growing in our own time, 
and preparing the way for a truer demo¬ 
cracy. Mr. Ira W. Weidler followed 
with a discussion of, 

“ The Necessity for Trained Citi¬ 
zenship” —The training so, essential to 
citizenship he considered to be of two 
kinds: the training to rational obedience 
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in the home, and the clear conception of 
social and governmental relations. The 
later phase of this training is, as he 
showed, best acquired in the school room. 
Miss Mattie Weybright’s subject was, 

‘ ‘ Loyalty ”—And she showed us how 
necessary this loyalty is in a society 
where each member is so dependent up¬ 
on every other. This was considered as 
manifested in (a) loyalty to home, (b) 
loyalty to school, (c) loyalty to native- 
land, and (d) loyalty to God. After this 
exercise the College Choir sang, ‘ ‘ Hail 
Smiling Morn.” Cloyd B. Ewing spoke 
on the subject, 

“The Tendency to Hero Wor¬ 
ship” —Mr. Ewing notes the natural 
tendency of humanity to admire and 
praise greatness. In this admiration we 
often fail to distinguish between great¬ 
ness that is achieved and greatness that 
is merely the result of circumstances; 
hence much of the modern hero-worship 
is unjust because homage is given to 
greatness that is not won by merit. Miss 
Olive Replogle’s subject was, 

“Listen” —God speaks to us in 
countless ways, if we will but listen. 
Miss Replogle shows us how there are 
voices of Nature all about us and the 
voice of conscience ever present within us: 
but only they whose hearts are attuned 
to the spirit of the divine message under¬ 
stand its meaning. Mr. George W. 
Reber spoke on, 

‘ ‘ Sword and Plowshares ” — He 
called attention to the fact that, as the 
destructive forces of Nature are more 
conspicuous than the constructive, so 
humanity shouts the praises of the mili- 
• tary leader who destroys but has no word 
for the patient plodder who builds. Mr. 
Reber maintained the proposition that 
the agricultral interests of a country, if 
properly fostered, are of more vital im¬ 
portance than her standing armies. Mr. 


L. Edgar Smith had prepared an ora¬ 
tion on, 

“Our Great Commercial Empire 
of the West ’’—But was detained at 
home by the sickness and death of his 
father. After the rendering of a selec¬ 
tion by the College Hill Quartette en¬ 
titled, 1 ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,” Mr. 
S. Homer Seiber delivered, 

‘ ‘ A Plea for the Preservation of 
our Forests”— The speaker showed 
the important influence of forests upon 
climate; how various nations had ex¬ 
perienced the disastrous effect of deforest¬ 
ation, and how measures of prevention 
had been taken by certain governments 
and with what results. Mr. Seiber closed 
with a plea for governmental interference 
to protect the forests. Miss Mabel J. 
Cox presented the subject, 

“Lowell as a Poet” —Miss Cox 
spoke in discriminating terms of Lowell’s 
most prominent claims to greatness as a 
poet. Among these were his glowing 
description of nature, his democratic 
sympathy with mankind, the rare matur¬ 
ity of his classical culture, and the in¬ 
spiration of his high ideals. Mr. Harvey 
H. Saylor was the next speaker and his 
subject was, 

“ The Survival of the Fittest ”— 
Life is, in its very nature, a continuous 
conflict in which they alone survive who 
are best fitted to maintain the contest. 
The necessity is imperative, then, that 
one should be trained to meet the needs 
of the time. The speaker claims that 
the quality most conducive to fitness is 
the indefinable quality which he calls 
“charm.” At this point the Treble 
Clef Chorus rendered a selection entitled, 
* ‘ O Rose so Sweet. ’ ’ This was followed 
by an oration by Mr. Joseph R. Hana- 
walt entitled, 

“ The Conquests of Peace ’’—The 
speaker showed that war, as now carried 
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on, is an obstructive element in our 
civilization; Of much more permanent 
benefit are the bloodless conquests of 
commerce and industry in their mighty 
advances in our own day. Examples 
multiply to prove that “Peace hath her 
victories no less than war.” Miss Ma- 
dilla Moyer next considered 

“The Power of Harmony” —Miss 
Moyer related an incident showing how 
one sweet singer, by the influence of her 
persistent melody, wrought into harmony 
the jangling of a discordant chorus. So 
in the world of men and women, as she 
showed, the influence of some sweetly 
attuned life will bring surrounding lives 
into harmony with it. The next oration 
was by Mr. E. C. Carney, and his sub¬ 
ject was, 

“The Higher Statesmanship”— 
Mr. Carney divided the commanding 
geniuses of statecraft into three great 
classes, (a) Those who, like Napoleon 
and Richelieu, unscrupulously use public 
interests to advance their personal ambi¬ 
tion. (b) Those who, comprising the 
majority, strive for public ends, only so 
far as such a course does not conflict with 
their own private interests, (c) The 
few who, when public welfare demands 
the sacrifice of private interests, are equal 
to the supreme renunciation. Conspicu¬ 
ous examples are Eincoln and William of 
Orange. Miss Florence Baker, the next 
speaker, spoke of the practical importance 
of seizing the present opportunity, 

“ Carpe Diem ’’—Was her subject. “ 
We too often “ spend our mornings an¬ 
ticipating out afternoons and spend our 
afternoons regretting our mornings.” 
Yet it is only the present that we can 
use. The mighty now contains the key 
to all mysteries, the passport to all suc¬ 
cess. 

Miss Lida M. Bleakney then favored 
us with a solo entitled, ‘' The Fairest 


Face." The selection was a good one 
and well rendered. The subject of Mr. 
Emmert Swigart’s oration was, 

“ The Standing Stone Mr Swig- 
art drew a picture of the early days in 
the Juniata Valley when the “ Standing 
Stone”—theOnajutta—was the rallying 
point for the Oneidas, as they went forth 
on the war path. The name Onajutta 
has long since been changed to the more 
euphonius Juniata. So should our own 
Juniata become a rallying point for all 
her loyal sons and daughters. . Miss 
Sarah A. Watson spoke ‘on the subject, 
“A Modern Philanthropist,”— 
She called attention to the difficulties, 
perplexities and responsibilities attendant 
upon the possession of great wealth. 
Then, referring to the many benefactions 
of Miss Helen Gould, she emphasized the 
fact that Miss Gould, unlike many other 
wealthy people, made the welfare of 
others a matter of personal interest. Mr. 
Erwin S. Briggs discussed 

“The Amnesty Proclamation”— 
The best test of a Christian civilization 
is found in the treatment accorded to 
enemies in war. History presents no 
more signal triumph of the spirit of 
Christianity in national affairs than is 
found in the Amnesty Proclamation. 
Contrasting this with ancient methods of 
treating enemies in war, Mr. Briggs 
showed that the whole history of the 
Reconstruction Period exemplified the 
divine spirit of reconciliation and unity. 
Mr. Irwin C. Van Dyke was the class 
poet, and his poem was entitled, 

“ Our Greatest Things ’’—Greatest 
among the nations of the earth is our 
own Columbia. Among her family of • 
states is none greater than Pennsylvania. 
The most beautiful part of the state is 
Juniata valley. The glories of this val¬ 
ley culminate on College Hill. The most 
illustrious class that has gone forth from 
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our Alma Mater is the class of 1900. 
All these arguments were woven by Mr. 
Van Dyke into very attractive rhyme 
and were well presented. 

The exercises of the forenoon then 
closed with the class song. 

The afternoon was spent in social en¬ 
joyment. Students and Alumni gather¬ 
ed in groups on the campus to renew old 
acquaintances. 

THE CLASSICAL COMMENCEMENT 

Promptly at 7:30 in the evening the 
graduating classes again took their places 
before the large audience that filled the 
chapel. After the invocation by Prof. 
Ellis, the Treble Clef Chorus sang a 
selection entitled, ‘ ‘ Evening. ’ ’ 

Mr. Wells delivered the first oration of 
the evening on the subject, 

“Visions” —Mr. Wells reminded us 
that visions are common to every age and 
are of great moment in determining des¬ 
tiny. He referred to notable visions 
that had proven to be turning points in 
history, and emphasized the fact that 
there is no life so humble or narrow that 
it may not cherish great ideals. We fail 
to reach the highest attainments mainly 
because we fail to follow completely our 
highest visions. Mr. William E. Shafer 
followed with an oration on, 

“Social Evironment’ ’—The speaker 
showed that the great questions of the 
present day are social questions. The 
tendency of the hour is towards an in¬ 
creasing complexity of social community 
life. This increasing complexity de¬ 
mands increasing thoroughness in the 
organization of educative and reforma¬ 
tory forces. 

The program was here varied by the 
College Male Chorus, which sang a selec¬ 
tion from the “St. Cecilia’s Day.” 

Mr. Robert M. Watson delivered an 
oration on the subject, 


“Public Opinion as a Social Force’ ’ 

Public opinion as Mr. Watson points 
out is a force that determines the de¬ 
velopment of civilizations and the destiny 
of nations. It makes and ruins reputa¬ 
tions. None escape its influence. The 
wise policy for one who would accom¬ 
plish reforms is to ally himself with 
public opinion and use it for his own 
higher ends. Mr. I. Bruce Book ex¬ 
pounded the, 

‘ ‘ True College Spirit ’ ’ —Within 
the last few years, there has been, Mr. 
Book says, a great change in the attitude 
of the typical college man. The dili- 
tantte skepticism, so much affected a few 
years ago has become unfashionable. In 
its place a robust Christian spirit is grow¬ 
ing in college circles. Such a spirit as 
animates the Y. M. C. A. and other 
collegiate Christian movements is, Mr. 
Book says, the true college spirit. Mr. 
Edgar D. Nininger spoke in behalf of, 
“The Higher Patriotism” —We 
need to revise and broaden our concep¬ 
tion of Patriotim. Mr. Nininger points 
out that the higher patroitism rises above 
accidents of birth, local prejudice, or 
party fealty and attaches to the funda¬ 
mental principles embodied in our Na¬ 
tional organization. “ It loves America 
because America loves humanity.” At 
this point the class song was sung, after 
which President M. G. Brumbaugh gave 
the address to the graduating classes and 
presented them with their diplomas. The 
Doctor spoke in his usual vigorous and 
pointed style, speeding the student on his 
way with words of wisdom and encourage¬ 
ment which should remain with him as 
an inspiration throughout life. The 
tenor of his remarks may be judged from 
his first sentence. “ When a traveler 
awakens in a strange place he is apt to 
to ask himself three questions. First, 
Where am I ? Second, How did I get 
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here ? And third, What had I best do 
under the circumstances ?” The speak¬ 
er emphasized particularly the third 
problem. Exhorting his young friends 
not to be of that number who are never 
able in their later lives to reach the level 
of attainment set by their Commencement 
day speeches. He showed very forcibly 
that, unless the student has acquired the 
ability to grow far beyond the limitations 
of his school career, the main object of 
his school course has been defeated. 

After the diplomas had been formally 
presented the exercises of the evening 
closed with a rendering by the College 
Choir of Hayden’s Chorus “ The Heavens 
are Telling.” Thus closed the twenty- 
fourth year in the life at Juniata College. 
This has been, on the whole, one of the 
most successful years in the history of 
Juniata, and in the general excellence of 
the Commencement exercises her reputa¬ 
tion for faithful work was well main¬ 
tained. 

BITS OF TRAVEL FROM JUNIATA 
TO ALBANY 

CARMAN C. JOHNSON 

After spending the full year at Juniata 
and enjoying, at its close, the fine treat 
of literary outburst and social reunion 
which are afforded respectively by the 
Seniors in their Commencement and by 
the return of old students and friends, 
one leaves with reluctance the familiar 
faces and the home-like campus, especial¬ 
ly when he realizes that for the first time 
in his life his vacation is to be spent 
among actual strangers; and the peculiar 
emotions which make the hour somewhat 
bewildering and stamp the faces of the 
departing students with blankness of ex¬ 
pression, are not improved a little bit by 
the long wait of an hour and a half occa¬ 
sioned by the lateness of the train. Fin¬ 
ally we’re off, and we settle down in our 


seats for a moment of reflection, broken 
now and then by a pleasant good-bye 
chat with a friend going our way or by 
the leaving at stations, by the way, of 
students who have reached their stopping 
place. On through the rich fields of 
Eancaster, whose fertile acres even now 
are yielding up their golden harvest and 
whose well-kept fence corners, nicely 
painted barns, and cozy farm-houses con¬ 
tinuously witness to the true agricultural 
spirit which has made the region famous 
as the home of peace and plenty! Such 
also are York, Chester, Berks, Bucks, 
and Montgomery. 

Arrived in the City of Father Penn, 
now boistrous with the shouts of enthu¬ 
siastic Republicans shouting the praises 
of the great McKinley, or making the 
walls to tremble at the mention of Teddy’s 
name! But we tarry here only long 
enough to breathe On northward, 
across the Delaware, through New Jersey, 
low-lying and beautiful with garden 
farms and lily ponds, till we feel the 
strange sense of approach to the greatest 
city in the world! Eong before reaching 
Jersey City, the towers and steeples of 
Elizabeth may be seen in the distance. 
Approaching nearer, the tops of masts in 
the distance and an occasional inlet con¬ 
vinces one that larger waters than those 
to which he has been accustomed inland 
are now at hand. 23rd Street Station 
and the Ferry! Now one’s pulse palpi¬ 
tates more rapidly. The immense 
throng going all directions like aminal- 
culae in the field of a microscope .scamp¬ 
ering in, out, around, and about; the 
clang of bells, the toot of wdiistles; the 
swish of the waters among the piers; and 
the authoritative almost machine-like se¬ 
verity of officials in cap and blue convince 
one that he is in the midst of an intense 
life-centre. The gates open; and we rush 
for the ferry, to find to our surprise not 
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a single-deck flat-boat plying across a 
narrow river at right angles, but an im¬ 
mense double-decker, long and wide 
heading diagonally up the broad expanse 
of East River, whose waves toss the craft 
of foreign freight and ocean-liners besides 
the local traffic of greater New York. 

As we stood in the fore-part of the 
boat with eyes wide open, no report con¬ 
cerning the month, there seemed to come 
into our being that enlargement of hori¬ 
zon and that conception of the world and 
humanity which come only from travel. 
As we neared the marble-and-brown-stone 
island of Manhattan, still more full of 
commotion than the borough of the other 
side, with still taller sky-scrapers, and 
with still larger interests, it seemed that 
we must be realizing the dream of child¬ 
hood’s day, when fairy tales, stories of 
history, and father’s accounts of travel 
seemed to furnish a combination world of 
mystery and magic, far away. No soon¬ 
er are the gates of the great ferry-boat 
opened than the rush for land commen¬ 
ces; all seem so eager to get somewhere 
first, and yet scarcely any half-dozen of 
the twenty-five hundred are going to the 
same place. Trolleys, cabs, and han¬ 
soms all present themselves for our con¬ 
venience in finding our way to the one 
place and person in all the city whom we 
know and want to see quickly. Soon we 
find ourselves in the publishing house of 
Dodd, Mead & Company, where we are 
to spend at least a week; and the familiar 
face of Mr. J. A. Myers, ’92, known 
widely in the Juniata circle, is singled 
out among the workers at their desks. 
At home now ? To be sure; one cannot 
help feeling so with Mr. J. A.; and this 
home feeling is emphasized all the more 
when we arrived at his cozy flat in Har¬ 
lem, up Madison. 

Should like to tell you all more of Har¬ 
lem, Central Park, Grant’s Tomb, 


Columbia College, Glen Island and the 
fifteen mile sail up the Sound, Brooklyn 
Bridge, Dr. Hillis and Plymouth Church, 
The Dewey Arch, Astor Place and other 
points of interest, the short call of the 
Juniata fellows on their way to North- 
field, and the happy surprise which we 
experienced in meeting Misses Anna 
Detweiler and Esther Coble in the hall at 
Dodd Mead’s; but the trip up Hudson to 
Albany, on our way to Northfield after 
school was out in New York should have 
a stroke or two to finish this hastily 
written letter. 

It was the day of the Varsity races at 
Poughkeepsie on Hudson. We started 
at 9 o’clock from the 22nd Street Pier. 
Great was the day, great the crowd, great 
the occasion, and great the boat in which 
we were to sail. It was the New York, 
twin sister of the Albany; the finest river 
steamers in the world, and of course we 
easily believed that the New York was 
finer than the Albany, The wind was 
just steady enough to float the flags of 
Cornell, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Yale, 
Harvard,. Wisconsin, and others to good 
advantage. As we entered the main 
deck and ascended the stairs to upper 
deck, the band struck up a lively air; and 
soon we were off on the broad bosom 
of the ‘‘Lordly Hudson.” Riverside 
Park, Grant’s Tomb, The Palisades were 
passed more rapidly than we expected; 
and soon we landed at Yonkers, after 
which the buildings, of Vassar College 
might be seen through the trees of the 
spacious campus. After a lovely sail on 
the broader Hudson we now began to en¬ 
ter the narrower waters of the Catskill 
region. There it was really romantic. 
Every slight bend in the river revealed 
new and charming scenes of mountain 
heights descending in abrupt slopes 
sparsely wooded with projecting rocks 
or undulating gradually with more 
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luxuriant vegetation. A castle perched 
high on a rocky summit reminded one of 
the storied Rhine. Then rounding 
another curve, the whistle blew for West 
Point, where some passengers disem¬ 
barked, among them one newly-made 
friend from Alabama, just entering the 
Academy. We thought of Arnold and 
Andre, of Wayne and Washington; and 
the old military school seemed like an old 
piece of American history descended in 
concrete. As we steamed away up the 
river, the cannon boomed out a salute; 
but we didn’t fire back. 

For myself, the feeling of anxiety to 
get out of the Catskills now arose, for 
really I began to feel that our own Alle¬ 
ghenies were being chased very hard for 
first place in point of scenic grandeur; 
but I deducted fifty per cent, for novelty, 
thought of Juniata, Spruce Creek, and 
Zentmyer, and endured a few more miles 
from upper deck. Poughkeepsie was all 
gay for the races. College colors flying 
everywhere, and many visiting yachts 
lying at anchor waiting for the great 
events! Here we saw all manner of col¬ 
lege customs and college costumes among 
the fellows and their friends. Reaving 
Poughkeepsie the passengers still on 
board became more tame; and for a 
change we went below, took an immense 
steamer chair, dozed awhile, then read, 
then mused, then looked and listened un¬ 
til we arrived at Albany. Adieu. 

ALUMNI PROCEEDINGS 

On Wednesday afternoon of com¬ 
mencement week, an unusually large 
number of members of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation gathered in the reading room in 
their annual business meeting. The 
President, J. Floyd Hartman, being ab¬ 
sent, Professor Myers, the first vice-presi¬ 
dent took the chair. During the busi¬ 
ness part of the session it was decided 


that Miss Ryda Bleakney ’oo, the first 
graduate of the Seminary department be 
allowed to join the Alumni Association. 
Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh was 
chosen to receive the regular graduates 
of nineteen hundred. In so doing he set 
forth the privilege of the association and 
extended them an invitation to become 
members, He also told them of the 
privilege which was theirs as graduates 
of the institution in aiding the college 
financially through Alumni Endowment 
Fund. During a short intermission,those 
who so desired, signed the constitution 
and contributed to the fund. 

Officers of the Association for the en¬ 
suing year were elected as follows: Presi¬ 
dent, I. Harvey Brumbaugh, ’86; ist 
Vice President, E. J. Newcomer, ’q6; 2d 
Vice President, H. P. Fahrney, ’88; 
Recording Secretary, Miss Maud Gifford, 
’99; Corresponding Secretary, Elizabeth 
Rosenberger, ’97; Treasurer, J. A. Myers, 
’87; Musical Director, J. B. Emmert, ’97: 
Alumni Trustee, Wm. Beery, ’82; Exe¬ 
cutive Committee, the President and 
Corresponding Secretary and Miss Esther 
Fuller, ’97, C. C. Johnson, '94, and 
R. A. Zentmyer, ’82. 

At seven thirty in the evening the 
Alumni convened in its annual public 
meeting. Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh pro¬ 
nounced the invocation. Miss Rizzie B. 
Howe read the history of the classes of 
5’s and o’s from 80 to ’95, which was 
very interesting and full of the author’s 
own spirit, while the individuality of the 
Alumni shone out in the parts of letters 
from them which Miss Howe quoted, 
Frank Baker, ’87, the speaker of the 
evening talked on the theme, “ How to 
Say No.” Numerous witty and apt illus¬ 
trations helped to establish the excel¬ 
lent points which he produced. During 
the greater part of the time since Mr. 
Baker’s graduation he has been a success- 
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ful pastor and lecturer in California, and 
is now recuperating at his old home in 
Huntingdon after completing a course of 
study in a theological seminary in Boston. 
The program was interspersed with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

After the literary program in the 
chapel the Alumni repaired to the dining 
hall where the Association gave its an¬ 
nual reception and banquet to the mem¬ 
bers of the incoming graduating classes. 
The tables were united in the form of a 
large “ J ” in the centre of the hall, and 
about one hundred Alumni enjoyed the 
reception and banquet together. Thanks 
were returned by C. C. Ellis. 

The Mandolin and Guitar Club fur¬ 
nished some of the music and the Alumni 
Chorus sang two selections, one of which 
was “ The Blue and Gold,’’ a composi¬ 
tion of Mrs. Adaline Hoff Beery. 

The toast-master, R. A. Zentmyer, ’82 
introduced Professor I. Harvey Brum¬ 
baugh first with the subject: “A Retro¬ 
spect.” The speaker was so zealous for 
the future that the burden of his toast 
rested on Juniata’s future after he had 
referred briefly to the past. He told of 
the contemplated celebration of the 
quarter century anniversary of Juniata in 
in nineteen hundred and one. 

W. I. Book, ’96, gave a toast on ex¬ 
pansion, first referring to Juniata’s recent 
expansion of territory then to the policy 
of the United States. Dr. M. G. Brum¬ 
baugh gave us a real confidential family 
talk on Porto Rico and the duty of mak¬ 
ing the educational system of that posses¬ 
sion which he has reluctantly yet nobly 
accepted. 

At a late hour the Alumni dispersed 
from one of the largest and most enjoy¬ 
able receptions in the history of their 
Association after all had joined in sing¬ 
ing Auld Tang Syne—Juniata from the 
college song books. 


GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh sailed for Porto 
Rico on July twenty eighth. 

Lewis Keim has been traveling in 
Western Pennsylvania since Commence¬ 
ment in the interests of Juniata. 

The Northfield fellows spent a happy 
week in camp, and each of them, as one 
meets from time to time, seems to have 
thoroughly profited by the experiences 
there met. 

President I. Harvey Brumbaugh and 
wife, after spending a month on the 
island Vinal Haven off the coast of Maine, 
have returned to College Hill where the 
cozy home is rapidly nearing completion. 

H. E. Kyle of Philadelphia and 
Amanda Brumbaugh of Entriken, Pa., 
both old students were married on July 
nth, at the home Elder W. J. Swigart. 
The Echo adds its best wishes to those 
already expressed. 

Bruce Myers, ‘95, is spending some 
vacation days with his brother J. A., 
‘92, in New York City. Howard Myers, 
‘97, also did the metropolis recently 
after taking his usual spin southward on 
a visit to friends in Maryland. 

Prof. Fayette A. McKenzie leaves 
Juniata with best wishes of many good 
friends to teach in a preparatory school in 
Philadelphia and to continue the study of 
his chosen themes, Political Economy and 
Sociology, at the University. 

Prof. J. Allan Myers has been at var¬ 
ious places since Commencement. A 
trip to Northern Ohio reveals the fact 
that Juniata is beginning to make friends 
in that locality. We hope the company 
of ten from that section will be found in 
Huntingdon on September tenth. 
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Jesse B. Emmert, ’97, is traveling 
this Summer in the interests of the Mis¬ 
sionary Reading Circle of the Brethren 
Church. The work is commendable, 
and we all know that Jesse is in his 
sphere when he takes hold of a cause 
like this. 

I. Bruce Book, ’96-’oo, is spending his 
vacation at his home in Perry County 
getting strength and inspiration for his 
work in North Manchester the coming 
year. We’ll miss Bruce at Juniata, but 
Manchester will be the gainer in having 
him in its faculty. 

Prof. Haines, after spending some 
very busy weeks with catalogues, books, 
circulars, and lists in Juniata’s great 
advertising movement, has closed his 
home and, with Dorothy and Mrs. 
Haines, is spending the remainder of his 
vacation at his old home in Jersey. 

Will E. Shafer, ’95-’oo, is happy, of 
course he is, for he is doing reporting and 
proof-reading on the Pittsburg Times. 
This is Will’s chosen field, and we do 
sincerely congratulate him upon his good 
fortune in getting this opportunity to 
demonstrate his fitness for journalism. 

Edgar Denton Nininger, ’00, will 
teach in the Botetourt School of Dale- 
ville, Va., during the coming year. We 
shall miss Edgar’s rich tenor in the col¬ 
lege songs and his interest in the Echo 
especially, and we dare say that in many 
other events of college concern the ab¬ 
sence of our friend from Virginia will be 
felt. 

Prof. Hoover reports hard work in 
philological study at the University of 
Chicago as his Summer’s experience so 
far; and we very well know that the 
Professor will keep on up to the end of 
vacation, for he revels in the study of 
the hardest things, and will come back 


to Juniata in the Fall full of his high 
ideals of scholarship. 

Prof. Charles C. Ellis, who spent last 
year on leave of absence in post-graduate 
study at the University of Pennsylvania, 
besides giving a great part of his term to 
preaching in the city, will be at Juniata 
again next year. At present he is en¬ 
joying a vacation at his home in Balti¬ 
more. The news of Prof. Charles’s 
return makes us all happy. 

Prof. Daniel C. Reber and Miss 
Blanche Kauffman were married at the 
home of Elder W. J. Swigart right after 
Commencement. .Prof Reber will not be 
with us next year, but we shall remem¬ 
ber him as a hard student and a faithful 
teacher. The Echo extends its congrat¬ 
ulations and wishes a long and happy 
life to the newly-married couple. 

Items 

The kindly greeting and hurrying foot¬ 
steps of Miss Bertha Fahrney will be 
missed from Juniata’s halls this coming 
year. To her home in Waynesboro she 
carries the best wishes of those who ap¬ 
preciated her active interest in every¬ 
thing that counted for Juniata’s good. 

The outlook for the coming year at 
Juniata is very promising and the Trus¬ 
tees are making every effort to secure a 
Faculty which shall maintain the usual 
high standard of instruction. Arrange¬ 
ments are about completed with a com¬ 
petent, experienced teacher of the Modern 
Eanguages to assume that position here. 
The vacation has brought new inspira¬ 
tion to all the instructors, and the coming 
students both "new” and "old” may 
expect many an "intellectualnudge,” as 
Eowell puts it. 

An enjoyable Juniata Reunion took 
place at the home of Miss Adela Eandis 
in Dauphin County one Saturday even¬ 
ing recently. 
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One new member of next year’s work¬ 
ing force who has already learned the 
ways of Juniata, is Miss Mary Bartholow 
of Hagerstown, Md. As a graduate in 
Stenography she is well able to instruct 
others in that art, and her work in the 
offices during the vacation is good evi¬ 
dence of her ability in the practice of 
short-hand and type-writing. 

The large and enthusiastic class of 
English Juniors of last year, together 
with some Juniors of previous years, 
promises to make an unusually strong 
and numerous Senior Class for ’oi, and 
we have every reason to believe that the 
promise will not exceed the realization. 
If there is any one who wonders whether 
there will be life and enthusiasm in 
school next year, let him simply remem¬ 
ber the Juniors of ’oo. Even that his¬ 
toric twenty of ’93 finds a close rival in 
the delegation of last year. 

Juniata College is represented at ‘ ‘The 
Northfield Student Conference,” by Jesse 
B. Emmert, Robert M. Watson, Lewis 
M. Keim, Ewing J. Newcomer, H. F. 
Sanger, Samuel Gehrett, Elmer Schrein¬ 
er and Carman C. Johnson. The fellows 
have two tents at the head of the avenue 
with Bucknell, Pottstown and Carlisle. 
The larger Juniata flag may be seen 
floating from its birchen staff as one 
stands on the steps of the Auditorium 
looking north. All the fellows are 
greatly pleased with the place and won¬ 
derfully interested in the work. Good 
reports are expected for next autumn. 
It means much for Juniata to be so well 
represented at Northfield. 

A stop for a day or so at Juniata pre¬ 
sents quite a different picture from the 
customary schoolday sights. The head¬ 
quarters of a vigorous advertising organ¬ 
ization under the direct leadership of 
Prof. Emmert may easily be found by 


following the click, click, click of the 
typewriter in Room 53. Here and in 52 
across the hall one gets the ideas of sys¬ 
tematic efforts which are carrying the 
name of the school far and wide among 
those who may never even have heard of 
our existence, besides keeping in direct 
touch with all old students. This cam¬ 
paign for Juniata aided by the efforts of 
those in the field, must result in large 
returns this Fall. At other places in 
the building all is still, save the occa¬ 
sional ring of the telephone, with nobody 
to respond, finally the echo of Prof. 
Hodges’ footsteps in the hall, then a 
long silence after which a door opens or 
closes somewhere. Their voices may be 
heard in conversation over some proposed 
trip to some reunion somewhere; and so 
the quiet of College Hill’s vacation days 
goes by while the painters, carpenters, 
stone masons, and campus laborers are 
busy getting things in shape for the Fall 
opening. 

The returning student upon going into 
the Library will stand in admiration of 
the strong lines and noble expression in 
the face of Elder James Quiuter, late 
President of Juniata College, a fine 
crayon portrait of whom was recently 
presented to the school by Prof. Frank 
F. Holsopple, ’91, son-in-law of Elder 
Quinter. It is eminently fitting that 
the picture of this good man should hang 
in the Library of the institution he loved 
so well and for which he worked and 
prayed so earnestly. His face was 
always an inspiration to those who knew 
him and met him from day to day about 
these buildings and grounds; and it is 
certain that this faithful likeness of him 
will, as best a picture can, serve as a 
continuous inspiration to the young 
people who come to Juniata in the years 
that are to be. 
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Visitors at Juniata 

In due time friends of Juniata from 
many parts demonstrated their interest in 
and appreciation of the college by their 
presence for commencement. One of the 
most happy companies among the throng 
of guests was a party composed of Roy 
Reichard and his mother, Ada Reichard, 
Nona Wealty, May Geiser and Gorman 
Shipley who drove from Hagerstown, 
Md., a distance of seventy-five miles. 
W. It. Shafer’s father aud mother from 
Covington, O. were here. Among 
others were Rizzie B. Howe, of Chicago; 
George Irwin ’95 and wife, of Cleveland; 
Mrs. Bechtel and daughter, Della and 
Miss Anna Bechtel, of Grafton; Miss 
Bertha Kearns, of Thompsontowu; Elder 
Walter Eong and wife, of Tyrone; Joseph 
Yoder ’95, of N. Western University. 
The majority of ’97's class. Jennie 
StoufTer, Henry P. Fahrney, Henry R. 
Gibble and C. S. Van Dyke, of the class 
’88; Albert Horner, Viuline Shuss and 
Nancy Bennet. of ’99; Mary Weybright, 
of Double Pipe Creek, Md.; Professor 
Oscar Myers, of Mt. Morris, Ill.; Eliza¬ 
beth Replogle and Harvey Replogle ’96 
both of New Enterprise, FUder Book, 
father of I. B. Book, his wife, son and 
wife and little daughter; Mary Wirt, of 
Mt. Union aud Dr. Scheller, of Hagers¬ 
town, Md. 

Northfield Delegation 

The Bands have not forgotten the 
spiritual strength derived last year 
through their delegations to Northfield. 
Accordingly, a dozen or more young men 
expect to attend the men’s conference in 
July. The two ladies instead of attend¬ 
ing the woman’s session, which comes 
earlier than the men’s session, as the 
girls did last year, expect to attend the 
men’s conference this year. Mr. Moody 
will not be with them in person as he 


was last year but his spirit is bound to 
still live on aud pervade their meetings. 
He told them last year that some day he 
would die, but said he, “I will not be 
dead, I shall still live on.” 

On our last Sunday afternoon on Col¬ 
lege Hill the committee on religious work 
called a joint meeting of the Bands at 
four o’clock. We spent a very profitable 
hour in engaging in scripture reading, 
song, prayer and voluntary speaking on 
retrospective and prospective Band work. 
This meeting was a means of encourage¬ 
ment to us as well as help' in perpetuat¬ 
ing the Christian spirit of the Band 
throughout our vacation. And as Mr. 
Moody’s spirit lives on though he is dead, 
so our Band lives on in spirit in our lives 
even though for a time we are not per¬ 
mitted to meet in person. 

The Outing 

On the afternoon of June the fourteenth 
final examinations being over, the stu¬ 
dents were given their annual spring 
term outing. At a mass meeting the 
students were given their choice between 
three places of interest and an outing, 
near home was decided upon. “The 
Bench,” a place of interest about two 
miles from the college was selected as the 
objective point and the picnic ground. 
All the morning the head cook, Miss Anna 
Detwiler, assisted by Professors’ wives 
and some other willing helpers were kept 
busy making Saratoga chips and sand¬ 
wiches and other things necessary to the 
picnic meal for the afternoon. At one 
thirty promptly almost the entire school 
including students from the town were 
on the march for “The Bench.” The 
slight shower about lunch time only com¬ 
pelled a more rapid disappearance of the 
food and did not in any way mar the 
pleasure of the trip. About seven o’clock 
the students came back, with handfuls of 
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ferns and flowers, more in troops and 
groups than when they went out, and 
many a lad had his lassie. 

From the Business Department 

In addition to those who graduated 
from the literary courses this year the 
following persons finished the commer¬ 
cial course: Roy Black, C. P. Buck- 
waiter, F. J. Bratton, J. W. Cogley, 
W. M. Corbin, E. E. Eavey, Ralph D. 
Gregory, P. R. Markley, J. C. Miller, 
S. B. Myers, Richard McCahan, A. G. 
Shipley, and A. W. Simmons. 

Saturday Evening’s Devotions 

We were glad no entertainment pre¬ 
vented us from having our regular de¬ 
votional exercises on the last Saturday 
evening, at Juniata. The time of the 
Sociable from supper until chapel exer¬ 
cises was spent for the most part in sing¬ 
ing from the new college song books. 
The chapel exercises were led by 
Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh. He 
introduced them by scripture reading 
and prayer. Afterward we all joined in 
a hymn. After a few remarks the leader 
called upon Professor Hoover. He gave 
a few thoughts of sterling worth, Pro¬ 
fessor Myers followed with a short spirit¬ 
ed practical address. Professor Mc¬ 
Kenzie completed the trio of speakers for 
the evening. Professor will not be with 
us next year, but we are glad to remem¬ 
ber him for his true manhood and the 
ideals which he helped to established by 
precept and example among his boys in 
Student’s Hall as well as in the whole 
college. The “Echo” wishes him suc¬ 
cess in all of his future undertakings. 

College Class Exercises 

The graduates from the Course in Arts 
held their class day exercises on the 
campus from six to seven on Wednesday 


evening to which all were invited. Ar¬ 
rayed in “caps and gowns” the five 
first sang “ Guadeamus ” from a small 
platform in front of Ladies’ Hall. I. 
Bruce Book made the address of welcome 
and Edgar D. Nininger read a paper en¬ 
titled “ A Farewell to Ladies’ andOnedia 
Halls.” 

Then the stately Seniors led the way 
to a position between Founder’s and 
Student’s Halls where Robert M. Watson 
read “ A Farwell to Founder’s Hall.” 

The crowd then shifted its position 
slightly so as to give attention to the last 
of the program which was rendered from 
the landing of Student’s Hall steps. 
Here, W. L. Shafer came forward with a 
square package in hand, done up in their 
class colors—red and white—which he 
called the heirloom of ’oo’s class to the 
class of ’oi. He paid many high tributes 
to the mysterious looking package. 
Sometimes speaking of it as having been 
almost the oracle of their class. At the 
close of his address he handed the pack¬ 
age to the two ’oi boys, who stood near, 
not without first exposing the contents, 
which was the coffee pot, black from use, 
from which the boys of ’oo had quaffed 
many a refreshing cup while holding 
their class meetings during the late hours 
of night. 

The class presented the college with a 
beautiful bust of Homer for the library. 
Horace O. Wells made a very fitting 
presentation speech, while I. Bruce Book 
unveiled it. Then Mr. Book gave a 
farewell address and the quintet sang 
Auld Lang Syne-Juniata. The whole 
program showed great originality and 
each separate part showed individuality. 

STUDENTS’ REUNION 

Ou Saturday, August 4th, the Juniata 
students of Mifflin county, with many of 
their friends met at Granville Run near the 
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Pennsylvania railroad to renew old asso¬ 
ciations or form new ones and have a fine 
time generally in a day’s outing in the 
historic woods of Old Fort Granville. 

The day could not have been finer for 
the purpose, and as the trains from east 
and west brought together long separated 
students, and conveyances began to arrive 
laden with well filled baskets and their 
owners, it was a time of general happiness. 
More than two hundred were present. 
Students of years ago who had scattered 
from Philadelphia to Chicago were back 
to meet their old associates. 

A dinner for which anyone would have 
traveled miles, was enjoyed by all. Not 
only was the physical provided for, but 
the committehad provided an intellectual 
feast as well. Hardly had the tables 
been cleared when the woods seemed alive 
with music which was rendered by the 
Mandolin and Guitar Club under the 
leadership of Chas Welch assisted by Mr. 
Keiferle of Lewiston and Mr. Willis 
Buffington of Yeagerstown. Prof. J. A. 
Myers of Juniata, fomerly of Mifflin 
County, was called and made a short 
introductory address on the benefits of 
such reunions, emphasizing the necessity 
of broadening along intellectual, moral 
and social lines if we would be the great¬ 
est power for good. 

Miss Lena Detweiler gave a recitation, 
“A Response to Juniata.” Miss Lizzie 
B. Howe of Chicago, gave some very 
interesting phases of city life, showing 
some needs of mission work and what is 
being done in Chicago. 

Among other things she told of its 
6000 saloons in which are spent $316,000 
daily and employing 31,600 men; asso¬ 
ciated with these are 3000 billiard and 
pool rooms, 31 theatres are in operation, 
at 17 of which, on one Sunday evening 
were counted 17,160 men to say nothing 
of women and children, 312 places of bad 


repute were counted in one ward. 

The largest systematized mission work 
is carried on by the Bible House. 30,000 
Bibles were distributed one year and 
18,000 house to house visits made. This 
work is purely voluntary. Those 
doing it receiving only living expenses 
which average about $400. 

Bro. W. M. Howe of Norristown was 
called on for a short talk and showed 
while school days were bright and happy 
days, they are in no way our best days; 
for if school days are well spent, it is bet¬ 
ter farther on and Juniata stands for just 
that kind of work that makes life better 
and more enjoyable farther on. 

A very pleasant treat was in store for 
all when Miss Annie Spanogle in her 
interesting style related the story of the 
mischievous but brave and noble hearted 
‘‘Bobbie Sh'after.” Humor and pathos 
were combined to the delight of all pre¬ 
sent. 

Miss Eva Rhodes read an interesting 
paper on the origin of the reunion to¬ 
gether with reminicences of Juniata. 

Prof. Swigart of the College prefaced 
his address by reading a speech on 
Mifflin county which he had found 
among some attic relics in his old home, 
the same being his first effort in speechmak¬ 
ing in his boyhood days : and it wasn’t 
half bad either. His address was full of in¬ 
spiration to the young and of helpfulness 
to older ones. He showed that the best 
inheritance a boy or girl can have is a 
developed intellect, and money invested 
in increase of brain power is the surest 
capital on which to found a successful 
life. The things most vital to every one 
are a clear conscience and purity of life, 
with these no one need hesitate to face 
the world, and brave its battles. 

Lots of music from the Mandolin Club, 
and college songs by the entire crowd 
interspersing the exercises made the 
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entire afternoon a very enjoyable time. 

After the regular program was com¬ 
pleted and supper had been eaten, im¬ 
promptu recitations and addresses were 
made, including a talk from County 
Superintendent S. L. Hanawalt. About 
half-past six we adjourned, everybody 
voting it one of the best days during the 
year. 

REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA JUNI¬ 
ATA REUNION. 

The Philadelphia branch of the Juni¬ 
ata family held the second annual re¬ 
union at the Belmont Mansion in Fair- 
mount Park on the ninth day of June, 
1900. The day was a glorious one, and 
nature’s radiance was reflected in the 
happy faces of the representatives who 
met at the appointed time just outside 
the Mansion, and for a season enjoyed 
the greensward, indulging in the hearty 
handshakes and greetings of friends 
bound by the mutual tie of Juniata kin¬ 
ship and good will. 

At six o’clock the eager crowd w’as 
ushered into Belmont’s spacious dining 
hall, where the festivities were to be 
conducted, under the charge of an ex¬ 
perienced caterer. The tables were 
artistically decorated with the fragrant 
rose and the graceful fern. The menu 
was well chosen, and its variety would 
have satisfied the most capacious ap¬ 
petite. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Mrs. 
Myers, the minutes of the first reunion 
held the fifth day of June 1899, were 
read by T. T. Myers. By thus preserv¬ 
ing the record of these reunions a pleas¬ 
ant history of the growth of Juniata’s 
influence in Philadelphia and vicinity 
can be preserved. 

Doctor Martin G. Brumbaugh acting 
as Master of ceremonies called, first, on 
Mr. Willian S. Price of Royer’s Ford 


who spoke of his Alma Mater , and pre¬ 
sented Juniata as standing for good will, 
not for any extreme view, neither for 
old-fogyism nor for undue progression. 
While David R. Hanawalt spoke of ‘ ‘ye 
olden Time” he did not think any of the 
Juniata people looked old. He referred 
happily to the old B. N. C. days and 
closed with Holmes’ famous lines, ‘ ‘Has 
there any old fellow got mixed with the 
boys?” Ira B. Whitehead gave a short 
talk on ‘‘Juniata’s dining hall,” a sub¬ 
ject near to the heart of every Juniata 
student. ‘‘Our Girls” was assigned to 
J. Omar Good. He said he could speak 
only of the girls of the past; that he 
knew little of the girls of the present, 
but predicted infinite progress for the 
girls of the future. Miss Rhoda Swi- 
gart, in her characteristic style described 
Our Boys.” ‘‘Out by Benny Fouses” 
was discussed by Miss Ida Mae Pecht in 
a pleasing manner. ‘‘Why I love Juni¬ 
ata” was told by one who has long since 
proved that love, Miss Ella Arnold. 
She said “I love her for that which 
counts most,—her moral tendencies, her 
Christian influences, her chapel prayers, 
I love her for her books, her pure girls, 
and nice boys.” ‘‘Dock and Major” 
was the subject assigned to Miss Mabel 
Snavely. These well known favorites 
were represented as the highest types of 
animal life, often serving as bright and 
forceful illustrations in the class-room. 
Dock is a type of faithfulness, and Major 
a welcomer with greetings long and 
loud. Prof. Charles C. Ellis, one of her 
most faithful representatives spoke of 
‘‘Juniata’s faculty” in his own happy 
style. He said ‘‘Prof. I. Harvey Brum¬ 
baugh unfortunately joined the great 
majority; Prof. Swigart is still teaching 
Elocution from the way the boys render 
the pieces; Prof. Myers is raising a 
family and they are raising Cain.” He 
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named Prof. Emmert “Nature’s noble¬ 
man” and said “when his mission in 
life is completed no one will miss him 
more than the little daisies and the 
violets.” He said “Doctor M. G. Brum¬ 
baugh has succeeded in getting his name 
into the papers, a thing few of us do 
except by taking some patent medicine” 
(and recommending it.) He gave a 
vivid but humerous account of his life, 
mentioned a few of his literary degrees, 
which give to his name the distinguished 
and lengthened sound of Martin Grove 
Brumbaugh, B. E., M. E., A. B., A. M., 
Ph D., E. C. P. R., E. T. C. 

Dr. Brumbaugh enlivened the exer¬ 
cises with spicy remarks. He mentioned 
the fact that next year Juniata would be 
a quarter of a century old, and noted the 
growth of the different departments, 
emphasizing the Bible department. He 
proudly referred to the five young men 
who would this year take their degree 
in the Course of Arts. He spoke briefly 
of his recent appointment as Educational 
Commissioner to Porto Rico. He goes, 
not from choice, but feeling it is his hon¬ 
orable duty, and asks the sympathy and 
prayers of his Juniata friends. Juniata 
is proud to claim as her president a man 
who has not only attained far-reaching 
fame and public recognition on account 
of his worth and ability, but who is also 
willing to sacrifice his own comfort and 
give the best of his life, and devote his 
talents to the work of raising the child¬ 
ren of that beautiful island from the 
darkness of ignorance, and the thralldom 
of superstition into the bright light of 
Christian education. He goes with the 
ardent prayers and good wishes of his 
many friends. 

A permanent organization was formed 
and officers elected as follows—President 
Charles C. Ellis, Vice president William 
S. Price, Secretary Mabel Snavely, Treas¬ 


urer Adie H. Ressler. A motion was 
made that a collection be taken and an 
approiate souvenir of the evening be sent 
to Juniata library. The motion met a 
hearty response as evinced by the liberal 
contribution following. 

Nine o’clock found all en route to their 
several homes, bearing happy memories 
of this glad season and wishing for many 
recurrences of the day. 

The following is a list of those present: 
Dr. & Mrs. M. G. Brumbaugh, 311 So. 40th St. 
Mrs. Mary S. Geiger, 2032 N. Broad St. 

Mrs. Susan C. Ressler, 2250 N.‘ Carlisle St. 

Mr. & Mrs. B. F. Bear, 4032 Baring St. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. K. Hoar, 1428 W. Dauphin St. 
Mr. & Mrs. James A. Harley, 1848 N. 23d St. 
Mr. & Mrs. A. H. Ressler, 2250 N. Carlisle St. 
Rev C. C. Ellis, 2250 N. Carlisle St. 

Ida Mae Pecht, 322 S. nth St. 

Rhoda M. Swigart, 3400 Spruce St. 

Dr. J. G. Dane, 763 N. 40th St. 

I. B. Whitehead, 131 N. 19th St. 

Barbara Vollmer, 5404 Pearl St. 

Ida J Youtzy, 1800 Arch St. 

Emma B. Derno, 838 N. 41st St. 

Laura Norris, 1800 Arch St. 

Fannie Shellenberger, 2234 N. Camac St. 

Flora B. Parks, 311 S. 40th St. 

Iva L. Krupp, 2234 N. Camac St. 

Bertha Detweiler, 1428 W. Dauphin St. 

J. O. Good, 625 N. 20th St. 

Mabel M. Snavely, 1742 Sydenham St. 

Wilbur Harley, 1848 N. 23d St. 

J. L. Harley, 1848 N. 23d St. 

Ella Arnold, 3400 Spruce St. 

Mary F. Anderson. 

Robert Clark. 

(The above reside in Philadelphia.) 

Tobias Myers, Upland, Pa. 

Rev. T. T Myers, Upland, Pa. 

Mr. & Mrs. A. P. Silverthorn, Ridley Park, Pa. 
Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Davis, Oaks, Pa. 

S. O. Larkin, 1 Baltimore, Md. 

M. Emma Tyson, Spring City, Pa. 

Sue E. Connor, Gratersford, Pa. 

W. S. Price, Royersford, Pa. 

Jennie M. Dome, 536 George St. Norristown Pa. 
Mary E. Dome, 536 George St, Norristown, Pa. 
D. R. Hanawalt, Royersford, Pa. 

Mary Z. Bean, Ceders, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

W. A. Price, Harleysville, Pa. 

Sara Harley, Norristown, Pa. 

Laura M. Sloan, Hooverton, Pa. 

S. Almerta Pechin, King of Prussia, Pa. 

Martha S. Harley, Hatfield, Pa. 

Emma L. Haues, Joanna, Pa. 

H. C. Keim, Smedley, Pa. 



W E are desirous of extending our 
trade among a larger class of pat¬ 
rons, and to this end we wish to acquaint 
you with the following facts:— 

We have facilities for doing work to 
your satisfaction. 

We take special pains to please our 
customers. 

We make it a point to be prompt and 
accommodating. 

Our Prices are Always 
Reasonable. 


GEO. W. YOCUM & CO,. 

H Shoes, Notions, Novelties, H 

Confectionery, Queens ware, &c. 

We have a fresh line of Lowney’s Chocolates, 

Near Post Office, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


SPONEYBARGER & COOEIPGE, 

Dealers In 

WHEELMAN'S SUPPLIES 

and high grade bicycles 

414 Penn Street. 

Repairing a Specialty. Wheels to Rent, 

ox 478 Guns and Sportsmen’s Supplies. 


The success which has attended our 
efforts in the past, has encouraged us to 
increase our plant by the purchase of ad¬ 
ditional machinery and type. 

On April ist, 1900 we moved into our 
new building, No. 717 Mifflin street, 
where we have more room and better 
light, and are better prepared to turn out 
work prompt, and do better work than 
before. 

At any time you may wish prices and 
samples or information about our line of 
work, summon us by telephone, No. 253, 
or drop us a postal card and you will get 
a prompt reply. 

We thank you for past patronage and 
earnestly solicit a share in the future. 

Very Truly Yours, 

J. L. RUPERT, 

General 

Job Printer, 

717 Mifflin Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



Every Business Man 
Every Advertiser 
Everywhere 


Should have constantly in hand that 
excellent “Little Schoolmaster” in 
advertising, 

PRINTERS’ INK. 

It is published weekly by 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 

10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


BADE MARKS 

Designs 
Copyrights &c. 


Anyone sending a sketch and description may ' 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 


Patents 
special notice , 


Oldest agency for securing patents, 
taken through Munn & Co. receive 
ice, without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest dr- 
dilation of any scientific Journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN &Co^ e,Broad ^ New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St,, Washington, D.C. 1 



H. E. STEEL, 

the Drug-gist, 

S. E. Corner Diamond, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

W. W. HAZLETT, 

Clothier and Furnisher, 

Latest Styles, Lowest Prices. 

404, Penn Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

JOHN B. KUNZ, 

Books and Stationery, 

10-Jm HUNTINDQON, - PA. 

CURTIS G. WARFEL, 

TAILOR 

NEATNESS IN FIT 

SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 

Opposite Post Office, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Athletic Outfitters. 

E. M. NEWELL CO., 

Drake Building, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Local and Long Distance Telephone. 

ROHM’S CHINA HAIL 


EVERYTHING IN 


yuiBitfiuuil 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL 


Lamp 


You’re Next. 

JOHN A. SWIVEL, 

The Barber. 

OPPOSITE POST OFFICE. _ io-5m 

YOUR OLD BOOKS 

Bring or send your old Bibles, Books, and 
«„ » Magazines and have them rebound and 
MADE LIKE NEW ONES. Work of 
all kinds in this line done promptly and 
at reasonable rates by 

J. W. KING, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Opposite V. M. c. A. Hall. 


WITHOUT EXAGERATION 

we have the finest and 
largest assortment of 

New Spring Clothing 

AND 

Furnishing Goods 

we have ever laid our eyes on, 
and we feel positive that you’ll 
agree with us, if you will only 
take a look at them. 

HUGO MAYER, 

Golden Eagle Clothing Hall, 

Cor. 4th and Penn Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


IMIfllfliili! 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 

CLUB AND COLLEGE 

PINS AND RINGS. 
Gold and 
Silver Medals. 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 

200 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 

Special exclusive designs upon application. 


★ 


Work Guaranteed. Mending Done. 

Shirt bands put on. 

Give us a trial. SURE to please. 

EMMERT SWIGART, Agent at College. 


THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 

S. W. Cor. Broad and Race Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 


Commencement Invitations 

and Class Day Programs 

CI^ASS AND FRATERNITY STATIONERY 
FRATERNITY CARDS AND VISITING CARDS 

MENUS AND DANCE PROGRAMS 
BOOK PEATES CEASS PINS AND MEDAES 

Class Annuals and Artistic Printing 


Hare your SHOES REPAIRED by 

C. C. GORDON. 

PROMPT. NEAT. CHEAP. 



The ready to write Instru¬ 
ment of to-day is 

Waterman’s 

IDEAL 

Fountain Pen, 

An indispensable convenience for 

Statesmen, Reporters. Business Men, 

Lawyers, Physicians, Authors, 

Teachers, and Students. 

Every Pen warranted to give satisfac¬ 
tion. Prices according to value. Cata¬ 
logues furnished. 

L. E. WATERMAN CO., 

Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in 
the world. 

157 Broadway, New York. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK, 

OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 


No. X13, Fourtli Street. 


K. ALLEN LOVELL. President. 

E. M. GREENE, vice President. 

R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: 

J. C. Hazlett, R. J. Mattern, E. M. Greene, 

K. A. Eovell, and John White. 

Regular Discount Day-WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts oi the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ¬ 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 

For Schools and Colleges. Membership Free. 

GUNSTON BUREAU, HANDBOOK, MD. 



Edison’s Slot Phonographs, Price $35. 

Headquarters for everything in the 
talking machine line. Musical and other 
Records new and original (New Process 
Loud Records $3.50 per dozen.) 

Edison Gem Phonograph, $6.75 

“ Standard Phonograph, 16.00 

!i Home Phonograph, 25.00 

“ Concert Grand (new) 85.00 

Repair reasonable. Liberal discounts 
to the trade. 

Empire Phonograph Co., 

2 West 14th Street, New York City. 



DIXON’S UvM PENCILS 

Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 

The name of 


DIXON 

on a lead pencil is equivalent to tlie 

STERLING 

mark on silver, it means the best. 

The Dixon Pencils are used in more 
schools and colleges than those of any 
other make. 

They are carefully graded for all kinds 
of college work and are for sale at tlie 
college book store. 

JOS. DIION CRUCIBLE CO., 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 






WILLIAM REED & SONS, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

Dry Goods, Notions, 

CARPETS, MATTINGS, 
LINOLEUM, &c. 


This store shows an immense variety of 
White Goods in Organdis Victoria 
Lawns, Persian Lawns, French 
Lawns, Dimities, Etc., suitable for 
commencement or other gifts. 

Laces and Embroideries too are here in 
greatest abundance. All are invited 
to see this superb stock. 

William Reed & Sons. 

WM. GRIMIS0N & SON, 
Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Wholesale Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 

512, 514, and 5I4>£ Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 5th and Washington Streets 


L. BLOOM, 

DEALER IN 

Bools, Sloes, Gaiters, Leins, 

RUBBERS, &c. 

Lais’ Fine Sloes a Specialty. 

Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washington St., 

HUNT INGDON, PA. 

W. R. WILSON S 

Restaurant and Lunch Room, 

OPPOSISITE WESTERN END UNION DEPOT. 

Oysters in every style. 

Meals at all Hours. 

Open day and night. Immediate and polite Service. 

DR. W. H, SEARS, 

All trouble of the 

EYE 

Given Intelligent Treatment 

514 Penn Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. W. ZERBY, 

Witdiibr id Jeweler, 

AND DEALER IN 

Fine Watches, Clods, 

Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Specta¬ 
cles and Eye Glasses. 

Fountain Pens, sent by mail, 25 cents. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired 
at Lowest Prices. 

HUNTIXCIDON, PA. 



O. L STEWART, 

One Price Clothier and Furnisher, 

Cor, 6th and Washington Streets, HUNTINGDON, PA 
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EDITORIALS 

A NEW year of activity has opened 
on College Hill. Where, only a short 
time ago nothing was heard but the 
sound of the workmen’s tools, and the 
orders of the busy few who were direct¬ 
ing the work of improvement, now there 
is the steady, pushing activity of the busy 
young men and women who have taken 
possession of the dormitories and campus, 
invaded the class rooms, library, and even 
the dining room. It is the inauguration 
of another forty weeks of steady school 
work. 

Each year the conditions are somewhat 
changed, but the spirit of the school goes 
on advancing towards the highest ideal. 
Not one retrograde step has been taken, 
and none will be taken. Friends of Juni¬ 
ata College need have no fear of any 
lapses in the work of the institution. 
The Trustees are a unit in pushing for¬ 
ward the work of still better equipment, 
and making a broader outlook for the 
work yet to be done by the school; and, 
there is an enthusiasm in the student 
body, peculiar to Juniata, inasmuch as it 


is not found elsewhere, which secures co¬ 
operation and success. 

W E PEEL to congratulate the read¬ 
ers of the Juniata Echo on the 
prospect of a series of articles from the 
pen of our esteemed Doctor M. G. Brum¬ 
baugh on Porto Rico, and the educational 
work being organized and carried on in 
that new domain of “Uncle Sam.” 

Leading magazines of the country have 
sought for his productions; but, up to 
the present he has refused, as his labors 
as Commissioner of Education of the Isl¬ 
and allow but little work of this kind: 
that little he agrees to give to his Juniata 
friends through the Echo. 

The first article of the series appears 
in this number. Anything emanating 
from Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh’s pen is 
worth preserving, and we advise every 
one to whom the knowledge of this comes 
to subscribe for the Echo, and then care¬ 
fully preserve the numbers. The Doctor 
is gathering about him a corps of work¬ 
ers that will make its influence felt for 
good in the educational work yet to be 
accomplished. By his influence, already 
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two bright young men—Portoricans— 
have entered Juniata College to prepare 
for this work. 

A GREAT calamity has befallen the 
once beautiful city of Galveston. 
Where, but a few weeks ago there was 
prosperity, and every condition to insure 
the happiness of the residents, by the 
maddened elements, wind and water, in a 
day all is desolation, and there is the 
most terrible destruction of life and prop¬ 
erty. The dead are numbered by thous¬ 
ands and the destruction of property esti¬ 
mated by millions. Whole families have 
been swept away, and all their posses¬ 
sions destroyed in an hour. Families by 
the thousand have lost all their earthly 
possessions and are now homeless. The 
appeal comes for help. We have before 
us the appeal of the Galveston Tribune , 
Clarence Ousley, Editor, who has prepar¬ 
ed ready for issue a Souvenir of Galves¬ 
ton as it was, and he now offers to send 
copies of it to any one who will send two 
dollars. All the profit will be devoted to 
the relief of the distressed. The Souven¬ 
ir, we are assured, is a handsome work 
of art in itself, and its sale will benefit 
the thousands who are destitute of their 
all. Such appeals should not fall unheed¬ 
ed on the ears of those who have not suf¬ 
fered, but have enjoyed uninterrupted 
prosperity. Heed the call, and send to 
Galveston Tribune , Texas. 

THE ECHO-PROSPECTUS 

The volumes of the Echo begin with 
January, but the paper virtually finishes 
its year with the July issue and commen¬ 
ces another year with the October num¬ 
ber. So we begin again in these pages 
to sound the praises of Juniata and to 
take up the various phases of advanced 
education which present themselves un¬ 
der the several departments of the paper. 


It will be noticed that the editorial staff 
lacks the names of some who have here¬ 
tofore assisted in making the paper ac¬ 
ceptable to its constituency. While our 
readers may miss their names and the 
evidences of their work in the columns of 
the paper, we are certain that those of us 
who knew them as associate editors al¬ 
ready miss them even more in the editor¬ 
ial meetings. But vacancies must be fill¬ 
ed and new places must be created as the 
work develops from year to year. 

We congratulate ourselves that we 
shall have Mrs. Adaline Hohf Beery to 
edit the poetical department this year, 
and we hope that the muse may inspire 
many of our friends to pen their lines 
and send them in. John Pittenger will 
keep us in touch with old chums, friends, 
and class-mates in the “personal” col¬ 
umns. If any of our exchanges are criti¬ 
cized, quoted, copied, represented or mis¬ 
represented in the Educational World, 
they must settle the score with Joseph D. 
Johnson, the new exchange editor. 
Those catchy little phrases which give 
you the drift of every day life in the 
Juniata Circle come from the pen of Wil¬ 
liam Oates. Miss Rosenberger keeps pace 
with college events as she did last year 
arid records for us in detail some of the 
chief features which make life on College 
Hill so intensely interesting. Carman 
C. Johnson continues to discover and sug¬ 
gest material for the literary department, 
and the Teachers’ Page may be attributed 
to him together with Professor J. A. Myers 
and others who may be called upon to 
furnish interesting matter. As the one 
who originated and has continued to fos¬ 
ter the college publication, Dr. A. B. 
Brumbaugh stands at the head with his 
wise counsel and his strong editorials. 
The paper as a whole will endeavor not 
only to crystallize the best in the literary 
life of the college and to keep the Juniata 
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people well informed concerning one 
another, but it will also endeavor to take 
some advanced steps leading to a broader 
development of educational life in gen¬ 
eral. The advantages of liberal culture, 
various phases of pedagogical problems, 
reports concerning the progress of school 
work in Porto Rico, pen sketches of per¬ 
sons prominent in our literary, educa¬ 
tional, and religious movements, and 
various other general articles will make 
the Echo especially attractive this year. 
We have a large staff, but we have not 
come to the point where suggestions from 
good old friends are unwelcome. May 
we hear from many, and may we espec¬ 
ially hope that no alumnus will be with¬ 
out the Echo. 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT 

PORTO RICO 

“THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES” 

M. G. BRUMBAUGH, PH. D. 

Commissioner of Education 

Early in August, as the morning broke 
across the waves of the sea, I walked the 
deck of the U. S. Army Transport, 
“Sedgwick.” We were four days out 
from New York, headed almost due 
south. In my trunk was a commission 
from President McKinley appointing me 
Commissioner of Education for Porto 
Rico. I was on my way to a new and 
unsought labor. What it all meant I had 
not had time to consider. It was a call 
from a patriotic President to do a patriotic 
service, the only service that I could not 
conscientiously decline. Some men en¬ 
list in the service of their country to wage 
war against a national enemy. I was en¬ 
listed to carry American Educational 
Ideals to the people living in the tropics, 
in an island I had never dreamed of see¬ 
ing, and in a climate that my study had 
all too clearly warned me to avoid. But 


Shakspeare says, “There’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends.” It seemed to me 
such was the case now. God, not man, 
had put this work upon me, and, leaving 
home, church, friends, professional pros¬ 
pects that were promising, and the work 
of education in the church I love, I was 
carried steadily and surely southward. 

The captain of the “Sedgwick,” a 
clean, quiet, gentlemanly, and capable of- 
ficei, in passing me said, “We are now 
only about three miles from land.” I 
looked up. Only the billowy waters, 
the flush of morning upon a quiet sea, 
and a mighty momentum urging us on, 
pressed in upon me. I answered 
“Where?” The captain smiled and said, 
‘ ‘Straight down, sir. ’ ’ Three solid miles 
of old ocean’s depths! We were sailing 
over the deepest waters of the Atlantic. 
In the midst of these stupendous depths, 
sometime God gave the command, and a 
mighty mass of rock thrust itself above 
the seething sea; and lo! an island ! Sun 
and rain, wind and warmth melted rock 
into soil, and in God’s own time upon 
this mountain’s crest came vegetation, 
animals, man. Rife was created upon a 
sun-kissed summit, whose base rested 
deep and dark, miles beneath the sea. 
This mountain crest became man’s home. 
To it he gave the name “Borenquin.” 
The first dwellers were Indians. They 
came perhaps from the West, and were 
kin to the people of the Incas and the 
Montezumas. 

When Europe learned the art of print¬ 
ing, and swept the pall of mediaeval dark¬ 
ness and ignorance from her borders, and 
began to push across uncharted waters. 
These people lived in simple and devout 
tranquillity. Then came the struggle 
for empire, and on this island Columbus 
landed, replenished his water casks, and 
pushed on to the west. Early in the 
sixteenth century Ponce de Eeon came. 
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“Casa Blanca,” the “White House” of 
Porto Rico was built by him. It is still 
one of the stiiking structures of the city 
of San Juan. In a church of the city, 
under the altar, moulder his bones. 
Spain did not exterminate, she forcibly 
converted the Indians, and later on im¬ 
ported slaves. These groups of life were 
gradually moulded into a Spanish civili¬ 
zation, and a permanent Spanish colony 
was established. In the mean time people 
from neighboring islands, and planters 
from Europe, increased the population 
until there are now almost one million 
people in the island. Here in 1898 came 
the American army and later on, in June 
of the present year, civil government was 
inaugurated, with Chas. H. Allen, Ass’t 
Secretary of the Navy, as Governor, and 
a cabinet of six assistants, of which num¬ 
ber the Commissioner of Education is 
one. 

Conceive an irregular quadrangle, for¬ 
ty by one hundred miles, and you have 
Porto Rico, the Borenquin of the centur¬ 
ies now entombed. The surface of this 
quadrangle is exceedingly diverse. 
Along the ocean a varied plain of rich 
alluvial soil, covered with sugar cane, 
stretches to the base of inland mountains, 
steep, sharply-cloven, and high, upon 
whose shaded sides and summit grows 
superb coffee. These two with tobacco 
constitute the leading exports. 

The value of these products may be 
inferred from the following tables of the 
amounts produced in 1897 : 

Sugar—126,827,472 pounds, 

Coffee—23,504,999 pounds, 
Tobacco—6,255,953 pounds. 

The total value of which was 17,424,916- 
86 pesos—a pesp is worth sixty cents. 
Coffee is the most valuable product. 
These crops can be greatly increased. 
Perhaps not one-fourth of the possible 
product is now cultivated. 


The island lies well within the tropics. 
The climate is hot. The rainfall is three 
times as great as that of the central west. 
The humidity is excessive, producing 
enervation and often complete exhaus¬ 
tion. One’s ability to work is greatly 
impaired. It is impossible to do here the 
work usually performed in the North. 
The labor of to-day becomes the work of 
to-morrow. The Spanish word for to¬ 
morrow is manana , and manana is the 
first word an Anglo-Saxon learns to 
speak. It tells in a word the effect upon 
conduct. Rain falls almost every day. 
Usually in the afternoon a belt of clouds 
gathers on sea of mountain, and the rain 
descends in torrents. Small streams al¬ 
most instantly become raging torrents. 
Even children at school are unable in 
such cases to reach home. 

Let us sail southward for five days and 
suddenly the sailor on the bridge calls, 
“land on the bow.” Ahead the horizon 
is gradually broken by mountain crests, 
soon the outlines of the Island fill the 
southern spaces, and just ahead gleams 
the white wall of San Juan. At the har¬ 
bor stands gray, grim old Morro Castle, 
against which the guns of Sampson’s 
fleet were trained, and on whose walls 
still remain the scars of bombardment. 
As the vessel enters the harbor the shore¬ 
line is revealed to the west by a line of 
tall cocoa-nut palms. They stand like 
plumes on the rock-ribbed, surf-scarred 
sea-wall. Green, graceful, and glorious 
in fronded luxuriance, they bespeak at 
once a silent welcome, a solemn warning. 
But the proud vessel drops anchor, and 
the city of San Juan lies just off the an¬ 
chorage. This is to be home and haven 
for a season. Let us disembark. 

San Juan is a crowded city, on a small 
island, on the northern coast of Porto 
Rico. It has a fine harbor, and is the 
capital of the island. 33,000 people lit- 
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erally swarm its narrow, well-paved 
streets. The city of New York is not at 
any point so crowded with life as San 
Juan. We walk the streets. Throngs 
of strange people, speaking a strange 
tongue, and wearing strange and scanty 
attire crowd the city, swarm the wharf, 
and elbow each other for employment. 
Twice each week this multitude is aug¬ 
mented by cripples, paupers, diseased 
souls, mendicants, allowed by law in 
these days to beg from house to house. 
Yonder goes a blind man led by a sickly, 
half-naked child. Nearby sits one una¬ 
ble to walk. Here is a filthily clad woman 
with a diseased child, asking for uno cen¬ 
tavo Americano, one cent. There walks 
one of a thousand barefoot men and wo¬ 
men. His feet are enlarged to sickening 
proportions. He is a victim to Elephant- 
asia —a common disease of the poor 
peons. At the suburb, under guard, is 
a large colony of lepers. By them, a 
crowded jail. In the city a penitentiary 
full to overflowing. Thus misery, suffer¬ 
ing, disease, poverty, filth greet one on 
every side. The streets are full of child¬ 
ren absolutely naked. They never own¬ 
ed one single garment. 

These poor people crowd the lower 
floor'of solidly built stone or brick build¬ 
ings, and over them live in comparative 
luxury and elegance the better classes of 
the city’s life— professional and business 
men. The city has well-paved streets, 
swept daily by prisoners from the peni¬ 
tentiary under guard. It is lighted by 
electricity,.has a system of water supply 
that is fairly good, and maintains two ice- 
factories. But the most impressive thing 
is the life that swarms up every avenue 
and throngs every doorway. Children, 
children, naked, filthy, diseased, hungry! 
These are my wards. To clothe, cleanse, 
heal, and feed them is the task of others. 
To educate them into the need of all 


these things, to teach them civic and so¬ 
cial virtue, and to help them to love God 
and obey the law, all this and more rests 
upon the school. 

And what of the schools ? Under the 
military control we had 616 schools on 
the island. Last Monday, October ist, 
with no jar, no discord, no confusion, 
we opened 750 schools; and by November 
xst, 800 schools will be in operation in 
Porto Rico. This is a gain of 9,000 pu¬ 
pils. These will for the first time march 
under the flag into a school, and gain 
their first lesson in American ideals and 
American institutions. That is some¬ 
thing. For these schools over one hun¬ 
dred American teachers are employed. 
They teach the lowest grades and impart 
lessons in the language of the United 
States. We have just sent twenty-six 
new ones over the Island. They came 
from New York in a government vessel 
to aid in the good work here. The other 
teachers are now employed from among 
the old Spanish teachers of the Island. 
Spain maintained schools teaching sew¬ 
ing, embroidery, and music, with inciden¬ 
tal language and number lessons. After 
four hundred years, only about 12% of 
the population can read or write. Think 
of 88% of illiteracy. This is my foe. 
To reduce this is my work. In doing 
this there are many hindrances. There 
is not a school-house on the Island. 
Schools are assembled in rented rooms, 
with little or no furniture, and few sup¬ 
plies. 

This year every child shall have plenty 
of good books, pens, ink, paper, pencils, 
crayons, erasers, slate, slate-pencils, and 
all other supplies necessary to do good 
work. These are now in the schools, 
having been sent out by boat, train, and 
ox-team over the_Island. To open these 
schools we furnished free all these sup¬ 
plies, some idea of which may be gather- 
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ed when it is noted that above 60,000 
books, one mile of black-board cloth, 
5,000 gross crayons, etc., were purchased 
and given by the Insular Government for 
this work. In all, this department will 
expend $400,000.00 this year. If we had 
ten times as much we could expend it 
wisely and well. Only about 35,000 
children will see school this year. 360,- 
000 children of school age await educa¬ 
tional advantages. The greatest needs 
are money, new laws, better teachers, 
school-houses, and efficient local super¬ 
vision. 

In San Juan we will open November 
1st, a real American school, from kinder¬ 
garten to and including High School. 
At Fajardo a Normal School has been in¬ 
stituted, and before the year is over the 
organization will include all the elements 
of a first-class system of schools. If, as 
a result, we can find proper teachers the 
outlook is most encouraging. 

But it is in the Tropics! Yes; that is 
its glory and its gravity. Sea-set isle, 
verdant and fertile, God gave thee much. 
Man gave thee least! It is never even 
cool. One does not mind a day of heat, 
but days of heat, years of heat, a life-time 
of heat; this is what wears the body and 
enfeebles the brain. At night the splen¬ 
did winds of the lovely palms rattle in 
the breeze. Their dry, sharp, ceaseless 
call is like a voice from the tomb. In 
the night one feels the awful sense of 
menace and of death. But the day re¬ 
veals the most beautiful and luxuriant 
flora the eye can open upon. Bananas 
grow in endless profusion. Oranges are 
yellowing on every side, figs abound, 
pine-apples wear regal crowns, and the 
less enduring fruits grow in great luxur¬ 
iance. 


The articles on Porto Rico will be con¬ 
tinued during the year. 


ORTHOGRAPHY ILLUSTRATED 

ADAI/tNE HOHE BEERY 

I asked a glossy, sorrel horse 
As he slowly munched his hay, 

“Wouldn’t you like an apple pie ?” ' 

Said he, 4 ‘I tell you, neigh /” 

We had a rabbit yesterday; 

It was a dinner rare; 

Said jolly Jack, with great content, 

“My mouth is full of hair /” 

A singing lesson pleased him much; 

He told his mama so : 

“The teacher said, ‘Sing softly, now,’ 

And then we all sang dough /” 

Beside a bowl of carmine ink 
The baby’s bib w T e spy; 

And as she dips it up and down, 

She says, “I’m doin’ to die /” 

A naughty boy the door bell rang, 

Thpn ran and hid from me; 

Then papa laughed behind his book, 

And said, “The wicked flea /” 

I told the tots about the bird 
That flies the high crags o’er; 

Said little John, in wonderment, 

“What makes the eagles sore f” 

And then I said if boys and girls 
Did wrong where’er they went, 

Their mothers’ errands all forgot, 

They weren’t worth a sent. 

GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 

Harry Seiber, ’99, has gone to the 
4 'Sunny Southland’ 1 to teach. 

Porter J. Briggs, ’98, is teaching in the 
schools of Logan township, Blair county. 

Mr. W. H. Benson called on the 8th 
inst. to visit his daughter, Miss Anna. 

Isaphene Landis teaches at Ardenheim 
and occasionally makes calls at the old 
school home. 

Mabel Suavely, ’96, has returned to 
Philadelphia to continue her course of 
study in music. 
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Joseph Newcomer, a student of last 
year, is teaching his home school near 
Balsinger, Pa. 

Rev. Frank Baker, ’87, has been called 
to the pastorate of the First M. E. Church 
of San Francisco, Cal. 

Eida Johnson, ’97, lias a large private 
school on Mt. Vernon Ave. near her 
home in Union town. 

Elder W. S. Long goes to Philadel¬ 
phia to take up his duties as pastor of the 
Dauphin Street Church. 

Bertha Coder, ’96, enters the Univer¬ 
sity Hospital, Philadelphia, to take a 
course of training as nurse. 

Mrs. Cora Brumbaugh Silverthorn, 
’83, has come to spend a part of the win¬ 
ter at her home in Huntingdon. 

Among our students are to be found 
three of the graces—Grace Hileman, 
Grace Workman, and Grace Hodges. 

Professor E. S. Young of the Bible 
Student , Elgin, Ill., led the chapel ser¬ 
vices and gave us a helpful talk on the 
morning of the tenth. 

Howard Myers, ’97, was with friends 
on College Hill the second week of the 
term. He will teach in Altoona this year 
as principal of the Juniata Schools. 

Samuel Barclay, a student of last year, 
writes that he is sorry he cannot be with 
us this year and that he expects to teach 
the home school the coming Winter. 

C. O. Beery, 96, has been called from 
his duties as pastor of the church at El- 
derton, Pa., to assume pastorial duties at 
the Geiger Memorial in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. M. Effie Coppock Eandis, ’94, 
visited at her home about two weeks this 
Summer. The land of sun and flowers 
makes a pleasant and beautiful home, she 
reports. 


C. E. Winey, ’94, called at the college 
on the 5th inst. He is now engaged 
with the Standard Oil Company as cor¬ 
poration clerk and business stenographer. 
He is located at Franklin, Pa. 

Mattie Weybright, ’00, writes from 
her home in Maryland that she wishes 
that she could return to Juniata this fall, 
but is busy teaching in the little red 
school house near her home. 

Frank H. Eberly, ’94, writes from 
No. 221 Bell Ave., Braddock, Pa., that 
he has been with the Westinghouse Co. 
at East Pittsburg, for more than eighteen 
months. He has given up work in the 
school room. 

A letter from Professor D. C. Reber in¬ 
forms 11s that he is pleasantly located at 
No. 1389 3rd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
His course in Pedagogy in the University 
of New York is proving very pleasant. 
He sends greetings to all old friends. 

Miss Ella Arnold, our former teacher 
in Stenography and Typewriting visited 
old friends and renewed acquaintances at 
the college on the 17th of September. 
She left that evening to renew her work 
in the University Hospital as nurse. 

Robert Watson, ’97 and ’00, enters the 
University of Pennsylvania to pursue a 
three years’ course in law. E. D. Nin- 
inger enters the same institution to pur¬ 
sue a course in modern languages instead 
of teaching in the normal school at Dale- 
ville, Va., as he had intended. 

Geo. Reber, ’00, had a vacation of a 
few days in the early part of September. 
He spent this time at his old home in 
Berks county, visiting his parents and 
friends. He stopped off on his way back 
to Windber, Somerset county, where he 
is now employed in the office of the Wind¬ 
ber Era , the local newspaper of the new¬ 
ly developed mining district. 
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Dr. O. H. Yeremian of Smyrna, Asia 
Minor, now of Batavia, Ill., lectured to 
us on the first Saturday evening and Sun¬ 
day morning of the term. He gave us a 
vivid picture of the persecutions and mas¬ 
sacres of his people. May he be blessed 
and directed of God in his preparation for 
work among his people. 

A. C. Foglesanger of Shippensburg, 
Pa., came to join our ranks on the 12th. 
Mr. Foglesanger is a graduate of the 
Cumberland Valley State Normal located 
at his home and comes here to enter the 
Bible Course and thus prepare himself 
for greater usefulness in the church. 
We trust his stay will be pleasant and 
profitable in our school home. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 16th, at high noon, 
Mr. Hervey Keim, ’97, of Smedley, and 
Miss Emma Haws, of Joanna, Pa., were 
married. The ceremony was performed 
by the groom’s brother, E. M. Keim, one 
of the seniors in the Course in Arts this 
year. A host of friends here and else¬ 
where join in wishing the happy couple a 
happy and useful voyage over the sea of 
life. 

Professor Ellis left on the afternoon of 
the 13th to attend the lovefeast at War¬ 
rior’s Mark. From there he goes to do 
Institute work in Lawrence county. 
Quite a large amount of his time during 
the remainder of this term will be spent 
conducting institutes and holding meet¬ 
ings. Would that Juniata could send out 
many more as able and devoted as 
Charles. 

Ira Weidler, ’00, during the Summer at¬ 
tended the Savannah Academy located at 
Savannah, Ohio, where he took double 
work in Latin and other studies in the pre¬ 
paratory work of Juniata. He expects to 
complete all this work besides teaching 
his school, which begins about the mid¬ 


dle of this month. He says : “Don’t 
think I have deserted Juniata, I expect 
to be back sometime.” May we not see 
him here soon to take the full College 
Course ? 

W. L. Shafer, ’95, ’00, is now engag¬ 
ed as “proof reader” on the Pittsburg 
Times. He has promise of being placed 
on the reportorial staff in a short time and 
ere this may be engaged at that line of 
newspaper work. A letter from him in¬ 
forms us that he is kept very busy. He 
will be glad to have calls from any Juni- 
atian who may be passing through the 
“Smoky City.” His address is No. 7 
Stockton Avenue, Allegheny City. 

“One by one we are passing over.” 
This time we are called upon to chronicle 
the death of Samuel A. Myers of the class 
of ’92. A sickness of only a few days 
duration ended his life in his twenty- 
ninth year. Since his graduation he has 
been teaching in the South, one year be¬ 
ing spent in Texas and the others in La. 
All Alumni join in mourning the loss of 
one so young and promising and also in 
extending sympathy to the bereft family 
and friends. 

Lorenzo Lehman, ’98, Mahlon Weav¬ 
er, and Misses Bertha Brubaker and Ab- 
bie Foust, ladies of Somerset county, 
were visitors at the opening of the term. 
Mr. Weaver expects to return at the 
opening of the Winter term to finish his 
work in the English Course. It will be 
remembered that he was a member of the 
class of ’00, but, on account of sickness 
was compelled to drop his work at the 
opening of the winter term last year. 
Mr. Lehman expects to be with us next 
term also. 

Ira Whitehead, ’96, and Samuel Flem¬ 
ing, after spending a pleasant and profi¬ 
table vacation at one of the resorts on 
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Nantucket Island off the coast of R. I., 
returned to their homes in Mifflin county 
to spend a few days before returning to 
Jefferson Medical College to renew work 
there. Ira made his old school home a 
call on the 25th of September. J. H. 
Swan, ’92, and Clair Robinson also made 
us a call on their way to Jefferson. These 
four gentlemen, with Mr. H E. Miller, 
of Belleville, Pa., enter on their second 
year’s work at Jefferson. Success to you 
boys. 

No longer do we hear the quick step of 
Miss Bertha in our halls. Indeed there 
is no longer a Miss Bertha as we once 
knew her here. She and our old-time 
friend K. B. Moomaw, ’92, have united 
hands and hearts to run life’s race togeth¬ 
er. After visiting friends in this state 
and Virginia, the home of the groom, they 
have located at Elderton, Pa., where they 
will be the spiritual leaders in the church 
of their choice. The Echo expresses 
earnest wishes for a long, happy, useful 
life. With this wish also is sent an 
earnest prayer for God’s blessings to at¬ 
tend their labors in their present field of 
service. 

The family of J. A. Myers, of the class 
of’92 and his brother Bruce I, ’95, will 
have the sympathy of their many friends 
when it is known that their father died 
suddenly on the evening of October 14th. 
He was standing outside the kitchen 
door pumping water when he was at¬ 
tacked with heart disease and fell into 
the arms of his son Bruce, who was him¬ 
self yet feeble from an attack of typhoid 
fever. The sudden bereavement is a sore 
one to the family, and the sympathy ot 
Juniata people is extended to the bereaved 
ones. J. A. returned to his place in 
New York City, where he is manager 
and employer in the subscription depart¬ 
ment of Dodd, Mead & Co. Bruce, who 


is superintendent of the public schools at 
Patton, Pa., expected to be able to re¬ 
turn to his work about the 20th of Oc¬ 
tober. 

Mr. I. C. Van Dyke, ’00, left us on 
the morning of Sept. 28th for New York 
City, whence he sailed on the afternoon 
of the 29th for San Juan, Porto Rico. 
He expects to be gone two years and will 
be engaged in teaching our new cousins 
in the sunny isle how to become useful 
men and women for Uncle Sam. Rumor 
has it that H. O. Wells, ’00, Course of 
Arts, has also gone or is going to the 
same place at the call of our President 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh and will aid in in¬ 
stilling into the hearts and minds of our 
dusky cousins the thoughts and princi¬ 
ples of their new relatives far to the north 
of them. May abundant success attend 
the efforts of these worthy young men in 
their field of labor. 

On the morning of August 28, at 7:45, 
our esteemed Professor Saylor and Miss 
Vinnie Shuss, ’99, were united in mar¬ 
riage by J. M. Blough, ’99. Immediate- 
ly after breakfast, which was served at 
8:00, the newly-wedded couple left for 
the home of the groom in Montgomery 
Co., this state. The Professor is known 
by almost every child of Juniata, cer¬ 
tainly by every child who has been within 
her walls within the time of his service 
here. To be acquainted with him means 
that he and his worthy bride have the 
most earnest wishes for a long and happy 
life in their new state, from every one of 
Juniata’s children. On the evening of 
September io, an informal reception was 
held in the chapel in honor of the Profes¬ 
sor and his bride. Professor Ellis intro¬ 
duced J. M. Blough who explained in a 
few sentences how the marriage was sol¬ 
emnized, and after the Professor had been 
introduced, he told how he had come to 
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enter the matrimonial state and how 
pleasant he had found it. As a climax 
to the whole affair, he said he wondered 
why he had not made the venture sooner. 
And so we all thought. There seems to 
be a malignant form of matrimonial fever 
attacking the unwedded members of Ju¬ 
niata’s Faculty. Who the next will be 
to succumb to its ravages remains to be 
seen. Four have within the space of five 
months yielded to its influences. 

Items 

Down! 

Deuce! 

Bonfire! 

Ad out! 

Thirty, love! 

Two Classical Seniors. 

Now throw it in! Goal! 

Four Tennis Courts. 

Nobody hurt playing foot-ball yet. 

Some of the college fellows are sports¬ 
men. 

English Seniors are studying how to 
study in the Psychology classes. 

The language classes of the college de¬ 
partment are larger this year than ever 
before. 

“You’re not so popular as you thought 
you were, ’ ’ said the tennis racket to the 
base-ball bat. 

Professor Hoover says the members of 
the Herodotus class are fast becoming 
proficient comparative philologists. 

Old students and Alumni, let us hear 
from you that we may know of your 
whereabouts and doings and thus be in 
close touch as one great, happy family. 

The grand opening of the two new 
tennis courts, at which the Messrs. John¬ 


son and others have done such faithful 
work, occurred on Friday afternoon, the 
12th. The faculty celebrated the event 
by allowing the girls and boys to play to¬ 
gether—Double! 

Professor Hoover furnishes to the li¬ 
brary the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
The Pathfinder , a weekly journal of cur¬ 
rent history, was presented to the library 
last year by Mr. C. H. Drake. The 
Saturday Evening Post is the gift of Miss 
Maud O. Miller, ’99. 

At a recent meeting of the Athletic 
Association, it was arranged to have a 
field day. Besides a number of other 
athletic exercises, a game of all the differ¬ 
ent kinds of sports will be played. The 
date for the meeting has not been named 
but it will be in the near future. 

The English Senior Class this year is 
the largest in the history of the college, 
numbering thirty-four students—fifteen 
girls and nineteen boys. At the first 
meeting of the class, Charles Welsh was 
elected president; Effie Weaver, secre¬ 
tary; and William Oates, treasurer. 

The musical interests of the college 
outside of the regular department and 
society work is centered in the Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs. The boys are practic¬ 
ing right along, and the twang of their 
instruments or the melody of their strong 
young voices can be often heard issuing 
from the chapel or laboratory. 

The English Juniors are rapidly lining 
up for their year’s work. A meeting 
was called and the following officers 
elected: president, Norman Huffman; 
secretary, Josephine Arnold; treasurer, 
Irene Frock. The prospective Juniors 
now here number about thirty; but as 
new students will be coming in all through 
the year, the prospects for a record- 
breaking class are good. 
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Vice-President Brumbaugh’s residence 
is rapidly nearing completion. The plas¬ 
terers are done, the carpenters are put¬ 
ting on the finishing touches, and the 
plumbers are at work. Professor Brum¬ 
baugh does not know when he will be able 
to occupy it. To all questions concern¬ 
ing that, he answers, “When it’s ready.” 

On account of the University Exten¬ 
sion Eecture Course, to which a great 
number of the students have subscribed, 
and the Teachers’ Institute, the Eecture 
Bureau of the college has made no ar¬ 
rangements for lectures during this term. 
One of the lectures of the University 
Course, however, will be delivered in the 
chapel. 

A larger number of students than ever 
before are devoting their time exclusive¬ 
ly to the Bible work. The following 
classes have been organized in that de¬ 
partment: Bible History and Geography, 
two classes in New Testament Greek, 
Eife of Christ, Exegesis, Philosophical 
Basis of Theism, Biblical Eiterature, and 
Church Doctrine. The last named class 
was organized by Elder J. B. Brumbaugh. 
During the few days Elder Brumbaugh 
was absent from the college, this class 
was taught by Professor Haines. 

It will be a small eternity until the 
associations which attach to certain col¬ 
lege rooms shall cease to make those 
rooms attractive and desirable. A sort 
of classical charm pervades some corners, 
and one unconsciously finds himself 
drawn toward them with feelings which 
are always reminiscent. One speaks of 
“Old 143” as if the walls of this room 
might have been built a century agone; 
and the caucuses, coffees, and ’oo’s will al¬ 
ways suggest themselves when one enters 
the room now despoiled of the old tro¬ 
phies and hung with the later trappings 
, of Newcomer and Joe Johnson. 


Athletics 

For the new year the Boys’ Athletic 
Association, “in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, ” and “to promote 
the general welfare,” ordained a new 
constitution which admits to the associa¬ 
tion any student or students whom itmav 
choose and elect. Accordingly, they 
elected all of the girls of the college who 
might desire to take an active interest in 
athletics. The girls’ old association met 
and voted to disband the old organization, 
voted the money in their treasury for 
basket-ball baskets, and most of them 
paid their first half year fee of twenty- 
five cents and joined the Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation of the college. As a result of 
this change the school is more united in 
its interest for athletics. Through the 
earnest efforts of the boys in actual work 
on the tennis courts, two new ones are 
now in use and a third new one is near¬ 
ing completion. Boys and girls are per¬ 
mitted to play tennis together on Friday 
and Saturday afternoons. Each set ol 
amusements has its manager. Joseph 
Johnson is tennis manager; Isaac Ritchie, 
baseball; Norman Wright, football; 
boys’ basket-ball, Joseph Fitzwater; girls’ 
basket-ball, J. M. Pittenger; E. J. New¬ 
comer is field manager; John Elder, sec¬ 
retary and treasurer; and Eewis Keim, 
president. In the near future we are to 
have a field day at which time all of the 
various games shall be played publicly on 
the one athletic field. 

Hall Teachers 

Each year brings in its changes in hall 
teachers as well as anything else. Some 
simply change their point of view on the 
hall as Miss Minnie Will, who moved to 
the other end and to the opposite side of 
Cary Hall, her old room being occupied 
by Miss Mary Bartholow. Other hall 
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teachers either from choice or through 
good behavior stay at their old posts. 
Miss Nellie McVey perched high on third 
Oneida and Miss Emma Keeny on Mack 
are examples of this class. Yet other 
hall teachers get married and by so doing 
are never able to retain their positions, 
even though they do stay here. Profes¬ 
sor Saylor, as faithful as he has been to 
his hall for years, since his marriage 
lives on the first floor in Founders' with 
none of the duties of his old office to per¬ 
form. Miss Ruby Pixley now occupies 
the position on second Oneida which 
Miss Fahrney left for a more permanent 
one—that of home keeping in Kenton 
Moomaw’s parsonage at Elderton, Pa. 
Professor Ellis occupies Professor Mc¬ 
Kenzie’s old room in Students’ Hall. 
Mr. Blough, the person who officiated at 
Professor Saylor’s marriage, inherited 
from Professor the realm of the whole of 
fourth Founders’, or Penn and Agassiz 
halls. Carman C. Johnson has charge of 
third Founders’ above chapel—Irving 
hall; and Lewis M. Keim looks after Zuck 
hall on third Founders’. Professors 
Hodges’ and Hoover’s families still live 
on first Ladies’. Mrs. Coble efficiently 
manages the floating family in “The 
Cottage” on her own independent plan. 

Lyceum 

To the membership at an early special 
private meeting were elected Gertrude 
Snavely, Walter Peoples, William Baker,. 
Reichard Snavely, Emmert Swigart, and 
Frank Weber. At this meeting also the 
officers for the term were chosen. Lewis 
Keim is President; J. M. Pittenger, Vice- 
president; Jesse Emmert, Censor; Eliza¬ 
beth Rosenberger, Secretary; Professor I. 
Harvey Brumbaugh, Critic; E. S. Fahr¬ 
ney, Sergeant at arms; and Mrs. Annette 
Hodges, Treasurer. On October thir¬ 
teenth the first public meeting was held. 


The audience assembled during the musi¬ 
cal prelude. A successfully rendered 
program consisted of: An address on 
“The Teacher” by Carman C. Johnson; 

‘ ‘Some Interesting Facts Concerning the 
Last Census” by E. S. Fahrney; A vocal 
solo by Professor Beery entitled “Con¬ 
sider the Lilies;” An extemporaneous 
debate on the question—Resolved, That 
movements of reform are better served by 
aiming to hold balance of power in exist¬ 
ing parties than by an independent party, 
was opened by appointed leaders, Pro¬ 
fessor Hodges and J. M. Blough on the 
affirmative and negative sides respective¬ 
ly. Then J. M. Pittenger delivered an ora¬ 
tion on “Individuality”, and a quartette 
by Messrs. Newcomer, Joseph D. John¬ 
son, Keim, and Carman C. Johnson ended 
the program. 

Our Friends in Porto Rico 

Among the twenty-five or more Juni¬ 
ata people who are now in Poto Rico 
helping to carry on the educational work 
there are Horace O. Wells and Irvin C. 
Van Dyke, graduates from the nineteen- 
hundred class in Arts and English re¬ 
spectively. On the twenty-seventh of 
September at chapel exercises the school 
and faculty, according to motion at the 
suggestion of the Acting President, de¬ 
cided to send greetings to Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh and our other friends in the 
island with Mr. Van Dyke, who sailed 
from New York on the twenty-ninth. A 
committee appointed by the Acting Presi¬ 
dent drew up a set of resolutions in which 
we wished Mr. Van Dyke a bon voyage 
and extended earnest greetings and 
wishes to Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh and 
others, especially Professor S. B. Heck¬ 
man, Doctor’s private secretary and a 
former member of our faculty. To these 
words of kindly greeting each member of 
the student body and faculty, about one 
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hundred and seventy five in all, affixed 
their names. In this letter we did not 
fail to assure our President of our contin¬ 
ued fidelity to the work here in his ab¬ 
sence, in which he with us is so much in¬ 
terested, and to urge him to visit us on 
his intended trip home during this 
month. 

The Orientals and Wahneetas 

In numbers these rival sisters are about 
evenly divided and they have come out 
of the usual conquest of the opening year 
with quite equal shares of the spoils. 
Their strength in the matter of real liter¬ 
ary ability has been to some extent re¬ 
vealed already. On October the twelfth 
the Wahneetas rendered a pleasing and 
instructive program—a program which 
stood for real ability. A special feature 
was the debate in which ladies talked 
against gentlemen and won the decision. 
The music both instrumental and vocal 
was excellent. The Oriental meetings 
are not beneath the standard of this one 
in character and spirit. The audiences 
of both societies are large and apprecia¬ 
tive, and special pride is taken in decorat¬ 
ing and making attractive and comforta¬ 
ble the chapel which must serve for the 
society hall until new halls are built. 

THE TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

EASY EXPERIMENTS IN SCIENCE 

Notb:—I t has been the writer’s experience in 
public school work, that any simple experi¬ 
ments which explained the phenomena in na¬ 
ture always awakened inquiry in the minds of 
his pupils; and this is the basis of true knowl¬ 
edge—an inquiring mind backed by a determi¬ 
nation to find the solution. To assist this, these 
little experiments are given. No claim for 
originality is made, but they are such as may 
be found in any book on the subject, some of 
them possibly simplified to suit the country 
school. 

These few experiments are intentionally very 
simple, that teachers may improvise many others 


to teach all the properties of matter. More 
difficult and interesting ones will be given later 
on. 

Experiment I. Take a piece of sand¬ 
stone and strike it with a hammer. The 
stone breaks in pieces. Strike these 
pieces again and still finer divisions may 
be made. Each particle is still a little 
rock having sides and edges. So might 
a block of wood be cut up into little 
blocks, and everything we handle might 
be so divided. 

Experiment II. Take a small piece of 
loaf sugar. It may be broken as in ex¬ 
periment 1. Now put it into a glass of 
water. It disappears. Taste a little. 
It is sweet showing some of the little 
pieces of sugar are all through the water, 
though we can’t see them. Maybe it is 
not sugar any more. Eet us see. Put it 
into a tin cup and place it on the stove till 
it is dry but does not burn. The little 
loaves of sugar are still there. Matter is 
divided into small particles, though we 
cannot see them. 

Experiment III. How Small; Take 
a quart fruit jar. Fill it with clean water. 
Get one cent’s worth of potassium per 
manganate. Take one tiny crystal. Dis¬ 
solve it in a spoonful of water, and 
pour it into the jar. Notice the cloud¬ 
like mass of colored water making its 
way downward. Stir it till all is covered. 
Now there are said to be 15,000 drops in 
one quart of water and it must take as 
many as 100 little particles to color a 
drop; so we have our little crystal of salt 
divided into 1,500,000 pieces. So all 
matter is divided. 

Experiment IV. Impenetrability : 
Partly fill a glass jar with water. Push 
a block of wood down into the water. 
Notice the water rises. Two things can¬ 
not occupy the same place at the same 
time. 

Experiment V. Invert a goblet with 
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its mouth on the surface of the water. 
The water will not go in. Why? 

Experiment VI. Hold the inverted 
goblet in water as before, with mouth an 
inch below the surface of the water. 
Fasten a block on the end of a bent wire 
so it can be pushed up under the goblet. 
Air bubbles escape through the water. 
Why ? 

Experiment VII. Number II may be 
used to show the indestructibility of mat¬ 
ter. 

Experiment VIII. Elasticity. Drop 
a glass marble on a smooth stone or iron 
plate and it bounds upward; because its 
side was flattened when it struck and in¬ 
stantly sprang back to its former shape. 
Just as a boy must draw his feet up and 
straighten them back again to jump from 
the floor. Hence substances that seem 
solid are elastic. 

J. A. M. 

WELL SAID 

The only truly brave people are those 
who are not afraid of truth.—Author un¬ 
known. 

Reserved knowledge is strength.—Ar- 
sanius in Hypatia. 

Better die than lie.—Motto of Harold 
in Tennyson’s “Harold.” 

The great world problem—“Given self, 
to find God.”—Kingsley in Hypatia. 

There is not enough drill in the class¬ 
room, especially in upper classes; not 
enough of close resolute grapple between 
the teachers and the learner’s mind; not' 
enough of the Socratic method of give 
and take.—E. Benjamin Andrews in Cos¬ 
mopolitan, September, ’97. 

No teacher can promot.e the cause of 
education unless he knows the conditions 
of life for which he is preparing his pu¬ 
pil.—Ruskin. 


People always quarrel about trifles.— 
Ralph Waldo Trine’s “In Tune with the 
Infinite.” 

There is nothing related to us, nothing 
that does not interest us—kingdom, col- 
lege, tree, horse, or iron shoe—the roots 

of all things are in man.-The 

true poem is the poet’s mind. The true 
ship is the ship builder. In man, could 
we lay him open, we could see the reason 
for the last flourish and tendril of his 
work.—Emerson in “History.” 

The thought life is rooted in our nature 
and begins without our reflective voli¬ 
tion. All earnest study, fill science and 
philosophy, rest upon a will to know, and 
a direction of our powers to this end.— 
Bowne’s Theory of thought and Know¬ 
ledge. 

c. c. j. 

THE TEACHER 

To be the teacher around whom cen¬ 
tres the intellectual life of the communi¬ 
ty is an ambition worthy of any lady or 
gentleman; and the meaning of such a 
person to a village, town, city or country 
is simply immeasurable. To see the 
timid little fellow, who with other little 
chaps learned his letters at your knees grow 
into young manhood right in your own 
school under your own tutorship, to ob¬ 
serve the expansion of his mentality, to 
arrest any tendency which would dislodge 
him from his devotion to * the course of 
study before the finish, to enter into his 
life with suggestions that are based upon 
an intimacy as tender as that of a parent, 
to inject even a part of one’s own mental 
and moral self into the life courses of his 
being, to round him up in his preparatory 
work for a useful life in the community 
or for advanced work in the college, and 
perchance to see him stand in the fore¬ 
front as a leader among men in camp or 
court or parliament is a series of exper- 
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iences which has come to a few faithful 
old masters whose names may even now 
be suggested to you as you revert to 
scenes long since placed “among the 
beautiful pictures that hang on memory’s 
wall.’' To live, ah, to live a thousand 
times in a thousand lives is the joy and 
the reward of a faithful teacher who 
stays long enough by his carving on hu¬ 
man hearts to leave a memorable impres¬ 
sion. This is immortality enough, and 
if the metempsychosis of Pythagoras be 
not true in the Indian conception of the 
great teacher’s doctrine, it is at least true 
in the sense that a teacher’s spirit can 
never die but passes on and on through¬ 
out the ages. Let there be those among 
us still who, fixing their eyes upon their 
field of labor, shall say within themselves: 
By the grace of God I do hereby as¬ 
sume the role of teacher in this com¬ 
munity with the hope that I may in time 
effect lasting results in the intellectual 
strength of the youth who may come un¬ 
der my care; and whatever of knowledge, 
wisdom, and power has been given to me 
or shall be given to me, I will use unre¬ 
servedly in creating a love for the pure, 
the true, and the good which the scholars 
of all ages have left us as a heritage. 

c. c. j. 

LITERARY STUDY 

It is hardly possible to overestimate 
the value of systematic and well directed 
reading. 

It has been said that the best results of 
a liberal training are \vithin the reach of 
everyone who will employ judiciously his 
leisure moments. 

It is surely true that anyone who is 
willing to give one hour each day to close 
systematic reading and to expend one 
dollar each month on books and other 
equipments for such work, need not al¬ 
low his absence from school to interrupt 
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entirely his course of liberal training. 

For the many readers of the Echo who 
have completed their school course, but 
who are temporarily deprived of school 
privileges, and for that larger constituen¬ 
cy—including all of us—whose education 
is still in its beginning, the importance 
of systematic reading can hardly be ex¬ 
aggerated. 

In view of these conditions an outline 
for reading in English Literature, will be 
presented in subsequent numbers of the 
Echo. 

This outline is offered with the hope 
that it will suggest such an interesting and 
profitable course of winter reading, as to 
keep in touch with a course of literary 
training. 

Such a course of reading can be taken 
at comparative^ slight expense. Every 
student should have a good general guide. 
For this purpose nothing better can be 
found than Halleck’s History of English 
Literature. 

It is very desirable to have at hand a 
more complete work for more extended 
reference. . To gain a more comprehen¬ 
sive view of the great movements that 
have influenced our literature, Pattee’s 
Foundations of English Literature is es¬ 
pecially recommended. 

To the students who would come in 
touch with the great masters of our liter¬ 
ature, Welsh’s Development of the En¬ 
glish Literature and language, affords 
large outlooks and abundant inspiration. 

A student who would fully appreciate 
any great literary masterpiece must rec¬ 
ognize in it the product of social condi¬ 
tions and popular movements. 

Hence some acquaintance with the life 
of a people should accompany a study of 
their literature, and for such supplemen¬ 
tary study no better guide can be found 
than Green’s Shorter History of the En¬ 
glish People. 
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PRICE UST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED. 

A History of English Eiterature, by 
Reuben Post Halleck; published by 
American Book Co. $1.25. 

Foundations of English Eiterature, by 
Fred Eewis Pattee; Silver, Burdett & 
Co. $1.50. 

Welsh’s Development of English Eiter¬ 
ature and Eanguage, (University Edi¬ 
tion) S. C. Griggs & Co. $2.50. 

Shorter History of the English People 
by J. R. Green; Harper Bros. $1.15. 

c. A. H. 

EDUCATIONAL WORLD 

The Lafayette of October 12th prints 
an extract from an address by President 
Warfield on higher education. There is 
abundant meat for reflection in its con¬ 
tents. 

How to make the most of a college 
course is a matter of concern to us all. 
Professor Hadley of Yale gives a number 
of helpful suggestions to that end in an 
article in the October Intercollegian. 
Read it and assimilate as much as possi¬ 
ble of its spirit. 

The Harrisburg High School Argus 
has reappeared with its abundant collec¬ 
tion of sparkling fun. Old Argus seems 
ever alert with every one of his hundred 
eyes, and little indeed escapes his keen 
observation. 

Mercury is ’way up. We refer, of 
course, to the Gettysburg Mercury, 
which persistently retains its position in 
the upper section of the scale of our 
exchanges. You will profit by devoting 
some time and attention to its pages. 

A late issue of Modern Culture con¬ 
tains a very readable article on the life 
and growth of the University at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. It is of interest to 
note that, although this institution was 


founded only a little more than half a 
century ago, it was the second in Ameri¬ 
ca to confer the degree, Bachelor of Sci¬ 
ence, on graduates. 

A fellow wielder of the quill on the 
staff of The Susquehanna touches a prop¬ 
er note in a few remarks on the services 
of the exchange editor of the college 
paper to its readers. Truly the brother 
speaketh aright, when he says that, “the 
intelligent, observant student can as little 
afford to ignore the college exchanges, 
as the well informed American citizen to 
be without the daily paper. 

The University of Chicago has under 
contemplation the erection of ten new 
buildings. It is expected that all of 
these will have been begun by Spring. 
Of these buildings, three are to be gym¬ 
nasiums, two of which will be for men and 
one for women. The physical culture 
gymnasium is to cost $125,000 and will 
be a memorial building. Chicago Uni¬ 
versity is not yet ten years old and is al¬ 
ready one of the wealthiest institutions in 
the country; but, like some institutions 
not so large, it still feels the need of 
more money to carry on its work. 

With the first issue of the college year, 
the Echo feels to extend a hearty greet¬ 
ing to sister publications which have al¬ 
ready appeared upon our table. We 
note several strangers among the number, 
while a few of our old acquaintances have 
not as yet added their welcome columns 
to the goodly number already with us. 
Eest, perchance, such irregularity is oc¬ 
casioned by a misunderstanding as re¬ 
gards our address, we would say right 
here that we are at the old stand and will 
be glad to ■welcome our friends again. 
Fellow journals, we greet you! May 
your season of prosperity be long, and 
may the number of your delinquents ever 
grow smaller. 
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EDITORIALS 

ATURE study opens up so many, 
and such varied avenues for ob¬ 
servation, that we feel to commend the 
subject to the attention of our readers, 
and to all teachers, again and again. 

At this delightful season of the year 
all nature is teeming with the matured 
products of the year’s growth, and the 
lessons to be learned on lawn, by the 
roadside, in the gardens and fields, and 
in forests with their varied elevations and 
conditions, are simply marvelous to con¬ 
template. 

How interesting to learn how and 
why plants of certain kinds grow in colo¬ 
nies, and other varieties grow together 
in peaceful harmony. Then how they 
strive all the summer in other localities 
to gain the ascendency over each other, 
and how the elements aid the weaker 
ones in the proper time to gain the ad¬ 
vantage over their proud rival of the 
summer months. 

There is not a spot, now, that does not 
present its lessons to the thoughtful stu¬ 
dent, every thought and line of which 


must make the learner better, happier, 
and more able to communicate the truths 
to be learned in the work of the winter 
months. Every school should have its 
society for nature-study, and every com¬ 
munity should organize such a society 
among its young people. 

What could be more interesting in this 
season of the year than the study of the 
leaves, in their varied hues and tints, 
then to make collections, for study 
classification and comparisons to be used 
for class work or social entertainment. 
An evening a week spent in comparing 
and discussing these collections would 
leave a much more lasting lesson than 
could be gathered from all the idle gossip 
of any community, were it all summed 
up in one lesson. 

How slow we are to learn! We allow 
our young people to go on year after 
year, spending their time in idleness, and 
their social hours in frivolous nonsense, 
while at our very doors and in plain view 
of each of us are the illustrated lessons 
which teach God and exalt the mind to 
enable it to associate with infinite truth! 
Should we not awake to our own, our 
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individual responsibility in these matters, 
and show the way to those who know it 
not ? 

M R Charles Dudley Warner, edi¬ 
tor, scholar, publicist, and man of 
letters, who died suddenly at his home in 
Hartford, Conn., on October 20th, was 
not a blazing meteor among the literati 
whose exceeding brilliancy dazzled the 
world iu occasional flashes, but out from 
his life even in his under-graduate years 
and on down to the day of his death, there 
seemed to emanate that spirit of broad 
culture and refinement in letters which 
rendered him a continuously richer light 
in literature and gave to him the shrine 
which he has held and shall continue to 
hold in the American literary heart. One 
cannot help but admire the high spirit 
of defiance in Byron, the almost super¬ 
human versatility of the Shakespearean 
intellect, the ideally rich essays of Emer¬ 
sonian transcendentalism, the Utopian 
theories of Henry George, and all that; 
but the even-tempered, finely balanced, 
highly cultured tone of Charles Dudley 
Warner’s quality strikes another chord 
in our natures entirely and leaves a sort 
of cozy, healthy, and thoroughly human 
music in our souls. Well does the New 
York Evening Post liken him to our be¬ 
loved Irving; and the Boston Transcript 
strikes a proper point when it says that 
he “added something to the thought and 
suggestion of his time” and calls him a 
‘ ‘philosopher of environment. ’ ’ Mr War¬ 
ner was one among a class of men of 
whom we should be justly proud that 
they are of our own time. Perhaps the 
day of very brilliant literary figures is 
past for a time, for indeed the charmed 
Concordian circle has not only broken 
but vanished, but it occurs to us that any 
age may be justly proud of such men as 
Charles Dudley Warner, Hamilton 


Wright Mabie, Henry Van Dyke, George 
Washington Cable, Mark Twain, Lew 
Wallace, and many others who are 
sending out rich streams of influence 
from their scholarly minds and large- 
hearted hearts. 

c. c. j. 

T HE Echo refrains from partisan 
politics, but it seems fitting that a 
word should be said concerning the recent 
national election; for surely the student 
should be able to approach even the most 
hotly contested question with poise and 
dignity, to look with, discriminating eye 
into the inwardness of national affairs in 
his own time just as he does with the 
movements of ancient history, and to sift 
the grains of reason from the chaff of 
gush and false logic. 

The result of the election means first of 
all that the mass of the American people 
were unwilling on Nov. 6th to throw any 
possible or probable hindrance in the way 
of the world’s present industrial move¬ 
ment by the return to or the adoption of 
the economical theories of Mr. Bryan and 
his party. This unwillingness on the 
part of the people indicates a lack of 
sufficient faith in the Democratic theories, 
but it may not indicate an absolute de¬ 
nouncement of those principles for all 
time. Fact is, the Republicans did not 
seek so much to answer the dialectics and 
the logic of the Democrats as they en¬ 
deavored to inspire confidence in the pres¬ 
ent regime by referring to our present 
marvelous industrial activity. 

Again, the election of Mr. McKinley 
means that America has committed her¬ 
self to a policy of expansion in her terri¬ 
tory and a consequent interest in inter¬ 
national affairs, both commercial and po¬ 
litical, which she had not heretofore pur¬ 
sued. No one can believe that it is Mr. 
McKinley's set purpose to introduce and 
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foster such political notions as obtained 
and still do obtain among the monarchies 
and empires of Europe, and it is certain 
that the American people have no such 
purpose in their hearts; but that results 
far surpassing even the most elaborate 
purposes of the party now in power are 
possible and even probable cannot be de¬ 
nied, for who that has studied the intri¬ 
cacies of histor}^ can fail to see how re¬ 
peatedly the result of an election, the 
turn of a battle, the vote of a parliament, 
or the decision of a senate carried in 
its very nature more meaning than 
could he appreciated at the time? This is 
not saying that these hidden meanings 
have always been evil, nor is it an inti¬ 
mation that the international policy re¬ 
cently sanctioned does contain a definite 
vein of hidden destruction for the nation; 
but we do seem to see this truth ever more 
prominently manifest in the late election 
results as well as in many other historical 
crises, that there come times in the story 
of all nations and peoples when the infi¬ 
nite forge is so charged with the forma¬ 
tive and regenerative fire and when the 
Over-Ruling Providence is so intent upon 
welding a link which he has been such 
long time forging that the reason of man 
is 110 longer able to adjust itself in ac¬ 
cordance with long established forms of 
thought and principles of government, 
and we await in silence for a time to see 
“what God hath wrought.” 

It all resolves itself into a question of 
our possibility to maintain ourselves in 
the heights to which we are fast attaining; 
and surely no one is quite so radical as to 
think that the man who is again the 
choice of the nation is personally in¬ 
capable or unpatriotic. 

C. C. j. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT 

A COUNTRY RECLAIMED FROM THE SEA 

WALTER PKOPI.ES 

Before the time of written histoty, 
when man roamed about having no set¬ 
tled home, the country of Holland did 
not present the appearance that it does 
to-day. From facts gathered from geo¬ 
logical study we learn something of the 
condition of the land about the mouth of 
the Rhine. Back from the sea were a 
few low hills; and the entire area of low¬ 
lands, where now we find blooming gar¬ 
dens and the pleasant homesteads of the 
Dutch, was a vast mud hole. There aquatic 
plants of all kinds flourished, and this 
dense growth dying furnished the peat 
that ages afterward warmed the hearts of 
the cheerful Dutch homes. Over this 
lowland area the waves of the sea, driven 
by the wind, rolled, carrying with them 
the sand which would one day aid in 
keeping the sea from what seemed to be 
its own. Through the lapse of ages the 
grand old Rhine had been leaping from 
its sources in the huge glaciers of the 
Alps and rolling seaward and had car¬ 
ried with it the soil which would some¬ 
time in the future be the pride of a busy 
nation. Truly we may say that the 
country of the Netherlands is the gift of 
the Ocean and the river Rhine. 

Generations after the first wandering 
tribes made their appearance in Europe, 
the ancestors of the industrious Dutch¬ 
man made their permanent home around 
the delta of the Rhine. With boundless 
ambition and extraordinary persever¬ 
ance, they even defied the power of old 
ocean and caused it to vacate a large area 
of land which seemed to be its own. The 
Rhine ancient and majestic obeys the 
command of the ever-restless Dutchman 
and flows where he says the channel 
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shall be. His maxim is, “God made 
the sea, we made the land,” and the soil 
of Holland is the result of fifteen hund¬ 
red years of toil by one of the most ener¬ 
getic people on the earth. Coats of arms 
and town seats in Netherlands tell of the 
constant fight and victory over the water. 
Another great problem which has been 
presented to, and been solved by the 
Hutch is that of keeping the water mov¬ 
ing in the rivers, for in Holland a lazy 
river will not be tolerated. narrow¬ 

ing the channels and by great pumps the 
waters are kept moving oceanward. 

The Netherlander have not been con¬ 
tent with simply preventing an invasion 
of their country by the ocean and keep¬ 
ing the rivers in the chosen channels, 
but have developed from the mud holes 
in which they settled one of the most 
beautiful countries on the globe. 

Since the crusades the motto of the 
Dutch seems to have been to increase 
the attractiveness of their country, as it 
was then the idea of internal improve¬ 
ment received its greatest impetus; and 
interest in that direction has not been al¬ 
lowed to diminish since it began. Among 
the Dutch crusaders were men of taste, 
who, charmed by the beauties of the Ori¬ 
ent, brought back in ships or in their 
brains the means by which the little 
Netherlands was to become a flower 
garden. Soon after the crusades, as a re¬ 
sult of the seeds and ideas which had been 
gathered in the East, the country of the 
Dutchman became rich with natural colors 
and the air wafted the fragrance from 
the blooming flowers. Even the sailors, 
anxious to add to the attractiveness of the 
Fatherland, secured all the rare plants 
which were possible. 

Quick brains and great mental activity 
have always been the characteristics of 
this people; quick to take up new meth¬ 
ods and to form new ones has made them 


skilled gardeners and inventive farmers. 
The Dutchman seems to be a pioneer in 
the construction of modern agricultural 
implements; and in fact many of the im¬ 
plements used to-day are products of his 
genius. The Dutch were quick to take 
advantage of any new industry that might 
be carried on with profit, and this was in 
a large manner the cause of their success. 
Many of the improvements which have 
made Great Britain powerful and wealthy 
have come from Netherlands. The first 
settlers of most of the Middle States were 
natives of Netherlands. 

Love of home and social enjoyment 
seems to have been one of the reasons for 
the success of the Dutch nation. Con¬ 
tentment was a thing dear to the Dutch¬ 
man. To whom do not the words Dutch- 
oven and windmill present a picture of 
beauty and enjoyment? The home in 
Netherlands, common as it may be, has 
that enjoyment in the home circle which 
cannot be surpassed in the gilded palace.' 
Homes of the Netherland type are the 
nurseries of liberty, and from these have 
gone out the ideas that made kings trem¬ 
ble on their thrones. Oppressed by the 
yoke of tyranny under Spain, the Dutch¬ 
men cast off that yoke and in every strug¬ 
gle for freedom by any nation the Dutch 
have always the warm sympathizers of 
the oppressed. The thirteen colonies of 
America found a warm friend in them in 
their struggle for freedom. 

The first example of a federal constitu¬ 
tion was found in Netherlands, and this 
constitution our forefathers had in mind 
when they formed the one for our own 
country. Franklin says of the Dutch, 
“Of love of liberty and bravery in de¬ 
fence of it she has been our great exam¬ 
ple.” The national pride of Nether¬ 
lands is not inferior to that of its much 
stronger neighbors yet her people enjoy 
quiet and peace while their neighbors are 
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crushed by the burden of their pride in 
the shape of a vast ornament. From a 
mud hole to one of the most enlightened 
people on earth the History of Nether¬ 
lands leads us. 

Griffs says, “Netherlands is the shel¬ 
ter! and of the pilgrim fathers, training 
ground of our colonial soldier emigrants 
from Sir Walter Raleigh and John Smith 
to Miles Standish and Jacob Leslir, 
nurse of the Puritans, home of Republi¬ 
can government, written constitutions, 
free presses, free schools, democratic 
rule in church, and popular power in 
State.” 

WHEN HEAVEN KEEPS TH U RSDAY 

ADAIylNE HOHF BEERY 

The angels are at rare employ to-day; 

The bowers are mute whose rosy roofs are 
stirred 

Most times with harmony of harps; the word 
Runs thro’ the realm: “To th’ earthward gate, 
straightway!” 

The happy hosts their comrades’ call obey; 

“A present for His Majesty!” is heard; 

By willing hands the freight is soon trans¬ 
ferred 

To golden vials, ranged on jeweled tray. 

Up the broad, shining pavement, toward the 
throne, 

The lading shouldered, the fleet cherubs 
come; 

Around the King ambrosial odors rise 
Of prayers distilled in earth’s Thanksgiving 
zone; 

He speaks!—‘ ‘ Of all love songs this is the sum; 
Strike your antiphonies thro’ Paradise!” 

STUDIES IN COLOR 

Autumn Leaves 

Blaze out in red and glow, ye dying leaves, 

And flu ant your flag before his eyes who grieves, 
Stir the slow pulse of him who dreads the Fall, 
And warm the heart that fears a snowy pall. 

So sings M. D. Babcock. 

What is more beautiful than autumn 
leaves! When the sky above is dark and 
the ground below is bare, bleak Novem¬ 


ber’s wind whistling through the trees 
fills the air with a million gavly colored 
leaves. 

Yet how imperceptible has been this 
great change. It seems but yesterday 
we plucked the fragrant wild flower and 
listened to the sweet songs of the birds 
in the forest. Perhaps while we were 
sleeping last night, the gentle summer 
breeze from the southland was carried 
away by the cruel North Wind; and the 
sympathetic fairies, who have so often 
painted for us a rainbow^ in the sky, de¬ 
scended to earth and painted the trees 
with this brilliant coloring. 

In the autumnal forest with its splen¬ 
did contrasting hues may be found every 
variation of shade and color, from the 
richest purple to the deepest orange; 
from the most delicate lavender to the 
palest nile green. Thus does nature 
prove her superiority to all her imitators 
in this great work of art. As these gor¬ 
geous leaves bask in the morning sun¬ 
light, they display the most effectual 
blending of color. The dark mottled 
leaf, the silver-edged leaf, the pink tinged 
leaf, the sober brown and gray leaf, and 
the bright variegated leaf all look up to 
heaven with a beaming countenance. 
Then folding their pearly lined vesture 
about them, at some magic impulse of 
the wind they begin their merry fantasti¬ 
cal dance. 

And so, amid the many voices of na¬ 
ture, the forests, clothed in their royal 
garments, filling the air with the flakes 
of crimson snow, and carpeting the damp 
floor with scarlet and gold, call upon us 
to put on our best robe of joy and join in 
this triumphal jubilee. 

Effik Weaver. 

A Ploughed Field 

For one to look upon a newly-ploughed 
field with some feeling of rapture or 
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sense of beauty, is the unappreciated 
privilege of all. The eye sees the most 
prominent and showy things, and we call 
them beautiful. A carpet of grass dotted 
here and there with flowers will draw our 
attention from the upturned soil that 
looks like a garment wrong side out. 
But let us use our finer and clearer vis¬ 
ion, which will enable us to see, beyond 
the dull brown earth, colors more varied 
in splendor than the shades of beauty in 
the grass and flowers. 

In memory we can see a sandy knob 
whose summit the tiny grains cover like 
a mantle of silver trimmed with gold. Be¬ 
yond, and extending into the distance, is 
a limestone ledge. Its yellow clay ap¬ 
pears as bronze while it reaches toward 
the sky, and the clear crystal stones glis¬ 
ten in the sunlight like jewels set in a 
crown upon the brow of the hill. Con¬ 
necting these uplands is a stretch of dull 
slate or gravel, which gradually slopes 
off into a hollow. Here it gives place to 
darker shades till, in the lowest part, we 
think that all the shadows of the hour 
must have been gathered into the deep 
rich soil. 

But the evening comes, the sun sinks 
away, and the shadows no longer can be 
held in one place. They silently steal 
up the hillside, only to make deeper and 
stronger the coloring, before they hide 
the earth in darkness. 

Emory Zook. 

Sky Tints 

Ever varying, yet ever beautiful, is the 
panorama which with magic touch and 
consummate skill, the Divine artist paints 
upon the blue canvas of the heavens. 
From the fleecy cloudlets which fleck 
the sky on a summer da}^, to the large 
billowy masses of inky blackness which 
bear the storm on their bosom, is shown 
forth the power of the Infinite. Truly, 


“the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handi¬ 
work.’ ’ 

The combinations of form and color 
that clouds assume are of infinite variety. 
As the solitary, fleecy clouds, like feath¬ 
ery balls wafted by the summer wind, 
show their beauty in shape and tint, so 
the gray ones, which roll together and 
form unwieldy masses of the black rain 
clouds, show their beauty in the grandeur 
of the storm. 

We always see new pictures when 
we look at clouds for it is a part of their 
beauty that they are constantly and 
rapidly changing. 

Here is a cloud with a flush of pink, 
outlined by the most delicate tracery of 
gold, and there another of silvery radi¬ 
ance whose jagged edges are bordered 
by a silvery fringe, still others specked 
with gold, and all painted with gay and 
brilliant colors. 

When the sky is golden with the flush 
of sunset, then it is that clouds reveal 
the greatest possibilities in brilliancy of 
hues. The sun leaves behind traces of 
his glory in the long shafts of gold which 
illuminate the horizon, stliking through 
the piled up masses of clouds that burst 
into life with the flush of his ruddy glow; 
while far above, drifting aimlessly about, 
are fleecy clouds of glistening whiteness. 

Different seasons are marked by dif¬ 
ferent clouds. Autumn’s touch not only 
transforms the forests into a blaze of 
crimson, but also leaves its traces in the 
deepened hues of the clouds. 

Bleak winter’s clouds are dull and gray, 
and seldom flush with life. 

Spring is ever delighting us with the 
soft tints and delicate harmonies of the 
flying cloud; then comes summer glow¬ 
ing with all her intensity of life and ra¬ 
diance of color. 

Nature is ever surprising us with her 
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endless variety, but nowhere does she so 
constantly and perfectly display her gor¬ 
geous decorations as in the shifting scenes 
of cloudland. 

SannibF. Sheu.y. 

GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 

Edith Schenk visited at her school 
home from the 2nd to the 7th inst. 

Harry Shoenthal had the pleasure of a 
few days’ visit at his home in New Paris, 
Bedford county, recently. 

Rev. Mr. Murray of Alexandria was 
present at chapel services a few mornings 
since and made a merry talk of a few 
minutes. 

Chas. Welch, ’01, of Mount Union, 
Pa., has been compelled to leave school 
for a few days on account of the condition 
of his eyes. 

L,e Roy Nearhoof, a student in the 
Commercial Department, is at home for 
a few days to enjoy the pleasures and ex¬ 
citement of the chase. 

Ada Reed, ’01, was home over Satur¬ 
day and Sunday, the 3rd and 4th inst. 
Her father has been ill but has about re¬ 
gained his former degree of health. 

Dr. M. G. Brnmbaugh has been asked 
to write the article on Pedagogy for a new 
Cyclopaedia now making. The article is 
to contain about one thousand words. 

Norman Myers had his heart glad¬ 
dened by a visit from his mother from 
the second to the sixth inst. Miss Anna 
Reitz, a student of ’98-9, accompanied 
Mrs. Myers. 

Sadie Jones and her sister Bertha visit¬ 
ed their brother Joseph at the College 
the 3rd and 4th inst. Miss Sadie is 


wielding the birch rod in one of the Mifflin 
county schools. 

At a council meeting, held recently in 
their home church, Elmer Brumbaugh 
and Jno. B. Gump were called to the 
ministry. May God speed and bless 
them in this call. 

Roy Reichard of Hagerstown, Md., 
paid his old chum, Jos. D. Johnson, ’02, 
a visit of a few days’ duration and attend¬ 
ed the reception given by the Faculty on 
the evening of 27th ult. 

Our honored President Dr. M. G. Brum¬ 
baugh, was with us two days of the last 
week in October. He preached for us 
• on the evening of the 28th. He sailed 
again for Porto Rico on the 10th. 

Miss Ada C. Reichard of Hagerstown, 
^^7 after attending the funeral services 
of her school friend, Mrs. Uetitia Bechtel 
Irvin, spent a few days with her aunt 
Mrs. Snavely, and called upon friends on 
College Hill. 

Mrs. Dopp and her daughter Edith, a 
student of ’96-7, and Miss Mary Myers, 
sister of B. I. and J. A. Myers, were pres¬ 
ent at communion services on the 3rd 
inst. Miss Myers’ aunt, Miss Anna 
Schaffner, accompanied her. 

Bessie Grove, student of ’92-3, who 
had been visiting for the past five months 
in Ohio, stopped off at Huntingdon on 
her way home, to renew old acquaint¬ 
ances and to pay her respects to them as 
well as to familiar old scenes on College 
Hill. 

Herbert Zook is now serving as R. R. 
postal clerk on the P. R. R.. His run is 
between Harrisburg and Philadelphia. Re¬ 
cently he was given a vacation and used 
i£.invisiting his parents in his old home 
and his brother, Emory, ’oi, here at the 
College. 
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J. J. Bowser, ’98, has removed from 
his former home at East Berlin, Pa., to 
the home he lately purchased in York, 
Pa. He is now in the employ of the 
Martin Carriage Works of that flourish¬ 
ing city and is making quite a success of 
his work. 

John Hartzler, ’97, paid his many 
friends on College Hill a visit on the 
third and fourth inst. He still has his 
cheerful laugh and smiling face. He is 
at present pleasantly located as teacher 
of one of the schools of Wayne township, 
Mifflin county. 

W. W. McNeal, of Altoona, returned 
to his home on the evening of the 1st 
inst. He took sick early in the term and 
was unable to do much work in his stud¬ 
ies. We miss his merry laugh and help¬ 
ful, genial "presence.—Eater: McNeal 
has returned for work. 

Harry Seiber, ’98, writes from Che¬ 
ney ville, Ea., where he is teaching the 
Intermediate Department of the High 
School. He is especially interested in 
lawn-tennis as a sport for his pupils and 
writes for regulation instructions in re¬ 
gard to this healthful exercise. 

Eena Detwiler and her sister Mary 
called on their sister Anna over the first 
Saturday and Sunday of this month. Eena 
is teaching near her home in Mifflin coun¬ 
ty. She expects to return next year to 
complete the Normal English Course. 
She was one of our merry Juniors last year. 

Quite a number of the fellows went 
home to exercise their right in casting 
their ballot on the 6th. Some are hap¬ 
py that their vote is numbered with those 
that helped to place McKinley in the 
presidential chair for four more years. 
The votes of the others, who need not be 
discouraged at the outcome, are num¬ 
bered among the minority. 


W. E. Eightle, M. D., a student of '86 
and 87, writes for a catalogue from his 
home in North Berwick, Me. It is pleas¬ 
ing to know that former students remem¬ 
ber former scenes and associations and 
have enough interest in them to want a 
renewal of refreshing memories. Why 
not have many su<?h renewals of college 
friendships formed in days agone ? 

Prof. Emmert is on the sick list at pres¬ 
ent. He was quite sick for the first few 
days after taking his bed but is getting 
along nicely at this writing. His work 
is being divided among the other mem¬ 
bers of the faculty. Prof. Hoover takes 
his class in structural botany. Prof. 
Emmert’s students and many friends are 
hoping and praying for his speedy re¬ 
covery. 

Prof. Ellis is back at the College again, 
after an absence of three weeks spent at 
institutes in various parts of the State. 
He and Prof. I. Harvey Brumbaugh are 
numbered in the list of instructors at the 
Huntingdon County Institute which will 
be in session from the 12th to 16th inclu¬ 
sive. This institute promises to be a 
very interesting one not only in the char¬ 
acter of its sessions by day but also in the 
variety and character of its evening en¬ 
tertainments. 

We have in our. midst, now, two of 
Porto Rico’s young sons. They are 
known by the titles Ricardo Quixano and 
Carlos Gordils. Immediately upon ar¬ 
rival, they entered with ease and right 
good will into our life here. They are 
both taking the preparatory work of the 
Normal English Course. We hope that 
their life among us will be pleasant and 
that we shall be able to give them those 
things that will be most helpful to them¬ 
selves and their people when they return 
to their sunny island home. 
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C. Halsey Boger, a student of ’98-9, 
gave us a pleasant call and surprise on 
the 26th and 27th ult. He now holds a 
position as clerk in one of the leading 
drug stores of Lambertville, N. J., where 
he has been for more than a year. He 
expects to remain in his present position 
another year and then take a course in 
pharmacy at Philadelphia. Miss Florence 
Myers accompanied him here. We are 
glad to welcome and entertain old stud¬ 
ents and friends. 

R. C. Crum, ’96, is now at Carthage, 
Ill., where he is serving as Professor of 
Science in the High School. He has 
been passing through a siege of malaria 
recently, but is now able to be at his work 
again. The friends of Mr. Crum will be 
glad to learn of his whereabouts and that 
he is pushing onward. His work as 
canvasser of stereoscopic views in that 
city during the vacation of ’95, seems to 
have been quite satisfactory, not to him¬ 
self alone but also to some of the good 
people of Carthage. His present location 
may be explained in part by stating that 
during his stay there while canvassing, an 
acquaintance was formed which develop¬ 
ed into a partnership for life. 

Cupid is still hurling his darts into our 
midst. This time he pierced the heart 
of our good bachelor friend, M. T. 
Moomaw, ’98, and the genial Matthew 
fell at the feet of one of Juniata’s daugh¬ 
ters, Florence Edna Norris. The wound 
could not be healed at any other place 
than the hymeneal altar. Thither M. T. 
led his bride on the first of November at 
the home of her father in Oaks, Pa. 
Again two hearts have been made one, 
but the number on the subscription list 
of thq Echo has been reduced just one 
also. We rejoice with our friends in 
their venture and join with the entire 
school circle in wishing them a prosperous 
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and happy journey over life’s pathway. 
Their home, after Dec. 3rd, will be at 
407 Dinwiddie St., Portsmouth, Va. 

Again we are called upon to chronicle 
the death of one of Juniata’s children. 
This time it is Mrs. Eetitia Bechtel Irvin 
Who died at one of the hospitals in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, Saturday Nov. 3rd. She 
with her husband, George, ’94, had 
started for Niagara Falls. They had 
reached the pier and boarded the boat 
when it was noticed that her breathing 
was becoming short and labored and that 
she was fainting away. Everything was 
done to revive her but she passed away 
about ten minutes after reaching the hos¬ 
pital. The remains were brought to her 
home at Grafton, Pa., where Prof Swi- 
gart preached an appropriate and touch¬ 
ing funeral discourse. This is a sad, sad 
death, so sudden and unlooked-for. The 
husband has the warmest sympathies of 
his many friends in this trying hour of 
his life. Quite a number of students at¬ 
tended the funeral services on Tuesday, 
the 6th. 

We have some happy messages to con¬ 
vey to all of our brothers and sisters who 
have gone out trom our school home to 
meet life’s problems face to face. These 
messages will appear next month. You 
will be glad to hear them, we are sure. 
You are anxiously awaiting any word that 
comes from one of your sisters or broth¬ 
ers, are you not ? Ourfamily has become 
so large that we sometimes think that we 
cannot come in touch with each other 
any more. But how much can we be 
mistaken! Here is our own home paper, 
the Echo of the sweet and sacred ties 
that were formed among us all as we lin¬ 
gered on the threshold of our home. 
Every month we can meet in mind and 
spirit around the old hearth upon which 
still glows the fire of good cheer and love 
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for every son and daughter who ever 
drew his chair up to the fireplace where 
glow the coals that can not be outened 
even by Juniata’s blue and fabled waters. 
We are going to help each other, and so 
we await the sound of your voice from 
time to time. You will be heard. Come, 
let us have a merry home gathering each 
month. A few words from each one of 
you will help to make it so pleasant and 
cheerful. 

Items 

Out! 

Run! 

Steady! 

Receptions. 

Cool Nights. 

Hallow E’en. 

Chiug! ching! 

Boom the Echo. 

Fall term half over. 

The Glee Club can sing. 

Subscribe for the Echo. 

Faculty reception a success. 

Tennis rackets still in demand. 

Have you seen the new microscope ? 

Many visitors last month. Welcome! 

The new Juniata pin is a thing of 
beauty. 

“Our New Possessions” represented at 
Juniata. 

We now have a White Cross Society 
on College Hill. 

Vice-President Brumbaugh moved into 
his new house on October 27th. 

Some of the fellows are talking about 
skates already. Did you ever ? 

If you want the worth of your money, 
buy from the Echo advertisers. 


Have you read Dr. Brumbaugh’s arti¬ 
cle on Porto Rico ? See October Echo. 

The Echo’s clubbing list is a good 
one. Of course you want one of the sev¬ 
eral combinations offered. 

Several new 7 advertisements appeared 
in the last issue of the Echo. This is 
very gratifying to our business managers. 
All students should patronize those who 
advertise in the college paper. 

The English seniors elect new officers 
every month. At the last meeting of the 
class, Isaac Ritchey was chosen presi¬ 
dent; Effie Weaver, vice president; Pearl 
Wagner, secretary; and Emory Bagshaw, 
treasurer. 

We are sorry that an article from our 
friends in Porto Rico did not arrive in 
time for this Echo. We delayed the 
paper for a few days hoping that some¬ 
thing might arrive. We feel certain that 
we shall not be disappointed for the next 
issue. 

From east, west, north, and south 
come good reports of Juniatians. The 
secret of Juniata’s strength lies in the 
ability and loyalty of the men and wo¬ 
men who leave her walls to fill positions 
in the pulpits, colleges, school rooms, and 
offices of the land. 

The most important addition to the 
College in recent years is the “cottage.” 
Here are taken at once those who are not 
able to attend their classes. Here, under 
the skilllul, motherly nursing of Mrs. 
Coble the sick ones soon regain their 
health and go back to their work. 

There has been some sickness at the 
college, but the general health of the stu¬ 
dents is good. No doubt a large share of 
this is due to the interest taken in ath¬ 
letics. We are coming every day to a 
larger recognition of the fact that it does 
not pay to neglect one’s physical needs. 
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Popular Science, formerly the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry is really one of the 
most important periodicals that a student 
can have on his table. It gives veins of 
recent progress in all the sciences, and 
discusses in an authoritative manner all 
subjects of health and hygiene.—Pillar cl 
&Co., New York. 

Nothing should be more gratifying to 
those interested in Juniata than the wide 
influence she is exerting on the educa¬ 
tional life of the country. Not only are 
there to be found members of her Alumni 
Association as teachers and institute 
workers in nearly every state in the Un¬ 
ion, but in the islands ot the sea they are 
heroically working. 

Juniata will be well represented at our 
own County Institute. The names of 
Vice-President Brumbaugh and Professor 
Ellis appear on the program, and it is 
understood that the Glee Club will sing. 
In Professor Rudy’s large faculty of 
teachers, there are many former Juniata 
students all of whom their old friends on 
College Hill will be glad to see. 

On the afternoon of October 25th, ev¬ 
erybody connected with the college took 
a half-holiday. “Away to the woods,” 
was the cry, and teachers and students 
threw down their books and spent the 
half-day with nature. There is no time 
so suitable for a stroll in the woods as an 
October day. Nature is in her gayest 
mood, and her processes are laid bare for 
her students. 

One of the business men of Hunting¬ 
don recently sent a Juniata catalogue to 
a friend in eastern Penns3dvania, from 
whom he received the following reply : 
“I appreciate your kindness in sending 
to me the catalogue of Juniata College, 
—a catalogue clearly representing, and 
giving a ready understanding of the col¬ 


lege which I judge may take easy rank 
with the already numerous encouraging 
institutions of our state. Education to¬ 
day being so much appreciated, we are 
glad for the many and superior oppor¬ 
tunities afforded.” 

Correction : The statement made 
in last Echo, that there are twenty-five 
Juniata people now helping Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh in Porto Rico, is wrong; and 
we are very sorry that the statement was 
made, for it places Doctor in the wrong 
light in his administrative policy. It 
happened through a slip in words and 
instead of reading “among the twenty- 
five or more Juniata people” it should 
have read among the 25 or more Ameri¬ 
cans in Porto Rico helping to carry on 
the educational work are Horace O. 
Wells and Irvin C. Van Dyke, graduates 
of Juniata. 

On the evening of Nov. 5th, while out 
driving, Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh and his 
daughter, Mrs. Cora Silverthorn, met 
with a serious accident in the runaway 
of their horse caused by a break in the 
harness. The Doctor was thrown against 
a tree causing severe bruises, the break 
of several ribs, and some cuts on the 
head; while Mrs. Silverthorn had her 
forehead severely cut. While this acci¬ 
dent looked very serious on the evening 
of its occurrence, and caused much anx¬ 
iety, yet with careful attention Doctor 
Brumbaugh and Mrs. Silverthorn are 
now up and about again, and we all feel 
grateful that the affair was not more 
grave in its consequences. 

A party of eleven headed by Professor 
Emmert, had an outing at “The Forge” 
on Saturday Oct. 21st. It was a perfect 
autumn day. The ride across the ridge 
and along its crest prepared the eyes and 
minds of the excursionists for the glorious 
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feast that awaited them at “The Forge.” 
There nature is always at her best in the 
way of grandeur and sublimity of scenery. 
She is no less so at this season of the 
year even if she is putting on her burial 
robes. Indeed it is hard to say when she 
looks the more beautiful, while donning 
her coat of glorious green in the vernal 
season or when putting on the robes of 
death during these autumnal hours. One 
may attempt to paint in words written or 
spoken or in colors on canvas such 
scenes as he gets in such a sequestered 
mountain retreat, but how far short does 
the attempt at painting, in either case, 
come of the real scene as painted by the 
hand of the Creator. Such pictures to be 
fully appreciated must be seen with the 
eye and meditated upon from that stand¬ 
point. A day spent in such close yet 
silent touch with nature means a closer, 
more helpful touch with God. 

Faculty Reception 

On the evening of November twenty- 
seventh, Students Hall was the scene of 
the first large reception of the year. The 
library was transformed almost beyond 
recognition by brilliant lights and tasty 
decorations, mostly of brown, red and 
yellow tinted autumn boughs, under 
which bright, happy students and friends 
assembled engaged in social chat. In¬ 
stead of being the haunt of student 
book-work for one short period, it be¬ 
came the retreat of the same weary stu¬ 
dents for the purpose of social enjoyment. 
We were received by Professors I. Harvey 
Brumbaugh, J. H. Brumbaugh and O. 
P. Hoover and their wives into the libra¬ 
ry, where, amidst sweet music rendered 
by the mandolin and guitar club, a gener¬ 
al hand-shaking and exchange of greet¬ 
ings took place. The whole evening 
was a continuous social revel interrupted 
only by a few selections from the college 


glee club, which made its debut on that 
evening. The boys’ voices blend nicely, 
and they show careful training and prac¬ 
tice in their singing. Refreshments 
came at. intervals during the evening. In¬ 
to these purely social affairs we all enter 
with a great deal of gusto. They are of 
real value to us in getting us out of the 
everyday routine for a while; so that 
when we come back again to busy work 
we can do it with so much more zest. 

THE TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

AIMS AND METHODS IN THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH'LITERATURE 

If we would devise a rational plan for 
the study of English Literature, we must 
first determine what are the chief ends 
that should guide us in such study. 

Applying this test, we shall find that 
our purpose should be two-fold; first, to 
understand the literary development of 
the English race and second, to come in 
contact with the personality of individual 
writers by becoming familiar with their 
works. The importance of the first 
point of view becomes evident when we 
consider that the student who would 
gain a just appreciation of any literary 
product must study it as a step in a liter¬ 
ary development. 

The mental growth of a people is re¬ 
corded in the history of its science and 
philosophy; its activities and purposes 
are embodied in its institutions, but it is 
only in its literature that the real heart 
life of a people manifests itself. 

In the student’s educational progress 
there is no more important step than that 
in which he begins consciously to identi¬ 
fy his own experience with the larger life 
of the race. 

This principle suggests two practical 
considerations: (i) That the student 
should, at the outset, learn to regard 
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every literary masterpiece as being on 
the one hand, a more or less complete 
expression of the thoughts, feelings and 
motives of the age that produced it and 
on the other a revelation, more or less 
limited, of the personality of the author. 
(2) Every literary product should be 
studied in its relation to the influences 
that have entered into its formation. 
Such influences may be (a) effects left 
from earlier literary movements, (b) con¬ 
tact with foreign literatures, (c) contem¬ 
porary political aud social conditions. 

When we emphasize the second phase 
of our subject and deal primarily with 
the individual authors, we are dealing with 
special conditions. Here we should 
strive to come in touch as closely as pos¬ 
sible with those individual characteristics 
of the author which, in their sum total, 
give him his unique value as a person¬ 
ality. 

A knowledge of the author’s life con¬ 
tributes, of course, to the understanding 
of his works; yet, if we would have our 
pupils acquire the best discipline and in¬ 
spiration that literary culture can give, 
we should relegate to a secondary position 
their study about authors, and direct 
their efforts mainly to an appreciative 
study and interpretation of the literature 
itself. In this way only will the student 
gain the unique benefits of literary study; 
viz., an intimate acquaintance with the 
personality of an author and a sympa¬ 
thetic comprehension of the spirit of his 
a f? e - c. A. H. 

PHYSICAL-EXPERIMENTS. 

There should be at hand a supply of 
glass and rubber tubing, which can usual¬ 
ly be gotten for a small sum at any drug¬ 
store. 

A spirit lamp will be often needed and 
can be made very inexpensive as follows: 
Take an ordinary ink-bottle or any low 
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bottle with broad base, through a tightly 
fitting cork put a short piece of glass 
tube of about one fourth inch bore. 
Through the tube draw candle-wick, 
doubled so as to fill the tube. Allow it 
to project above the tube as any ordinary 
latnp-wick, with considerable length in 
the bottle. Wood Alcohol can be used 
in the bottle, and your lamp will answer 
every purpose of a dollar lamp. 

9. Take a small glass tube and hold it 
in the flame of the alcohol lamp. Turn 
it round and round till it gets red hot. 
By pulling lengthwise with both hands, 
it can be drawn out into a fine thread o 
glass. Many substances like this can be 
drawn into fine threads like wire. This 
property of matter is called ductility. 

10. By moving the ends of the tube 
about, the fine thread-like part is seem to 
be very flexible. 

11. Break the thread and put it in 
water. Blow through the tube, and air 
bubbles will come out showing that no 
matter how fine the thread is drawn it is 
still a tube. 

Be careful in drawing the thread, 
that the flame does not burn in two when 
it gets very fine, but take it out of the 
flame and draw it entirely apart, and it 
is still a tube. 

12. Combustibility: Take a small tea¬ 
spoonful of potassic chlorate and as much 
brown sugar, mix them and place on a 
piece of card-board. Drop a few drops 
of sulphuric acid on it, taking the hand' 
quickly away, and a violent combustion 
immediately follows. This is what takes 
place in some form or other when fire 
burns, when wood decays, and when 
iron rusts; some combustion goes on very 
slowly, while at other times it is rapid 
and violent. 

13. Explosibility: Take just a tiny 
bit of powdered potassic chlorate and as 
much sulphur, mix them and place on 
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a smooth stone or iron, and with the end 
of a hammer give it quick, hard rubs, 
or strike it light, glancing blows, and 
sharp explosions take place. (Be careful 
and take small quantities). Many sub¬ 
stances will explode when touched with a 
burning match or when struck a blow, as 
powder, gunceps, glycerine, etc. 

14. The ingenious teacher will use 12 
to illustrate volcanoes. Wrap a turn or 
two of paper around a broom handle, 
about a foot of the length. Pile sand or 
dirt around it and slip out the broom 
handle leaving the paper tube forming a 
sort of chimney out of the dirt pile. It 
is the crater of a young volcano. Take a 
teaspoonful, or a little more, each of 
brown sugar and potassic chlorate (pow¬ 
dered) mix them well and drop the mix¬ 
ture down the paper tube. Now drop a 
few drops of sulphuric acid down the 
tube, quickly removing the hand, and 
you have a beautiful active volcano. 

15. Take a Venetian flask or any thin 
glass bottle and heat it gently. The heat 
expands the air and some goes out. In¬ 
vert it quickly and dip the mouth of the 
bottle into water. As the air in the bot¬ 
tle cools, the outside air tries to get in and 
forces the water into the bottle, because 
of its pressure. 

16 Take the same bottle, putting in 
a small amount of water and fitting a 
cork with a small glass tube through it, 
for escape of steam. Now boil the water 
for a few minutes in the flask, then 
quickly remove from the fire and close 
the tube so no air can get in. Invert the 
flask with the tube in a basin of water. 
If the tube is left project into the bottle a 
considerable-distance you have a beauti¬ 
ful fountain due to pressure of air. 
When the water boiled the steam drove 
out the air and when the steam condensed 
the bottle was empty save the little water 


in it. The air tries to push in, but can 
only push the water ahead of it. 

j. A. M. 

THOUGHT CRYSTALS 

Not a having and a resting, but a grow¬ 
ing and a becoming, is the character of 
perfection as culture conceives it; and 
here too it coincides with religion.—Mat¬ 
hew Arnold in “Sweetness and Eight.” 

The first of all English games is mak¬ 
ing money. That is an all-absorbing 
game; and we knock each other down 
oftener in playing at that than at foot¬ 
ball, or any other roughest sport; and it 
is absolutely without purpose; no one 
who engages heartily in that game ever 
knows why.—Ruskin in “Work.” 

Perhaps if we should meet Shake¬ 
speare we should not be conscious of any 
steep inferiority; no, but a great equality, 
only that he possessed a strange skill of 
using, of classifying his facts, which we 
lack.—Emerson in “Intellect.” 

When a man acquires a new truth— 
when his being in his own eyes has made 
an advance, has acquired a new gift, im¬ 
mediately there becomes joined to this 
acquirement the notion of a mission. 
He feels obliged, impelled, as it were, by 
a secret interest, to extend, to carry out 
of himself the change, the inclination 
which has been accomplished within 
him.—Guizot’s “History of Civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

Not all that heralds rake from coffined 
clay, nor florid prose, nor honey’d lies 
of rhyme can blazon evil deeds, or conse¬ 
crate a crime.—Byron’s “Childe Har¬ 
old,” Canto I. 

When the earth is suffering from an 
excessive burden, there are mysterious 
groans from the shadow, which the 
abyss hears. Napoleon had been de- 
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nounced in infinitude, and his fall was 
decided. Waterloo is not a battle, but a 
transformation of the universe.—Hugo 
in “Res Miserables, ” lxxiii. 

If I correspond with the world, I be¬ 
come worldly; if with God, I become di¬ 
vine.—Drummond in “Death.” 

The rugged labor by which man sub¬ 
dues and fertilizes the earth also beauti¬ 
fies it. Always, as in,the ancient mytho¬ 
logy, the God of work is wedded to the 
Goddess of beauty.—Dr. Harris in “Phil¬ 
osophical Basis of Theism.” 

It is sad, how the old traditions repre¬ 
sent the onward progress of the Christ- 
learning and the decadence of the heath¬ 
en. When the church bells began to 
ring, then the old spirits of the land 
trembled; the giants on the rocky heights 
called mournfully to one another over the 
valley, that the few remaining ones of 
them are to be no more forever in the 
region; the water-nix wept bitterly when 
the Christian child said to him that he by 
all his beautiful songs could not become 
blessed; the ferry man at the river bank 
was awakened in the night-time, and fine 
little voices of dwarfs demanded passage 
into the strange land of forgetfulness; 
the boatman saw them not, but he was 
pained when he heard their sorrowful 
lamentations, that the noises of the 
Christian bells announcing the new faith 
frightened them. A many-colored world 
witnessed the departure of the mythical 
spirits of Teutonic lore; but the germ of 
death lay concealed in heathendom, and 
the loss of the old was compensated for 
by an inner resurrection of civilization 
resulting from the introduction of Christ¬ 
ianity. — Translated from Rindemann, 
German. 


THE ROSTRUM 

The Echo takes pleasure in noticing a 
late collection of original recitations, dia¬ 
logues, motion songs, etc., for day-school 
and Xmas entertainment entitled “The 
Rostrum,” by Mrs. Adaline Hohf Beery. 
Patriotic speeches in stirring rhyme, to¬ 
gether with historic poems and lines 
which especially appeal to the social and 
domestic life of the young in their holi¬ 
day events and every-day experiences 
make up the first part of this attractive 
booklet; while the latter part contains a 
number of new pieces set to music. 
Among the poems may be mentioned 
“Independence Day,” “The Flag,” “De¬ 
cember Twenty-fifth,” “Blowing Bub¬ 
bles,” “The Fly,” “Abraham Rincoln,” 
“The Country Road,” “The Chicken in 
our Yard,” and “Gold Dust.” The 
songs are for the most part of a religious 
tone, but an occasional patriotic air lends 
yariety. We feel that Mrs. Beery has 
prepared a book which is well worth the 
attention of Sunday School and day- 
school workers, and we bespeak for it a 
ready recognition and approval. There’s 
nothing like poetry and song in which to 
couch the gems of truth and inspiration 
upon which the future man may build an 
aesthetic life. It is not a new truth but 
it is an important one, that the couplets 
of verse and the jingles of song which 
are associated in the very nature of the 
child in school and home form the touch¬ 
stone of his character later in life; and it 
surely is a loss to any boy or girl when 
the teacher or the parent does not store his 
or her memory with a wealth of poetic 
and musical lore. 


c. C. j. 
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a smooth stone or iron, and with the end 
of a hammer give it quick, hard rubs, 
or strike it light, glancing blows, and 
sharp explosions take place. (Be careful 
and take small quantities). Many sub¬ 
stances will explode when touched with a 
burning match or when struck a blow, as 
powder, gunceps, glycerine, etc. 

14. The ingenious teacher will use 12 
to illustrate volcanoes. Wrap a turn or 
two of paper around a broom handle, 
about a foot of the length. Pile sand or 
dirt around it and slip out the broom 
handle leaving the paper tube forming a 
sort of chimney out of the dirt pile. It 
is the crater of a young volcano. Take a 
teaspoonful, or a little more, each of 
brown sugar and potassic chlorate (pow¬ 
dered) mix them well and drop the mix¬ 
ture down the paper tube. Now drop a 
few drops of sulphuric acid down the 
tube, quickly removing the hand, and 
you have a beautiful active volcano. 

15. Take a Venetian flask or any thin 
glass bottle and heat it gently. The heat 
expands the air and some goes out. In¬ 
vert it quickly and dip the mouth of the 
bottle into water. As the air in the bot¬ 
tle cools, the outside air tries to get in and 
forces the water into the bottle, because 
of its pressure. 

16 Take the same bottle, putting in 
a small amount of water and fitting a 
cork with a small glass tube through it, 
for escape of steam. Now boil the water 
for a few minutes in the flask, then 
quickly remove from the fire and close 
the tube so no air can get in. Invert the 
flask with the tube in a basin of water. 
If the tube is left project into the bottle a 
considerable-distance you have a beauti¬ 
ful fountain due to pressure of air. 
When the water boiled the steam drove 
out the air and when the steam condensed 
the bottle was empty save the little water 
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only push the water ahead of it. 
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Perhaps if we should meet Shake¬ 
speare we should not be conscious of any 
steep inferiority; no, but a great equality, 
only that he possessed a strange skill of 
using, of classifying his facts, which we 
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when his being in his own eyes has made 
an advance, has acquired a new gift, im¬ 
mediately there becomes joined to this 
acquirement the notion of a mission. 
He feels obliged, impelled, as it were, by 
a secret interest, to extend, to carry out 
of himself the change, the inclination 
which has been accomplished within 
him.—Guizot’s “History of Civiliza¬ 
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Not all that heralds rake from coffined 
clay, nor florid prose, nor honey’d lies 
of rhyme can blazon evil deeds, or conse¬ 
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nounced in infinitude, and his fall was 
decided. Waterloo is not a battle, but a 
transformation of the universe.—Hugo 
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c. c. j. 
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COLLEGE NOTES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

California University is to have a $2,- 
000,000 gymnasium. 

Yale is preparing to celebrate her two- 
hundredth anniversary. 

The current number of the Sibyl is a 
happy combination of story and com¬ 
ment. 

The Scranton High School Impressions 
prints a ghost story that ought to impress 
anybody. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given $1,- 
500,000 to found a technical school at 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Lehigh’s new physical laboratory, to 
take the place of the one destroyed by 
fire last spring, is about ready for use. 

The University of Santiago, Chili, has 
an attendance of from 1200 to 1500. 
That institution is the head of the educa¬ 
tional system of that country. 

At the Paris Exposition, Columbia 
was represented by exhibits in education, 
psychology, law, and library administra¬ 
tion. She was awarded two gold medals. 

On the night of December 2nd, Yale and 
Harvard will debate the question, “Re¬ 
solved, that the permanent retention of 
the Philippine Islands by the United 
States is desirable. ’ ’ 

The numerical strength of the ten 
leading American Universities is as fol¬ 
lows: Harvard, 5,250; Columbia, 3,729; 
Michigan, 3,346; Yale, 2,474; Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 2,656; Cornell, 2,645; Wisconsin, 
I i° 2 5 ; Chicago, 1,680. Princeton, 1,194; 
Johns Hopkins, 622. 


As the result of a bequest by Mr. 
Frank Williams of Johnstown, Pa., Le¬ 
high University now has a fund for aid¬ 
ing worthy students of small means. 
About $300,000 is available, subject to 
loan at the direction of the president of 
the institution to students of Lehigh, of 
whom no security is required except 
their personal notes. 

The next time you are in the reading 
room, visit the library and learn what is 
going on among our neighbors. You 
will find interesting reading in the jour¬ 
nals of other institutions, and the lively 
student should kubw what is happening 
in the college world. He can find this 
out only by reading its publications. 
There are some new ones on the table 
that you did not see when you were 
there last. 

For six weeks during the past summer, 
there were present at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, as guests of the nation, several hun¬ 
dred Cuban teachers of both sexes. 
Think on the influences of such a visit. 
We can only hope that these representa¬ 
tives from the neighboring isle will 
awaken within the hearts of their breth¬ 
ren an appreciation of the good things 
that lie at their very door and are to be 
had for the asking. 

One hundred thousand dollars has been 
given by an unknown donor for the erec¬ 
tion of a building at Columbia which is 
to be the center of the altruistic life of 
the University. It will be similar to the 
Philips Brooks House at Harvard, and 
will be used for all religious activities ex¬ 
cept worship. A building of like nature 
is under construction at Chautauqua. It 
will be called the Hall of Christ and is 
the first institution to be devoted wholly 
to the study of Christ. 



GEO. W. YOCUM & CO,. 

:#Shoes, Notions, Novelties, H 

Confectionery, Queenswjre, &c. 

We have a fresh line of Lowney’s Chocolates. 

Near Post Office, 

_ HUNTING DON, PA, 

SPONEYBARGER & GO'dhfDQfy 

Dealers in t / 

Wheelman’s Supplies and Bicycles. 

Guns, Ammunition, and all kinds of 
Sporting Goods. 

Shells loaded to order. Box 478 


There is no more appropriate gift from a wed- 
present to a Christmas gift than a morbcco 
copy of “TRAITS.” Price. $ 1 . 50 . Order 
one with the ECcho and get your money back if 
not satisfied. 


HISTORY OF THE BRETHREN, 

By Dr. M. <3. Brumbaugh. 

A book Dr. Schaeffer says ought to be in ev- 
erv library whether of church or state. 

,f 2 -00 in cloth; $2.50 half morocco; 
$3.00 full morocco. The Book and Juniata 
Echo 1 year for price of book. 


Every Teacher should own a 

Cyclopedia AND A 
Dictionary. 

If you want the best that is publish¬ 
ed, on the easiest possible terms, 
write to Juniata Echo for particu¬ 
lars. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 



Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free "whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica¬ 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice , without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir¬ 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
^ar; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 36,Broad ^ New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Our Clothing Store 

Is headquarters for the thrifty and well dressed. 
The two things to be avoided are looking unpros- 
perous and squandering money, in the effort to 
dress well. 

0D8 ONE PRICE CASH SYSTEM 

Will save you money. It’s a saving to us in the 
I buying, and enables us to sell on a smaller margin 
* of profit. 

Fine Furnishing Goods a Specialty. 

Newest weaves and fabrics in Neckwear. Eatest novelties in Collars and Cuffs. 

Large assortment of Gloves and Fancy Hosiery. 

Complete line of White and Fancy Shirts. 

Hats, Caps, Underwear, Trunks and Suit Cases 

LADIES LINEN COLLARS, all szes at 10 Cents. 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 



STEWART & SHAFFER, 

Cash Clothiers, 


22 Carlisle Street, 

HANOVER, PA. 














IUNIATA @OLLEGE 

offers the attractions of a healthful location and pleasant 
surroundings. The Juniata river is far-famed; and Col¬ 
lege Hill is one of the beautiful spots along the romantic 
stream. Natural scenery and attractive buildings and 
grounds combine to make Juniata an ideal place for 
study. Library and laboratory, dormitory and dining 
hall give to the place an air of learning, comfort and 
good cheer. The Catalogue gives information about 
courses of study and expenses. Write to 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, A. M., 
Acting President. 


CALENDAR 


1901. 

Tuesday, January 1st, 

Winter Term begins. 
Monday, March 25th, 

Spring Term begins. 
Thursday, June 20th, 

Commencement. 




STEEL’S DRUG STORE, 

tor Drugs and Druggist Sundries, Toilet Soap, Tooth, 
Hair, and Nail Brushes. 

Try our Cydonia Cream for rough skin, &c., 15 cts. Best 
line of Perfumery in town. 

H. E. STEEL, 

5. E. Cor. Diamond. 

DR. W. C. WILSON, 

Dental Rooms, 

609 Washington Street, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

W. W. HAZLETT, 

Clothier and Furnisher, 

Latest Styles, Lowest Prices. 

•404 Penn Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

NEW STORE. 

We have for sale at the lowest possible prices, 
a complete line of 

Dry Goods, Notions, Underwear, Shoes, 
Groceries, Candies, Cakes, &c* 

J* BK« LAIRD, 620 Washington j$L 

CURTIS G. WARFEL, 

Jtt TAILOR 

NEATNESS IN FIT 

SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 

Opposite Post Office, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

FOWLER'S BAKERY, 

719 Washington Street. 

PURE AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 
CAKES OF THE FINEST. 

MISS ADA MEREDITH’S 

605 Washington St., 

is the place to buy your 

Fall and Winter ilillinery. 

G. W. BARRICK. GEO. A. MORGAN. 

ACME GROCERY CQ„ 

Wholesale and Retail, 
and Manufacturers' Agents for 

Dry Goods, Notions, Shoes, Butter, 
Cheese, Cakes and Candies. 

AT CUT PRICES. 

Opera Block, HUNTINGDON, I»A. 

You're Next. 

JOHN A. SWIVEL, 

The Barber. 

OPPOSITE POST OFFICE. 10 . 5 m 

B. F. FINK, 

Dealer in 

Hardware, Paints, Oils, Harness, 

Pumps, Tin and Agate Ware. 

Tip, Steel, Galvanived Iron, Slate Roofing and Spouting 
a Specialty. . 7 

622 Washington Street# 

Hirmos ★ uim. 

Work Guaranteed. Mending Done. 
Shirt bands put on. 

Give ns a trial. SURE to please. 

EMMERT SWIGART, Agent at College. 

CHARLES C. BREWSTER, 

Attorney-at-Law, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Agent and Attorney for American Bonding and Trust Co., 
of Baltimore City. 

Agent for The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
of Newark, N. J. 

For Oysters, launch, lee Cream, 
Fresh Candies, Cakes, &c., 

GO TO 

FISHER’S 

Penn St. Restaurant and Bakery. 

J. F. KENNEDY, 

The BARBER, 

First Class Accommodations. 

609 Washington Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


If yo want to be stylishly and well dressed at moderate cost, go to 

HUGO MAYER’S Golden Eagle Clothing Store, 

Corner 4th and Penn Streets. 

We carry a large line of everything that is up to date in 

Clothing’, Hats and Gent’s Fur nishing s. 






WILLIAM REED & SONS, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 


All Juniata Students will find this store a 
most excellent place to shop. 

Id Dress GooJs, Silts, Triiis, etc. 

we show an immense stock of 
the newest ideas. 

The Cloak Department 

offers over a thousand of the newest, 
freshest garments at all prices. The 
stock of Purs is immense. 

Gentlemen 


J. H. WESTBROOK k SON, 

Headquarters in Huntingdon 
for all kinds of 
Fashionable and Well Made 

SHOES, 

Rubber Goods, &c. 

515 Washington Street. 

Good and Bad 

Stoves resemble each other very closely. 
Its when they are put in use they tell 
pedigree. 

CINDERELLA 


will find the Eighmie White Shirt 
as fine fitting as the made to order 
kinds at one-half the cost. Try them 

WM. REED & SONS. 


DR. W. H. SEARS, 

DISEASES OF THE 


Stoves and Ranges 

are made of the best materials, and 
represent quite a number of improve¬ 
ments in stoye making. They meet 
every want of the housekeeper in a 
satisfactory manner at moderate cost. 

Dirt, Work, Worry, Waste, 
all left out* 

Good bakers—perfect roasters. 

Bold with that understanding. 

Every Stove Guaranteed. 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

Given Intelligent Treatment. 

514 Penn Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. W. ZERBY, 

Witter and Mr, 

and dealer in 

Fine Watches, Clocks, 

Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 

We are Headquarters for Fountain Pens. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly 
Repaired at Lowest Prices. 

School, Class, and Club Pins. 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



Everything kept in the 

Hardware Line. 

SKATES A SPECIALTY. 


AFRICA BROS., 

519 Penn Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


M. THOMPSON, DILL, 

Dentist. 

Graduate of TJuiversity of Pennsylvania * 

Office above Star's Crystal Grocery • 

Cor. 5th and Washington Sts. 

_ ALE WORK GUARANTEED. 


J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 5th and Washington Sts. 
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EDITORIALS 

ESEWHERE in this issue of the 
Echo will be found the special 
Bible term announcement for this winter 
to which we desire to call attention; and 
we urge upon all who are interested in 
Christian work to consider, now, the 
claims that this special session has upon 
their aid and support. This is the time 
to begin the preparation to attend, and 
become earnest students at Juniata dur¬ 
ing that time. 

Year after year we have called atten¬ 
tion to this work, which is the Eord’s 
work in the church. We have not seen 
the program for the session, but the Dean 
of the Bible Department will see that ev¬ 
ery facility is afforded for each student to 
secure the greatest advantages for the 
time, and the money given to the work. 
New and important features will be ad¬ 
ded to those of former years, and the 
course extended. 

The importance of this work is so great 
that it should not require more than the 
offer of the opportunity of study, to se¬ 
cure the fullest possible attendance during 


every day of the term. The classes, the 
lectures, the sermons, the evening enter¬ 
tainments with the social features and 
Christian associations are attractions 
enough to secure the fullest attendance. 

The season of year, during which this 
session is held, is favorable for all classes 
of persons, no matter what their home 
employment may be, to enable them to 
leave home for the work at Juniata. It 
is to be hoped that this will be the largest 
and best session that has yet been held; 
and we are assured by former experience, 
that at the close every one will be pleased 
and satisfied with what has been accom¬ 
plished. 

D URING the coming vacation the 
world will celebrate the most im¬ 
portant event in the history of mankind— 
the birth of the Saviour of mankind, or 
Christmas— Christ-Mass; and it is fitting 
that the students of a Christian college 
founded on all avowed Christian principles 
as Juniata has been, should enjoy this 
celebration in a manner to impress their 
own minds and hearts with its impor¬ 
tance. 
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These events in the history of our race, 
fortunately, are perpetuated with a devo¬ 
tion that prevents them from falling into 
neglect; and each year the race, where 
Christianity has been taught, attempts to 
augment the interest of the previous 
years; and it is well, for, if this celebra¬ 
tion were to be neglected, it would soon 
be forgotten, and the event it celebrates 
also forgotten, and thus the greatest boon 
to mankind would be lost, and the race 
revert to idolatry. We might ask wheth¬ 
er such a thing could be possible, and 
the answer would be found in the history 
of the past. The development of recent 
years in our own country, show that not 
only may celebrations of events pass into 
forgetfulness, but the events, with the 
races concerned may pass away- into ob¬ 
livion and their history be lost. 

Few things in this world are so well 
established that they may not be destroy¬ 
ed. The promise is given, however, in 
reference to the Christian church that it 
shall remain, and that even the “gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” This 
gives us the assured hope that, even 
though the heathen world, designated 
as “the world,” may be forgetful and 
desecrate all the hallowed associations of 
the origin of the church and profane the 
name of its founder, there will ever be 
“a people” who will turn with living, 
hopeful remembrance to Bethlehem in 
Judea and there recall the babe in the 
manger; and in grateful memory follow 
the life of the “child” up to the incarna¬ 
tion as the Son of God and their Saviour. 

It is proper for Christian students, in a 
Christian college to celebrate this Christ¬ 
mas festival as becomes those who have 
accepted a higher enlightenment, and not 
with revelry and debauch as is the habit 
of the world’s votaries in sin and profan¬ 
ity, nor in frivolous enjoyments, as is the 
usage of the fashionable world. 


It is a season of rejoicing, of good 
deeds, gifts and good works; a time to 
open the heart in sympathy and helpful¬ 
ness to the poor, the needy and the un¬ 
fortunate. Let each one see to it devot¬ 
edly that the season pass not by without 
a record of some one made happy by his 
or her help. God bless us all at this 
Christmastide. 

T HE results of the late election have 
been very encouraging to the 
friends of the present administration; and 
the verdict, as rendered at the polls on 
the sixth day of November last, shows 
that the American people have confidence 
in the policy of President McKinley as 
being wise and patriotic, and whose re- 
election was an important event in per¬ 
petuating the prosperity of our country. 

The people of Mexico also know how 
to appreciate a good president, for they 
have for the sixth time elected Diaz as 
the chief executive of the republic, 
greatly to the country’s advancement and 
prosperity. 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT 

PORTO RICO, 

“THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES," NO. 2 

M. G. BRUMBAUGH, PH. D. 
Commissioner of Education 

Americans usually conceive the native 
Porto Rican to be a negro. Such is far 
from the fact. There are not many ne¬ 
groes in Porto Rico; not nearly as large 
a percentage as throngs the plains of the 
Southern States. In 1872 the last slaves 
were manumitted. There are about 
75,000 negroes and perhaps about 250,- 
000 of mixed white and negro blood. 
The great mass of the people are of 
Spanish and native Indian origin. Porto 
Rico has a much larger proportion of 
whites than any other West Indian island. 
These native whites are called peons. 
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They are the laborers of the island. 
They live in rude buildings constructed 
of poles and paltn fronds. The roof is 
usually thatched. These “shacks” are 
built without nails. The poles are tied 
together with vegetable fiber. The one 
tool used is the machete —a crude sort of 
a sabre. The man with a hoe and a 
machete is supreme. With these two 
implements he provides shelter and food, 
beyond which needs he seems to have no 
concern. When this man works he re¬ 
ceives thirty cents per day. This is more 
than the average wages of a laborer in 
the tropics. It seems to an American a 
beggarly sum. No man can give himself 
civilization such as our laborers now en¬ 
joy on such a pittance. The Americans 
have paid more. The result has not 
been wholly satisfactory. If a fixed 
scale of higher wages is established, 
great crowds of laborers, mostly negroes, 
will flock to the island from surrounding 
groups. This will add to the already 
crowded market. There are not enough 
industries now to give employment to the 
population. It is fair to assume that not 
half the laborers can now find employ¬ 
ment. The immediate need is an increase 
of agricultural and manufacturing activi¬ 
ties. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact 
that these people do not have the sense 
of saving. No matter what amount they 
may earn, it will be expended as rapidly 
as it is received. In fact, many work 
one day, and, having received their pay, 
refuse to work again until they are hun¬ 
gry and in positive want. One of the 
first really important matters to be taken 
up here is the problem of educating the 
masses to a sense of property and the 
habit of saving part—no matter how 
small a part—of their earnings. I am 
informed that this will come only as these 
people are made to feel that what they 
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save is their own, and that it cannot be 
taken from them by any power that has 
rule or reign over them. A postal sav¬ 
ings bank in each barrio will be a mighty 
influence in speedily bringing this to pass. 
To enact such a system will be possible 
at an early day and is wholly desirable. 
When once schools are located in every 
part of the island a school savings bank 
system may be set up. At present this 
cannot be done. The important thing in 
this connection is not the amount saved, 
but the habit formed. 

If then the American schools and the 
American institutions generally can im¬ 
part to these people a sense of security in 
their own person and property, it will be 
safe and sensible to advance wages, limit 
immigration by law, and teach these peo¬ 
ple, that which they honestly acquire they 
can safely enjoy. An additional factor 
must be kept in mind : There must be 
an absolutely spotless judiciary. There 
are many reasons for stating that this 
has not been the case in the past. The 
American critics of the people here have 
almost invariably pointed out the lack of 
proper judicial procedure. There are 
three judges in charge of each of the five 
districts. One of two reforms is propos¬ 
ed,—the appointment of an American 
judge as the president of each court, or 
the reorganization of the system and the 
appointment of one judge and one only 
over each court. Some prudent men 
even suggest that this one should be an 
American. But it is scarcely wise to take 
the entire municipal judicial system 
wholly out of the control and participa¬ 
tion of the natives. It is not in harmony 
with American ideals to remove all local 
participation in governmental functions. 
To do so is to open the way for just criti¬ 
cism and to reincorporate in spirit the 
martial law once in vogue, but now sup¬ 
planted. 
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Another matter of vital concern is the 
construction of good roads. Spain did 
build one magnificent road across the is¬ 
land from San Juan to Ponce, with a 
branch from Cayey to Arroya. The 
main road is 84 miles in length, and some 
idea of its superb grading and road-bed 
rnay be had when it is remembered that 
one can drive it in fourteen hours. The 
road crosses the island from north to 
south, winds over high mountains, cross¬ 
es deep ravines, and affords a series of 
the most sublime views in the world. 
This road cost above $4,000,000, and is 
popularly known as the ‘ ‘military road, ’ ’ 
because it was constructed as a ready 
means of transporting troops and artillery 
from San Juan to Ponce. 

Americans can have no adequate con¬ 
ception of the cost and difficulty of road 
making in Porto Rico. The annual rain¬ 
fall is about 120 inches—almost three 
times that of Pennsylvania. It rains al¬ 
most every afternoon, and the rain comes 
down in torrents. The smallest rivulet 
suddenly becomes a seething torrent, 
sweeping to the sea. The roads are torn 
and ruined. It requires the most careful 
engineering to build roads to withstand 
the floods. 

The significance of roads as pioneers of 
civilization is made apparent when it is 
known that the natives live in ‘ ‘shacks’ ’ 
on land to which they have no right or 
title. Until roads are built, schools can¬ 
not be located, churches cannot be built, 
and the people are incapable of great ad¬ 
vances in material or mental enrichment. 
The coffee grows on the shaded hillsides 
of the interior. It is the island’s richest 
crop. It must find a market beyond the 
seas. There is now no way to convey it 
to the ports of shipment, save on the 
backs of ponies over steep and dangerous 
mountain trails. Roads must be built 
from the sea-ports to the interior. Over 


these roads will flow the wealth of the 
island, along these roads will spring up 
schools and churches and habitation. Life 
will be organized and society settled in 
the formative channels of advancement 
and enrichment. The United States 
Government has already expended almost 
$1,000,000 on new roads, and this is only 
a beginning. 

[To be continued.] 

Ever the skies grow deeper, 

And brighter the star-shine glows, 

As breaketh this birthnight o’er us 
To welcome fair Sharon’s Rose. 

A GLIMPSE OF FORESTRY. 

Our former school-fellow and Business Manager of the 
3$Cho, George H. Wirt, sends the following article from 
the Biltmore Forestry School, Biltmore, N. C. 

When settlers first came to America 
they found a forest vast and full of 
“monarchs.” The whole coast from 
Maine to Texas was one continuous strip 
of forest-covered land. But there was too 
much of it, for it served as a hindrance 
to settlement as well as afforded hiding 
places and protection for the Indians 
and wild beasts; so it was perfectly natur¬ 
al that our forefathers should look upon 
the forest as an enemy, to be fought, 
conquered, and destroyed, the only excep¬ 
tion perhaps being in Massachusetts and 
Maine where shipbuilding became a great 
source of wealth; and even there no care 
was taken, for were not the woods “inex¬ 
haustible?” To begin with, farms and 
plantations had to be cleared, and what 
timber was not used for necessary pur¬ 
poses was burned. And then it is very 
likely that protection belts were cleared 
and burned over. In fact “the sub¬ 
structure of the entire civilization of the 
United States had to be and was hewn 
out of these primeval woodlands,” and it 
was the overcoming of these mighty 
natural forces that made possible that 
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long line of constitutional worthies from 
Washington down to Lincoln, in whom 
perhaps the climax was reached. 

Now there remains less than one quar¬ 
ter of this vast strip having a forest cov¬ 
er at all, and of what forest growth does 
remain the greater part is of no value for 
timber in its present condition. Like¬ 
wise in the lake states what was not 
many years ago a beautiful stretch of 
white-pine forest is now in a number of 
places sand barrens having no growth at 
all or at least a growth of forest “weeds.” 
And, sad to tell, the most magnificent 
forests in the world—those of the Pacific 
slope are going in the same way. The 
result is as has been estimated that, at 
the present rate of cut, all timber avail¬ 
able will be cut in fifty years or less and 
some particular kinds in half that time; 
but facts show that the demand is in¬ 
creasing because of the many new uses 
to which wood is put. 

It is only when a commodity becomes 
scarce that economy in its use is neces¬ 
sary. It is then, too, that conditions 
affecting the commodity and those affect¬ 
ed by it are thoroughly studied. That 
time has come in the United States in re¬ 
gard to a natural product upon which de¬ 
pends one of the greatest industries of the 
country, if not the greatest, the lumber 
industry. The economic importance of 
the forest has been studied in its charac¬ 
ter as a source of wealth, in its influence 
upon atmospheric phenomena and upon 
health,as well as from the aesthetic point 
of view; so as a result of those studies 
and to carry them on, Forestry was intro¬ 
duced. It may then be defined as that 
discipline which enables one to manage a 
forest so as to yield the best possible re¬ 
sults both for the present and for the 
future, in accordance with the wish of 
the owner, whether it be from a financial, 
aesthetic, or protective point of view. 


CHRIST IS BORN 

CHARGES HOWARD WEECH 

Christ the Lord is born, 

Joyous voices raise; 

In the early morns 
Shout aloud His praise. 

See the star in the eastern sky, 

Hear the happy choir on high. 

Peace on earth they sing, 

Good will toward men; 

Christ the Lord is King, 

Sound the news again. 

See the star in the eastern sky; 

Glorious tidings from on high. 

Lo, the Wise Men three 
Follow in its ray; 

Child divine they see, 

Gifts before it lay. 

Peace on earth the angels sing, 

Jesus Christ our Lord is King, 

In that stable old, 

Fair that baby lay; 

Cradle bleak and cold, 

Pillow made of hay. 

Blessed news the shepherds gave, 

Christ has come the world to save. 

Wonderful surprise, 

Deep immortal love; 

In that manger lies 
Gift from God above. 

Heaven doth kiss the lowly earth, 

Glories in the Saviour’s birth. 

Soon the years roll past, 

Boyhood, manhood, life; 

He has come at last 
Through all human strife. 

Now he breaks earth’s last dread bars, 
Rests with God beyond the stars, 

SKETCHES 

Dinner on the Farm in Haymaking 

If there is one place in which dinner 
time is more welcome than in another, it 
is on the farm. At half-past eleven the 
dinner-bell sends forth its welcome tones 
over the land. Even the horses seem to 
understand what it means, and prick up 
their ears in an expectant way, as they 
stand waiting, ready to pull the load of 
hay to the barn as soon as the few fra¬ 
grant heaps yet remaining are put upon 
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the wagon. The little girl leaves her 
play house where she has been busily en¬ 
gaged in making mud pies and thinks of 
the more palatable ones she knows have 
been baked that morning. The small 
dirty-faced boy who has been fishing in 
the mud-hole now runs to the house. 
The dog who has been dozing in the 
shade gets up with a yawn, stretches him¬ 
self, and is ready to greet the men and 
boys who may now be seen coming to¬ 
wards the barn with the load of hay. 
After the horses have been unfastened 
from the wagon, given a drink at the 
trough, and their dinner, the men stop at 
the cistern to bathe their hot, dusty faces 
and hands. The small boy washes the 
middle of his face industriously, and after 
leaving a peculiar mark on the towel 
seats himself on the door-step to await 
further developments. One of the girls 
now makes the welcome announcement 
that ‘ ‘dinner is ready, ’ ’ and in they march 
to the table on which is a good substan¬ 
tial meal. Not much time is wasted in 
formalities, but each one helps himself to 
what he can reach and asks for what he 
cannot. The dinner-hour passes pleas¬ 
antly away; and when full justice has 
been done to the meal, the boys rest in the 
shade until one o’clock, the dog eats his 
share of the dinner, while the girls wash 
the dishes and wonder what they are 
going to get for supper. 

Margaret Kauffman. 

Old Joe 

It is many years since Old Joe left us, 
but memory brings him to mind as vivid¬ 
ly as if only yesterday we visited his 
little dwelling on the hillside and had a 
chat with him. 

Old Joe, as he was called, was interest¬ 
ing and pleasing to be with. He was 
among the first to settle in the communi¬ 
ty, [and hence had many tales about the 


country and the people who came there 
to live with him. His stories were full 
of life and interest, and told in his quaint 
old German way, which added to their 
significance. During the long winter 
evenings, Joe’s cottage was a place of 
entertainment and good feeling. Many 
found there a welcome retreat from the 
labors of the day, and would gather 
around the old-fashioned fireplace to 
spend the evening listening to the old 
fellow’s gossip. 

Joe looked at life differently from the 
way most people do. He never was en¬ 
gaged in the affairs of active life, other 
than what brought him his own suste¬ 
nance and comfort. He treated with in¬ 
difference anything that did not directly 
minister to his needs, in short he lived 
to himself, and found no room for com¬ 
plaint. 

This old pioneer was never married. 
He never liked the notion of being re¬ 
sponsible for some one else, or having 
some one depending upon him. Free¬ 
dom was his master. All he had about 
him was his old white dog and a cat. He 
lived without worry, and his life was a 
peaceful and contented one. 

Howard C. Chilcote. 


O, for the sense of nature ! always to give our 
best, 

Solely for God’s dear glory, leaving to him the 
rest. 

Sacrifice fills the measure; happiness waits the 
deed; 

Thus shall the Christ-child’s kingdom over the 
earth make speed. 


As down a sunbeam slips the wondrous song 
Which angels love to chant at this dear time, 
I catch their mood and in my heart prolong 
The thought of Love, a soft, sweet Christ¬ 
mas chime; 

Love means a gilt; divinest of the throng 

Is he who imitates the Love sublime. 
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GESTA JUNIATIENSIA 
Personals 

Mr. L,. H. Eininger called on liis 
friend Samuel Gehrett, ’01, on the 13th. 

W. M. Neff and A. C. Foglesanger 
spent a few days at their homes about 
the middle of November. 

Elva Shockey, ’99, has charge of one 
of the grades in the High School at her 
home in Waynesboro, Pa. 

I. E. Holsinger of Waterside, Pa., a 
student of last spring term, is now princi¬ 
pal of the schools in that place. 

Mrs. Augusta Meade, of Philadelphia, 
spent Thanksgiving and a few days fol¬ 
lowing with her niece Lotta Mervine. 

Rev. J. H. Picking of Johnstown, Pa., 
a Bible student of ’98-9, conducted chapel 
services on the morning of the 14th inst. 

Myrtle Replogle, a junior of ’99, is 
teaching near her home at New Enter¬ 
prise, Pa. She is enjoying her work 
greatly. 

Roland L. Howe, ’94: “My name 
should have been on the Echo list long 
ago. Count me, in the future, as a per¬ 
manent fixture.” 

D. R. Hanawalt, a former student, 
withhiswife visited Prof, and Mrs. Hoov¬ 
er and other friends at the College near 
the close of November. 

Grandma Keeny returned to Juniata 
on Saturday, Nov. 30th. It is a source 
of inspiration to hear her happy words 
and see her pleasant face again. 

Dessa May Miller, 'a student of last 
year and also at the beginning of this 
term was recently married to Mr. Howard 
Simmons. The Echo sends congratu¬ 
lations and wishes for a long and happy 
life. 


The many friends of Archie T. Koch- 
endarfer, ’99, will be glad to hear of the 
decided improvement in his health since 
his return to his home. 

V 

F. M. Brumbaugh is engaged in teach¬ 
ing near his home at Clover Creek, Pa. 
He speaks of the pleasure and benefit 
his work at Juniata lends to his work as 
a teacher. 

Howard Workman has recovered from 
his sickness and is now able to be at his 
work again. During his sickness he was 
under the care of his sister, Mrs. J. A. 
Myers, ’97. 

Mr. Samuel M. Johnson, of Cambridge, 
Mass., recently spent a number of days 
on College Hill with his son-in-law 
and daughter, Prof, and Mrs. I. Harvey 
Brumbaugh. 

J. E. Bortz, a student of last year, is 
busy with the little tots in one of Bed¬ 
ford County’s primary schools. He 
hopes to bring some of his friends with 
him to school next spring. 

Olive Widdowson, sister of our genial 
James, ’98, ’03, and a prospective Junior, 
was under the care of our kind and ex¬ 
cellent nurse, Mrs. Coble, for several 
days during November. 

Miss Anna Neff who had entered the 
Normal English Course as a senior has 
been compelled to give up her work on 
account of her health and has returned 
to her home in Shippensburg, Pa. 

Pearl Lehman, a Normal English 
Junior, ’00, was compelled to give up her 
work as teacher on account of an attack 
of typhoid fever. Her place, during her 
sickness, is being filled by M. J. Weaver. 

Prof. Hoover has left the College fami¬ 
ly and has moved into the home of Mrs. . 
Bechtel on Mifflin street. Mrs. Hoover’s 
health required the change. Hence- 
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forth they will be cared for in Mrs. 
Bechtel’s home. 

I. D. Metzger, ’94, Supt. of the schools 
of Hollidaysburg, Pa., had contemplated 
a visit on College Hill on Thanksgiving, 
but for some reason failed to appear. 
Quite likely he was called elsewhere on 
special invitation. 

W. L. Piper of Lilly, Pa., a business 
student of ’99, writes that he could not 
withdraw the Echo. He says that he 
hopes to pay the College a visit soon. He 
is helping his father conduct their exten¬ 
sive business at Lilly. 

Ira D. Walker, ’00, who is principal 
of the schools in Riddlesburg, Pa., paid 
his friends on College Hill a visit on Nov. 
9th and 10th. We are glad to hear of 
his success in his work and welcome him 
here in his school home again. 

J. B. Emmert, 97, ’02, left the College 
the evening of the 6th to visit his parents 
and friends at Waynesboro, Pa., and a 
certain old acquaintance of his at Reid, 
Md. He returned the evening of the 
10th and reported a good time. Of course 
that was what he expected when he left. 
See ? 

Our classmates, Howard Myers and 
W. M. Bosserman, ’97, came down from 
Altoona on the morning following 
Thanksgiving and spent that day and 
part of the day following at the College. 
They were given a holiday from their 
school and used it in visiting at the old 
school home. 

Esther Evans Fuller, ’97: I count 
the fifty cents subscription but a small 
return for the pleasure the Echo gives 
me. It, like Juniata, grows better, 
greater, and dearer to me each year. So 
I say, Hurrah for McKinley; hurrah for 
Dr. M. G.; hurrah for Juniata College 
and hurrah for its Echo!” 


Julia Chilcott, ’98: “I am teaching 
a school of forty-five pupils of almost 
all nationalities in Morrisdale, Pa. I am 
enjoying my work better this year than 
ever before. I believe I am the only 
representative of Juniata in Clearfield 
county.” 

G. E. Burget, ’99, called on classmates 
and friends at the College the 8th and 
9th inst. He is engaged in teaching in 
one of the schools of Juniata township, 
Blair county. The Teachers’ Institute 
of that county convenes Dec. 17th to 21st 
inclusive. 

George Reber, ’00, has put aside his 
duties as printer in Windber, Pa., and has 
taken up the duties of teacher in a new 
school which that enterprising city had 
to create to make accommodations for 
the constant increase in numbers of child¬ 
ren of proper school age. 

Lloyd H. Hinkle, ’99, has charge of 
the helm in school matters at New Enter¬ 
prise, Pa. He is making quite an en¬ 
viable reputation for himself as a worthy 
and skilled pedagogue, political speaker, 
and local institute lecturer. He is 
worthy the success and renown he is at¬ 
taining. 

Miss Rhoda Swigart, ’97, graduated in 
a class of thirty-one from the University 
Hospital at Philadelphia, on Nov. 24th. 
She with her classmates will go out as 
trained nurses after a course of training 
of three years extent. Rhoda’s many 
friends will join in wishing her the suc¬ 
cess she so richly deserves. 

E. S. Fahrney has given up work for 
this term of the school year and has gone 
to Elderton, Pa., where he expects to re¬ 
cuperate and grow strong for the duties 
of next term. He will be with his sister, 
Mrs. K. B, Moomaw, while there. His 
father and mother visited him here at the 
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College and accompanied him to Elder- 
ton. 

Now, all of you, draw your chairs up 
to the old hearth stone and listen to what 
.some of our brothers and sisters are going 
to say. No doubt we will have a pleas¬ 
ant evening together and we call it our 
monthly reunion. Listen to the cheerful 
crackle of the fire ! Hear what each one 
says. Ready! 

Prof. Emmert’s days of convalescence 
are proving to be days of vacation and 
rest to him. They afford him the first 
vacation he has had since beginning his 
work as an instructor at Juniata. He 
says he is enjoying this vacation heartily 
and is passing the hours pleasantly in 
reading, writing, and working as he feels 
inclined. 

Olive Replogle, ’oo, is happy in per¬ 
forming her duties as teacher in one of 
the schools in Bedford county. Her 
place of labor is in an ideal location near 
Eoysburg. It is surrounded by many of 
nature’s most beautiful and charming 
pictures, and amid these a teacher gets 
so much inspiration for her labors. That 
Miss Olive is getting this inspiration and 
imparting it in her labors, goes without 
the saying. 

C. O. Beery, ’96, now pastor of the 
Geiger Memorial Church of Philadel¬ 
phia, stopped off at the College for sever¬ 
al hours on nth inst. He left here the 
morning of the 12th for the seat of his 
former labors, as a pastor, Elderton, Pa. 
Near there he will hold a series of meet¬ 
ings and close them with a Love Feast. 
He is very busy as well as happy in his 
new field of labor. 

Harriet R. Hallman, West Chester, 
Pa.: I am sure the Echo is well worth 
the money. I always find it such a 
pleasure to read it. It is like having a 


little talk with old and loved friends. 
Every time I read the Echo my heart 
warms toward Huntingdon and the 
friends there that I always call my true 
friends.’ How I would love to be with 
you all just once more ! My best wishes 
for the success of anything pertaining to 
the welfare of Juniata College. ’ ’ 

Glen E. Schmucker, a student of ’98- 
9: “Although I have received several 
communications from Juniata since com¬ 
ing away, I have nearly always neglect¬ 
ed to answer them. I realize, though, 
the heartless (?) ‘Profs.’who will ‘cam¬ 
pus’ a fellow for running off ‘downtown’, 
actually do like to know what becomes 
of him after his face is no longer seen 
within the walls of good, old Juniata. I 
have kept in touch with her through the 
columns of the Echo. I welcome it 
an old friend. Best wishes and bright 
hopes for Juniata !” 

Maggie Elder Elliott, ’86, has had 
some sad, very sad, experiences within 
the past year. On March 30th last, her 
father died and on April 20th, following, 
her mother passed away. Because she 
lived so far away—-in Yuma, Ari¬ 
zona—and sickness in the home, she could 
not be present at either her father’s or 
mother’s funeral. Eater in the summer, 
she came east and spent some time at her 
old home which was found locked and 
silent upon her arrival there. Eater she 
returned to her far western home. 

M. Jennie Bailey George, ’95: It is 
with a sad heart I write enclosing sub¬ 
scription for the Echo. We were called 
to part with our dear, little Milford 
Haven on October 20th, the third anni¬ 
versary of our marriage. Oh, I miss 
him so much! It was so hard to part 
with him. I feel so broken-hearted since 
he is gone.” Surely our sister has the 
sympathy of our entire family in this sad 
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bereavement of hers. The little babe 
was a beautiful jewel here, but he is a 
more beautiful one in the immediate 
presence of his Maker. 

A letter from Anna E. E. Ross, ’96, 
brings the sad news of the death of her 
sister Cora at one of the hospitals in Mor¬ 
gantown, West Virgina, on the 6th inst. 
She was attending the State University 
and was prostrated by an attack of ty¬ 
phoid fever. After an illness of but three 
weeks she passed away. Cora entered 
the class ranks of ’98, but owing to ill 
health she was obliged to give up class 
work and return to her home. Her 
many friends will learn of this sad death 
with great sorrow and extend to the be¬ 
reaved friends, sympathy in this hour of 
sadness. 

Even the sober and matter-of-fact man 
will yield to Cupid’s art. This time it is 
I. Bruce Book, ’96, ’00, who lays down 
his sword and says he is conquered. And 
the fair maiden at whose feet he places 
the emblem betokening his capture is 
Miss Etta Mae Stine of Adel, Iowa. After 
a siege of several years duration, Bruce 
says he is will capitulate and has signed 
papers to the effect that he will yield on 
the happiest day of the year—Dec. 25th. 
At the home of the bride the final articles 
will be signed, and, not singly, but with 
a happy bride at his side, Bruce will 
launch his barque on life’s sea of duties. 
Accept the congratulations of Juniata’s 
entire family. 

An announcement from Monroe, La., 
heralds the convening of the State Public 
School Teachers’ Association at Alexan¬ 
dria in that State. This will be its ninth 
annual session, and it will sit on the 
27th and 28th of this month. Here is 
Juniata’s representation: D. B. Sho- 
walter, ’88, Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Monroe, La. President of 


the Association, J. E. Keeny, ’82, Edi¬ 
tor of the Louisiana School Review, and 
an instructor in the State Normal located 
at Natchitoches. He will deliver the 
president’s annual address. B. S. Lan¬ 
dis, ’96, Principal of the schools ofWinns- 
boro will deliver an address on “State 
Aid for High Schools.” Juniata is ably 
represented in the Southland. 

From Barbara Hanawalt comes a letter 
stating the sad news of the serious sick¬ 
ness of her brother Lewis. An attack of 
pneumonia prostrated him on the after¬ 
noon of Thanksgiving day when all the 
family but one sister were gathered in 
the old home for a reunion and day of 
rejoicing. Careful attention thwarted 
the grasp of the disease which prostrated 
him, but later spinal meningitis set in and 
his recovery seemed doubtful. Barbara 
is teaching a school of 83 pupils in a min¬ 
ing district near Mt. Pleasant, Pa. Later: 
Word just comes that the brother died 
on the 5th inst. 

Items 

Go! 

Foul! 

Exmas. 

Come in! 

Field day. 

Did you pass ? 

Are you ready ? 

A Touch-down. 

“We the people”! 

Sharpen your skates. 

Christmas comes next. 

Where is the Glee Club ? 

Good-bye Nineteen Hundred. 

Welcome Twentieth Century! 

“Ring out the old! Ring in the new”! 
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Are you going home for the holidays? 

On field day it never rains, but it 
pours. 

Did you take advantage of the Echo’s 
clubbing offers? 

English seniors had charge of the 
Thanksgiving social. 

Students Hall fellows have adopted 
colors—red and black. 

How do you like cobweb socials and 
progressive conversation parties ? 

The Echo subscription list is growing. 
E. J. Eehman sent in four new names. 

Freshmen through their Greek His¬ 
tory. English seniors take up Csesar 
next term. 

The Freshman Greek class has com¬ 
pleted Herodotus and will begin Thucy¬ 
dides next term. 

A recent improvement is the transept 
between Eadies’ Hall and the Cottage. 
This will please Mrs. Coble, especially 
“when the winds of winter blow.” 

The present officers of the English 
Senior class are president, John Elder; 
vice-president, C. G. Brumbaugh; secre¬ 
tary, Katharine Ivory; and treasurer, 
Belle Hamilton. 

The Mission Study class, conducted by 
J. M. Blough, has completed the regular 
fall term work. A thorough study of 
Mott’s Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation has been made. 

The English seniors have held several 
meetings to arrange for class colors, but 
up to the present no decision has been 
reached, though a number of combina¬ 
tions of tints and shades have been sug¬ 
gested. 

The University Extension lectures 
given in the town are well attended by 


the students. These lectures are espe¬ 
cially interesting to students of English 
Eiterature. 

The Freshmen have completed the 
twenty-first book of Eivy and took the 
examination on December 7th. During 
the remainder of the first half year, they 
will read selections from the first and 
twenty-second books. 

Prof. Hodges believes in debating. 
The English seniors have had some very 
interesting and spirited discussions dur¬ 
ing the rhetoric period. Also the mem¬ 
bers of the literature classes have been 
holding up in debate the merits of their 
favorite authors. 

The college botany people are now 
making a study of the fungi. Some days 
ago the members of the class under the 
leadership of Prof. Hoover, took a trip 
over the fields to study this species of 
plant life in its native habitat. Much 
valuable information was gathered, and 
the class reported a pleasant afternoon. 

The Eecture Bureau has announced" 
Jas. Hedley for January 19th. The 
course begins with a strong man. This 
is Mr. Hedley’s third visit here, which 
shows that he is popular with Juniata 
students. Other lectures will be an¬ 
nounced later. Prof. Myers hints that 
we may look for an entertainment from 
him sometime during the school year. 

The Missionary & Temperance Society 
held its temperance meeting in the chapel 
on the evening of December 12th. An 
interesting program, consisting of reci¬ 
tations, speeches, and select music was 
rendered, and a collection of three dollars 
and fifty-four cents was raised. At sug¬ 
gestion of Prof. Ellis, it was decided to 
send the money now in the treasury to 
the city missions of several large cities. 
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Mr. Hinshaw, a representative of the 
Inter-Collegiate Prohibition Association, 
gave an interesting talk in the chapel on 
the evening of December 6th. An or¬ 
ganization was effected with Lewis M. 
Keim, president; J. M. Blough, vice- 
president; and A. C. Foglesanger, secre¬ 
tary and treasurer. The object of the 
association is not entirely temperance. 
The idea is to give young college men 
training in the principles of pure politics 
and to promote intelligent discussion of 
political questions. 

The District Convention of the Y. M. 
C. A. was held in Huntingdon on the 
23rd, 24th, and 25th of November. On 
Sunday morning the 25th, three young 
men, delegates from the Indiana State 
Normal, visited the college and spoke to 
us in the chapel. In the afternoon many 
students went to the Presbyterian church 
to hear Ex-Governor Beaver speak. One 
needs only to attend a few of these meet¬ 
ings to realize the immense amount of 
good that is being accomplished by this 
association, especially among the working 
then. 

A new Bausch and Lomb microscope 
of the best grade was recently added to 
the biological laboratory. This micro¬ 
scope was purchased with the proceeds of 
the lecture delivered by Dr. Schmucker 
last spring. There are now four com¬ 
pound and three dissecting microscopes 
in the equipment of this department. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Campbell, 
of Petersburg, Pa., who is an expert 
bacteriologist, a number of interesting 
and valuable bacteriological slides have 
been added. Among these is one of par¬ 
ticular interest showing the blood as af¬ 
fected by the malarial germ transmitted 
by the mosquito. Others show the effect 
of the germ of lock-jaw, diphtheria, ty¬ 
phoid fever, tuberculosis, etc. 


The Executive Council of the Island 
of Porto Rico, of which Dr. M. G. Brum¬ 
baugh is a member, convened at San 
Juan on Dec. 3rd. After an organization 
had been effected, the Doctor presented 
to the council a gavel made from the 
wood of the old house that served as the 
headquarters of General Washington at 
Valley Forge. A part of the Doctor’s 
remarks as reported by the San Juan 
News was as follows: The wood of this 
gavel, Mr. President, comes from the 
headquarters of George Washington at 
Valley Forge, and the handle from the 
floor of the room in which he met his 
officers to plan for the preservation of 
human liberty. Over this wood he 
walked to the highest position ever 
achieved by a human soul; and I present 
it to you, Mr. President, as the symbol 
of the power, which you so wisely—and 
which I know in the future you will still 
wisely use—as the presiding officer of 
this body. I can only hope and trust 
that it will never fall save alone to con¬ 
firm the mature judgment of a free 
people legislating for the little island 
whose star I hope soon to see upon the 
greatest flag within the universe. 

Field Day 

At halt past one o’clock on Saturday, 
December first, the students and faculty 
and a number of friends from the town 
began to gather on the athletic field to 
see the boys celebrate the long-talked-of 
field day. Bad weather had caused a 
postponement of the date to this day and 
had deprived the players of many hours 
of practice. Founders’ Hall had accepted 
the challenge of Students’ and they en¬ 
tered the games with the same enthu¬ 
siasm which had characterized the whole 
movement and worked itself out in differ¬ 
ent ways. One of these manifestations 
was the adoption of colors by Students’ 
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Hall, and Students’ Hall rooters and 
players bore their colors. The game began 
promptly and continued until five o’clock. 
Three principal games, lacrosse, basket¬ 
ball, foot-ball and about five minor 
amusements in the form of races of differ¬ 
ent sorts constituted the program. 

Twenty-one points in all were given for 
these sports and Students’ Hall gained 
seventeen. Founders and Students came 
off the field shouting alike the successes 
and here and there recounting the mis¬ 
takes of the day. 

Lyceum 

On the evening of December 6th the 
Lyceum gave a new and yet practical sort 
of program. The members seated at 
tables on the stage assumed to constitute 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. The program began 
with a parley concerning the adoption of 
some pretended previous resolutions. 
Some members called for the order of the 
day which was the discussion of a House 
bill. Through the persistence of the 
committee-man from Oklahoma the order 
of the day was suspended and a set of 
general resolutions was presented for 
adoption as the sense of the committee. 
After several amendments had been 
adopted, the following substitute resolu¬ 
tion was presented as an amendment: 
Resolved , That the conservative forces of 
our nation are sufficient to insure its per¬ 
petuity. This led to a lengthy debate. 
The resolution was then passed, but the 
original motion was lost. A motion was 
put that we print the proceedings of the 
Judiciary Committee in the Congressional 
Record. This led to a lively discussion 
and almost a jangle, in the midst of 
which a motion to adjourn was put and 
carried. The reality of the program was 
heightened by the presence of a couple of 
pages who were often sent from table to 


table with such documents and books as 
the committeemen might wish to have 
carried to their colleagues. 

Thanksgiving Day /- . 

As usual the day began with fixating, 
devotional exercise in the chapel at nine 
o’clock. They were led by a student 
and the time was closely taken by volun¬ 
tary thoughts from as many as could 
speak. The meeting was ended by a 
series of voluntary sentence prayers, and 
a thanksgiving offering of ten dollars was 
taken. At one o’clock came the fragrant, 
delicious dinner with its turkey, cran¬ 
berry sauce, mince pie, and celery inter¬ 
spersed with a half dozen or more spicy 
toasts by members of the different literary 
classes and from the business college, 
which gave life to the occasion. Not 
less than the festive features of the day 
do we enjoy this one little niche of time 
for breathing and feeling at leisure dur¬ 
ing this long school term. Then Thanks¬ 
giving always gives us a happy social 
time. None of us were disappointed in 
any of these features except the English 
seniors who perhaps failed to enjoy the 
breathing time. All the morning they 
were kept busy preparing for the after¬ 
noon's social occasion of which they were 
in charge. The meshes of spider webs 
over banisters, chandeliers and even 
through, tree tops about the buildings and 
campus after their work was completed 
proved that they had been as busy as 
spiders and quite as skillful. The slen¬ 
der white cords suspended over the walks 
in all directions reminded one of the 
waving webs of Indian summer days. 
Then we came together for the afternoon, 
the master of ceremonies explained the 
design of this network of webs, and be¬ 
fore an hour had elapsed each string had 
been wound on two balls and the lady 
and gentleman possessing them fell into 
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conversation, which was interrupted by 
different modes of entertainment and 
finally ended after luncheon had been 
served in the dining room and all had 
returned to the chapel, where they were 
formally dismissed in order that they 
might attend the annual W. C. T. U. 
Thanksgiving entertainment in the town. 

Oxford College 

The fifth of the course of six univer¬ 
sity extension lectures which are being 
delivered weekly in the town, at different 
churches, by Dr. Fredrick H. Sykes on 
the Victorian Poets, was held in the col¬ 
lege chapel on December eighth. The 
college had the honor of entertaining 
Doctor Sykes, and he was present at our 
Saturday evening devotional exercise 
where he consented to tell us about Ox¬ 
ford College. He began by drawing for 
our minds the picture of two dozen large 
college buildings mostly of gray stone 
with the spaces between them crowded 
by shops and odd stores and humble 
dwellings. Through the midst of this 
mass of buildings runs the Thames and 
surrounding them are broad sloping 
meadows dotted by small woodlands. 
Each college is independent of the others, 
having its own master or president and a 
library and dormitories for the accommo¬ 
dation of its students. Each student has 
two rooms, one in which to sleep and the 
other to study or lounge or smoke in. 
Breakfast and luncheon are served in the 
student's own rooms, and at seven o’clock 
every evening they all come together to 
the large hall for dinner, which is elabor¬ 
ate. After dinner they repair to a com¬ 
mon room where they spend some time in 
discussing things of interest on all lines. 
No student is allowed out after dark 
without the college’gown on. If a breach 
in this rule is discovered, the culprit is re¬ 


ported to the president’s office where a 
fine of five shillings is imposed. They 
have much out of door life playing crick¬ 
et, boating on the Thames, taking camera 
pictures, or walking. It is considered 
bad form for the students to be in their 
rooms between four and six o’clock in 
the afternoon. They know the country 
around Oxford thoroughly. Students 
enter any one of these colleges on the 
merit of scholarship and through recom¬ 
mendations; and those who become fel¬ 
lows by election receive salaries averag¬ 
ing about fifteen hundred dollars a year, 
upon which some of them live at ease 
while others pursue higher studies, which 
indeed they are supposed to do. The 
colleges vary in their .requirements for 
entrance. Balliol college admits only 
honor students. Besides the college 
buildings, the speaker mentioned Sheld¬ 
on Hall, the building in which the large 
degrees are conferred. He gave some 
incidents accompanying the recent con¬ 
ferment of degrees on Cecil Rhodes and 
Eord Kitchener, which he witnessed, 
being a tutor in Balliol college at the time. 
He referred to the building called Oxford 
Union, which Oxford students built and 
equipped. All students are welcome 
here and they may be seen here at any 
time reading in the library, which con¬ 
tains sixty thousand volumes, or drink¬ 
ing tea at the buffet, or lounging. The 
Union contains a hall in which they hold 
debates regularly on political questions. 
Here many of the statesmen of England 
have received their discipline. On the 
walls of the hall hang the pictures of 
such men as Gladstone and Lord Salis¬ 
bury, who have acted as chairmen of 
these parliamentary drills. Dr. Sykes 
closed while we were yet listening eager¬ 
ly, by saying Oxford is large. 
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BIBLE TERM FOR 1901. 

Those who will present work at the 
coming Bible Term announce the follow¬ 
ing as a suggestive program of the 
various lines of study that will be follow¬ 
ed. Besides this class work, a number 
of general missionary, Sunday-school, 
musical, and literary features are being 
arranged. Elder I. Bennett Trout will 
conduct a series of meetings beginning 
Feb. 6th, which will continue during the 
term. Special circulars describing the 
term will be out soon, and we hope that 
many will decide to avail themselves of 
the advantages offered. 

Men of the Bible .—First,—The place 
and time in which they lived. 

Second,—The conditions, manners and 
customs which touched their lives, or 
the formative elements by which they 
were surrounded. 

Third,—Their characters and the in¬ 
fluence they exerted in the age in which 
they lived and through all succeeding 
ages. 

H. B. Brumbaugh. 

Elocutionary Drill and Exegesis. —One 
period each morning will be given to 
elocutionary drill. This work proposes 
to consider the development of thought 
processes as related to expression. In 
the past this work has afforded both easy 
and interesting exercises that have proved 
helpful and strengthening in mental ac¬ 
tion as well as in physical expression. 
Eessons from nature, evolved by the stu¬ 
dent Bible readings, narratives, and their 
application make up the program. There 
is no scarcity of material for production 
and illustration of thought; it is tact and 
readiness in making use of it that is need¬ 
ed. The work is designed to help the 
student to do this. 

The afternoon period will be used in 
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the exegetical study of one of the New 
Testament epistles. 

W. J. SwiGART. 

Psalms. —The nature and structure of 
Hebrew Poetry will be presented. The 
Psalms will be studied according to au¬ 
thorship, group and division; also exege- 
tically and historically, with the view of 
making their teaching practical. A con¬ 
tinuation of last year’s study. 

Pauline Theology. —Paul’s life especial¬ 
ly as a missionary will be studied. His 
teaching as an ecclesiastical statesman, 
as an ethical teacher; his doctrine of 
justification by faith, also his teaching of 
the Moral Law will be considered. 

Amos H. Haines. 

1. Studies in the Four Gospels .—These 
studies will consist of selected topics as 
found in the Gospels and a careful study 
of the text included by these topics. 

2. An Exegetical Study of the Perean 
Ministry. —This study will be continued 
by a regular class in the Life of Christ, 
and all the students in attendance at the 
Special Bible Term may become mem¬ 
bers. 

J. B. Brumbaugh. 

Homiletics. —The composition and de¬ 
livery of sermons will be treated in the 
department of Homiletics, and especial 
emphasis will be placed upon the outline 
or structure of sermons. 

O. P. Hoover. 

The Gospel in Genesis. —A series of 
talks treating of the Gospel as set forth 
in this “Book of Beginnings. ’ ’ 

C. C. Ellis. 

Terms. —For the full term of four 
weeks, $12.00; per week, $3.00; or 60 
cents per day. 
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COLLEGE NOTES AND EXCHANGES 

A merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year, neighbors. 

There is a gymnasium being planned 
at Princeton to cost $150,000. 

There are 76 tribes represented in the 
Indian school at Carlisle, Pa., making 
an enrollment of 1,218 students. 

The President of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect at the close of the present 
scholastic year. 

Rafayette has just published a small 
work known as the “Chemists’ Pocket 
Manual’’ which contains valuable statis¬ 
tics and some new reference tables. 

A collection of 2,000 birds from the 
Malay Islands, India, and various parts 
of Europe has been added to the equip¬ 
ment of the department of ornithology at 
Princeton. 

The first Catholic women’s college in 
the world opens this month as the out¬ 
growth of the demands of the women of 
that church for a college rather than a 
convent education. 

The article on Porto Rico, by our 
President, which was printed in the Oc¬ 
tober number of the Echo has brought 
forth some very favorable comments. 
There are some more coming. 

At present there are enrolled at the 
University of California about 3000 stu¬ 
dents. This is an increase of 400 per 
cent over the enrollment ten years ago. 
An interesting article in the current num¬ 
ber of the Radies’ Home Journal gives 
some valuable information about this in¬ 
stitution and also about Reland Stanford 
University. 

In 1901 Dartmouth College will cele¬ 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 


the graduation of Daniel 'Webster from 
that institution. Elaborate preparations 
are being made for this event and a large 
amount of money is being raised to de¬ 
fray the expenses thereof. Two new 
buildings will be added to the equipment 
of the college. 

A new course, that is attracting quite 
a little notice, will be offered at Chicago 
in -the spring. It includes training in 
foreign commerce and is adapted particu¬ 
larly to the needs of those who expect to 
become foreign consuls or to engage in 
foreign ports. The University has sent 
a man abroad for study in preparation 
for teaching in this department. 

In the December number of the Inter¬ 
collegian there are printed some inter¬ 
esting facts concerning Williams College. 
The article deals particularly with a 
history of the religious movement in the 
institution. A new building has recent¬ 
ly been completed on the campus of the 
college which provides shelter for the 
various student activities—social, musi¬ 
cal, literary, and religious. Princeton has 
a similar building known as Dodge Hall, 
and a like structure is to be erected at 
Dartmouth. 

Recent educational statistics show that 
there are 472 colleges in the United 
States. Of these more than 350 have an 
enrollment of less than 160. The esti¬ 
mated value of College property, includ¬ 
ing grounds, buildings and apparatus, is 
$159,000,000. Harvard is the most 
wealthy institution in the country, its 
property being valued at $10,000,000. 
It is a striking fact that only 1 per cent 
of our people go to college, but these 
men furnish 55 per cent of our Presidents, 
a large share of our congressmen and 
senators, while nearly all of the judges 
of the Supreme court come from the 
ranks of college-bred men. 



